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INTRODtJCTOIlir NOTE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR 

I N England, as in France and Germany, the main 
characteristic of the last twenty years, from the 
point of view of the student of histoiy, has been that 
new material has been accumulating much faster than 
it can be assimilated or absorbed. The standard his- 
tories of the last generation need to be revised, or even 
to be put aside as obsolete, in the light of the new 
information that is coming in so rapidly and in such 
vast bulk. But the students and researchers of to-day 
have shown little enthusiasm as yet for the task of re- 
writing history on a large scale. 'We see issuing from 
the press hundreds of monographs, biographies, editions 
of old texts, selections from correspondence, or collections 
of statistics, mediaeval and modem. But the writers 
who (like the late Bishop Stubbs or Professor Samuel 
Gardiner) undertake to tell over again the history of 
a long period, with the aid of all the newly discovered 
material, are few indeed- It is comparatively easy to 
write a monograph on the life of an individual or a 
short episode of history. But the modem student, 
knowing well the mass of material that he has to collate, 
and dreading lest he may make a slip through over- 
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looking some obscure or newly discovered source, dislikes 
to stir beyond the boundary of the subject, or tlie short 
period, on which he has made himself a specialist. 

Meanwhile the general reading public continues to 
ask for standard histories, and discovers, only too often, 
that it can lind nothing between school manuals at one 
end of the scale and minute monographs at the other. 
The series of which this volume forms a part is intended 
to do something towards meeting this demand. His- 
torians will not sit down, as once they were wont, to 
write twenty-volume works in the style of Hume or 
Lingard, embracing a dozen centuries of annals. It is 
not to be desired that they should — the writer who is 
most satisfactory in dealing with Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
is not likely to be the one who will best discuss tlie 
antecedents of the Reformation, or tlie constitutional 
history of the Stuart period. But something can be 
done by judicious co-operation : it is not necessary that 
a genuine student should refuse to touch any subject 
that embraces an epoch longer than a score of years, 
nor need history be written as if it were an encyclopaedia, 
and cut up into snoallj^ fragments dealt with by dijfferent 
hands. 

It is hoped that the present series may strike the 
happy mean, by dividing up English History into periods 
that are neither too long to be dealt with by a single 
competent specialist, nor so short as to tempt the writer 
to indulge in that over-abundance of unimportant detail 
which repels the general reader. They are intended to 
give something more than a mere outline of our national 
annals, but they have little space for controversy or the 
discussion of sources, save in periods such as the dark 
age of the 5th and 6th centuries after Christ, where the 
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criticism of authorities is absolutely necessary if we are 
to arrive at any sound conclusions as to the course of 
history, A number of maps are to be found at the end 
of each volume which, as it is hoped, will make it un- 
necessary for the reader to be continually referring to 
large historical atlases — ^tomes which (as we must con- 
fess with regret) are not to be discovered in every 
private hbrary. Genealogies and chronological tables 
of kings are added where necessary. 

C. OMAN 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS 


INTRODUCTION 

THE TUDOR PERIOD, 1485-1603 

T he historian of the future will, perhaps, affirm that the nine- An era of 
teeiith century, with the last years of the eio:hteenth, 
been a perioci more fraught with momentous events in the develop- 
ment of the nations than any equal period since the Christian era 
commenced. Yet striking as are the developments witnessed by 
the last four generations, the years when England was ruled by 
Princes of the House of Tudor have a history hardly if at all 
less momentous. For though what we call the Tudor period, from 
1485 to 1(303, is determined by a merely dynastic title affecting 
England alone, the reign of that dynasty happens to coincide in 
point of time with the greatest territorial revolution on record, 
a religious revolution unparalleled since the rise of Mohammed, and 
an intellectual activity to match which we must go back to the 
great days of Hellas, or forward to the nineteenth century : revo- 
lutions all of them not specifically English, but affecting immediately 
every nation in Europe ; while one of them extended itself to every 
continent on the globe. Moreover, the accompanying social revo- 
lution, though comparatively superficial, was only a little less marked 
than the others. Nor was there any country in Europe more influ- 
enced by the general Revolution in any one of its aspects than 
England. 

NtMl per saUum. is no doubt as true of historical movements as 
of physical evolution. Before Columbus sighted Hispaniola, Portu- 
guese sailors had told tales of some vast island seen by them far in 
the west. Botticelli had passed out of Filippo Lippi’s school, and 
Leonardo was thirty, before Raphael was born ; the printing press 
1 
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had reached England, and Greek had been re-discovercd, in the last 
years of the previous “ period the Byzantine Empire Imd fallen; 
the power of the old Baronage in I^nglaiul ^iiul France had been 
broken before Richard fell on Bnsworth field. There wei'e Lollards 
at home and Hussites abroad before Luther came into the world. 
The changes did not begin in 14<S5, or in any |)artieii!ar year. In 
Italy the intellectual movement had already long l>een active, and 
had indeed produced its best work; outside of Italy, its appearances 
had been quite sporadic. At that date, the Occrin moveinent was 
in its initial stages. There had been foreshadowings of tlu' Refor- 
mation ; and, to speak metaphorically, the castles whicli had main- 
tained the power of the nobility, overshadowing tlie gerdry aiul the 
burghers, were already in ruins. But the fame of every one of 
the great English names which are landmarks in every one of these 
great movements belongs essentially to the years after 1 485. And 
every one of those movements had definitely and decisively set its 
mark on the world before Elizabeth was laid in liei- grave. 

The Intel- The intellectual movement to whicii we ajjpiy the name Renais- 
in its narrower sense ^ has many aspects. Whatever views we 
may happen to hold as to schools of })ainting and architecture*, it is 
indisputable that a revolution was wrouglit by tluj work of Raphael 
and Leonardo, Michael Angelo and Titiati, and tlic crowd of lesser 
great men who learned from them. The limitations imposed on 
Art by ecclesiastical conventions were depi'ived of tlieir old rigour, 
and it was no longer sought to confine the |){iiuter to producing 
altar pieces and glorified or magnified mi.ssal -margins. 'l''he imme- 
diate tangible and visible results were ht)wever hardly to l)e found 
outside of Italy and the Low Countries; and if Englisli domestic 
architecture took on a new face, it was tlie outcome ratlier of tlie 
social than the artistic change : since men wanted comfortable 
houses instead of fortresses to dwell in. Tlie Renaissance in its 
creative artistic phase touched Elngiand cliredfy hardly at all. 

On its literary side, the movement was not creative but scholarly 
and critical, though a great creative movement was its outt’ome. 
In the earlier period the name of Ariosto is an exce|)tion ; but 
otherwise the greatest of the men of Letters are perhaps, in their 

dn the more inclusive sense the Renaissance of cour:;c ijcgan in the 
Cimabue and Dante, but it was not till the latter half of the fificenth century that 
it became a pervading force outside of Italy. 
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several ways, Erasmus and Macchiavelli abroad and Thomas More 
in England. Scholai*s and students were doing an admirable work 
of which the world was much in need ; displacing the schoolmen, 
overturning mediaeval authorities and conventions, reviving the 
knowledge of the mighty Greek Literature which for centuries 
had been buried in oblivion, introducing fresh standards of culture, 
spreading education, creating an entirely new intellectual atmos- 
phere. An enormous impulse was given to the new influences by 
the very active encouragement which the princes of Europe, lay 
and ecclesiastical, extended to them, the nobility following in the 
wake of the princes. The best literary brains of the day however 
were largely absorbed by the religious movement. The great 
imaginative writers, unless we except Rabelais, appear in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century — Tasso and Camoens and Cervantes,^ 

Spenser and Marlowe and Shakespeare, as well as Montaigne. But 
even in the first half of the century, Copernicus enunciated the new 
theory that the Sun, not the Earth, is the centre of the astronomical 
system; and before the end of our period, the new methods had 
established themselves in the field of science, to be first formulated 
early in the new century by one who had already mastered and 
applied them, Francis Bacon. Essentially, the modern Scientific 
Method was the product of the Tudor Age. 

For many centuries, Christendom had in effect been undivided. The Refor- 
There had indeed been a time when it was uncertain whether the 
Arian heresy might not prevail over orthodoxy, but that was a thou- Counter- 
sand years ago. The Byzantine Church later had separated from the tion 
Roman on a subtle point of Theology ; but in spite of various dis- 
sensions, and efforts on the part of kings and of Churches which 
may be called national to assert a degree of independence, all 
Western Europe had acknowledged the supremacy of the papacy; 
and though reformers had arisen, the movements they initiated had 
either been absorbed by orthodoxy or crushed almost out of sight. 

The Tudor period witnessed that vast schism which divided Europe 
into the two religious camps, labelled — with the usual inaccuracy 
of party labels — Catholic and Protestant : the latter, as time went 
on, falling into infinite divisions, still however remaining agreed 
in their resistance to the common foe. Roughly — very roughly — 


^ Don Quixote did not appear till 1605 ; but Cervantes w^as then nearly sixty, 
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in place of the united Christendom of the Middle Aoes, the end of 
the period found the Northern, ScandinaviaM, anti Teutonic races 
ranged on one side, the Southern Latin races on the oilier; and in 
both camps a very much more intelligent (“once|)lion of religion, 
a much more lively appreciation of its relation to morals. The 
intellectual revolution had engendered a keen and iniiepentlent 
spirit of inquiry, a disregard of traditional autliority, an icono- 
clastic zeal, a passion for ascei-taining Truth, whitrh, applied to 
religion, crashed against received systems and dogmas with a tremen- 
dous shock rending Chidstendom in twain. Rut the Refonnei-s 
were not all on one side; and those wlio held by the old faiths 
and acknowledged still the old mysteries includefl many of tiie 
most essentially religious spirits of the time. If the Rrotesfants 
won a new freedom, the Catholics acquired a new fervour and on 
the whole a new spirituality. For both Catholic and Protestant, 
religion meant something which had been lacking to liitter-day 
mediasvalism ; something for which it was worth while to tight and 
to die, and — a much harder matter than <lying — to sever the bonds 
of friendship and kinship. That these things shoulil have needed 
to be done was an evil ; that men should have become ready to do 
them was altogether good. The Reformation brought not peace 
but a sword ; Religion was but one of the motive's which made men 
partisans of either side; yet that it became a motive at; all meant 
that they had realised it as an essential necessity in their lives. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell at length on the magnitude of 
the maritime expansion ; the Map ^ i.s more elo(|uent than words. 
In 1485 the coasts that were known to Europeans w’ere tliose of 
Europe, the Levant, and North Africa. Only such rare adventurers 
as Marco Polo had penetrated Asia outside tlie ancient limits of 
the Roman Empire. In 1603, the glo!)e had lieen twice circum- 
navigated by Englishmen. Poi'tuguese fleets dominated tlie Indian 
watei’s; there were Portuguese stations both on tiie West (’oast of 
India and in the Bay of Bengal ; Portuguese and Spaniards were 
established in the Spice Islands whence there ’was an annual trade 
round the Cape with the Spanish Peninsula : the b’mglish blast India 
Company was already incorporated, and its first fleet, commanded 
by Captain Lancaster, had opened up the same waters for blnglish 
trade. Mexico and Peru and the We.st Indies were Spanisli poases- 
^See Map I. 
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sions ; the Spanish Main or Tierra Finnfie was fringed with Spanish 
forts and raided by English and French adventurers; ships were 
sailing to and from the River Plate, southward ; northward Davis 
and Frobisher had explored Arctic and semi- Arctic seas, the New- 
foundland banks were frequented by European fishing fleets, and 
the first Colony in Virginia had already been planted, and being 
planted perished. Columbus and the Cabots, Vasco da Gama and 
Magelhaens, Albuquerque, Cortes, Pizarro, Francis Drake, Davis 
and Frobisher, and Walter Raleigh, had given to the European 
races an old world rediscovered, and a new one as well in which to 
expand. The resulting fact, that the grand rivalries of ensuing 
centuries were to be settled by sea-power, was already decided 
though hardly as yet realised. 

In what was to be the race for Empire, Spain and Portugal 
established a tremendous lead ; but in the last years of Elizabeth, 
those who could read the signs saw that another Power was on the 
way to overtake them, in virtue of a clear superiority in colonising 
qualities — not yet fully demonstrated — and in the triumphant naval 
skill which was the ultimate condition of success. English seamen 
had proved the supremacy of English seamanship ; alike for war 
and for commerce they had shown that the sailing ship in their 
hands was better than the galley could possibly be; they had 
mastered, as their rivals had not, the new tactics by which the 
naval contests of the future were to be decided. The fight with 
the Armada marked the beginning of a new era. The States 
which hitherto dominated the Mediterranean did not learn the 
lesson in time. Spain had not yet altogether fallen ; but in the 
next century France and Holland were to be the chief rivals of 
the Queen of the seas. 

In the story of English Constitutional progress, the period The Con- 
occnpies a somewhat peculiar position, since it is free from any 
open conflicts between the different members of the Body Sovereign. 

A century earlier Richard 11. had made a reckless attempt at 
establishing an absolute monarchy. Henry IV., under the condi- 
tions of his accession, prematurely exaggerated the authority of 
the Commons in Parliament. In the Wars of the Roses, the 
baronage threatened both Crown and Commons ; and when the 
King- maker was dead, the exhausted state of the country enabled 
the Yorkist kings to assume a more absolute control than any of 
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their predecessors. But to risk <-i charo-o of tyranny was the last 
thing the Tudors desired. Tlie note of the period is a pracUcai 
absolutism tempered by a judicious recognition of forms and [)re- 
cedents, and made possible by an extremely skilful attt;ntion to and 
consideration for popular sentiment. From first to last, the d’udors 
were shrewd enough to realise that the C'onnnons were infinitely 
more jealous in regard to their right of granting or refusing taxa- 
tion than they were about any oilier of their privileges; and they 
made some parade of their own loyalty to tins doctrine. ( ’onse- 
(|uently when tliey did ask for money, it was rarely refused. Woisey 
made the mistake of trying to browbeat Uu‘ House on a (juestion 
of subsidies, and of imposing a tax to wiiich it had not assenieti ; 
the House refused to be hrowh(‘aten, and the tax had to lie 
withdrawn. Wolsey^s master did not repeat tlie ex})e!'iment. ’’Jlie 
Tudor monarclis claimed that in the last resort tlicy couki com- 
mand obedience, but they took the utmewt pains to |)ixKiuce 
the impression that, though the initiative might lie witli them, they 
attributed the highest imjiortance to the ap})i‘ol)atiou of Parlia- 
ment ; and when the broad lines of tlieir jxilicy were a|)|)rov(H!, th(‘y 
occasionally found it convenient to keep Itarliament undissolvtHl. 
Their principle was to secure their own way by giving it the 
appearance of being the lAmple’s will. 'They mad<‘ themselves 
practically absolute, tactfully disarming opposilion by an oi’casional 
graceful concession, managing their Parlianu^nls di|)Iomali(%allv and 
so getting the funds they required, aiul enabling themselves to do 
without Parliaments altogether, when otu-asioti tieinamksl, without 
producing a sense of gidevance. But it was e^-sifiitial to the system 
that the monarch should pos.sess this managing capacity -should 
persuade the Parliaments that they were having as much of ilusr 
own way as, on their own theory, tiiey were {‘ntitled to by the 
ancient customs of the realm. Henry Mil. was iiul(a‘d granted 
extraordinary powers, but as |,>ersonal coticessious to fnmself, not 
as rights vested in tlie crown, d’he consecpunce was that the 
Estates lost none of their theoretical rights, in ilieir own (‘yes ; when 
the Stuart Kings attempted to ignore those rights with a, Ingli hand, 
a desperate collision resulted ; and in assi'rting tfiem the I*ariia- 
ments, in accordance with the law.s of human mature, ntt rilmlcd to 
them a scope considerably wider than was l)onie out liy the real 
precedents. 
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In the business of managing the Estates, the problem was further Nobility, 
simplified to the Tudors because circumstances enabled them arbi- 
trariiy to replenish their treasuries largely from sources which did not gentry 
wound the susceptibilities of the Commons. Henry VII. could 
victimise the nobles by fines or benevolences, and Henry VIII. 
could rob the Church, without arousing the animosity of the classes 
which were untouched ; while neither the nobility nor the clergy 
were strong enough for active resentment. In each case the King 
made his profit out of privileged classes which got no sympathy 
iroin the rest — who did not grudge the King money so long at 
least as they were not asked to provide it themselves, and in fact 
felt that the process diminished the necessity for making demands 
on their own pockets. 

The disappearance of the old almost princely power of the 
greater barons, completed by the repressive policy of Henry VII., 
with the redistribution of the vast monastic estates effected by his 
son, were the leading factors which changed the social and political 
centre of gravity. The old nobility were almost wiped out by the 
civil wars ; generation after generation, theii* representatives had 
eitlier fallen on the battlefield, or lost their heads on the scaflbld 
and their lands by attainder. The new nobility were the creations 
of the Tudor Kings, lacking the prestige of renowned ancestry and 
the means of converting retainers into small armies. With the 
exception of the Howards, scarce one of the prominent statesmen 
of the period belonged to any of the old powerful families. For 
more than forty years the chief ministers were ecclesiastics ; after 
Woisey’s fall, the Cromwells, Seymours, Dudleys, and Pagets, the 
Cecils and Walsinghams, and Bacons, the Russels, Sidneys, Raleighs, 
and Careys, were of stocks that had hardly been heai;d of in Planta- 
genet times, outside their own localities. It was the Tudor policy to 
foster and encourage this class of their subjects, who from the 
Tudor times onward provided the country with most of her states- 
men and her captains, and in the aggregate mainly swayed her 
fortunes. At the same time the political influence of the Church 
was reduced to comparative insignificance by the treatment of the 
whole hierarchy almost as if it were a branch, and a rather subor- 
dinate branch, of the civil administration ; by the appropriation of 
its wealth to secular purposes, to the enrichment of individuals and 
of the royal treasury ; and by the suppression of the monastic orders. 
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The effect of this last measure, liinitinii; the deriea] nuiks io the 
successors of the secular clergy, was to restrid; them much more 
generally to their pastoi-ai functions; ami at any rale alter the 
death of Gai’diner and Pole, no ecclesiastic af){)f'ars as imluhitahly 
first minister of the Crown, and few as politicians of the front rank. 
Ihigland had no Richelieu, aiul no Mazarin. lasily while the 
diminution in tlie importance of tlie eia-lesiastical <‘ouris incrtiased 
the influence of the lay lawyers, the great develojimeul iu Ihe pros- 
perity of the mereantile classes, due iu part at least to the didiherale 
policy of the Tudor monarchs, led in tui-ii to thtar wealthy burgesses 
acquiring a new w'cight in tlie national counsels which, however, did 
not take full effect till a later day. 

Inter. Finally we have to observe that in this [leriod tiie whole system 

re?a\Toas international relations underwent a complete transformation. 
At its commencement, there was no Spanish kingdom ; there was no 
Dutch Republic; the unification even of France was not conqileted ; 
England had a chronically hostile nation on her nortlicrn Iiorders ; 
the Moors still held Granada ; the Turk had only very rectmtl}' i^stah- 
lished himself in Europe, and his advance constituted a threat 
to all Christendom, which still very definitely rt.‘cognised one 
ecclesiastical head in the Pope, and — very mucii less ckdiiiitely — 
one lay head in the Emperor. Elizabeth’s death united England 
and Scotland at least for international purposes ; France and Sjiain 
had each become a homogeneous state ; Hollaml was on the verge 
of entering the lists as a first-class power. The ilieoretiea! sta/tus of 
the Emperor in Fdurope had vanished, Init on the oihetr hnnd, (lie 
co-ordination of the Empire itself as a Teutonic jiowei- had consider- 
ably advanced. The Turk was held in cho(‘k, and tlie Moor was 
crushed ; but one half of Christendom was disposed to regard the 
other half as little if at all superior to tlie Turk in point of 
Theology. The nations of Western hairope had ap|)roxiruately 
settled into the boundaries with which we are familiar ; tin; posifion 
of the great Powers had been, at least compai'ativcdy speaking, 
formulated; and the idea had come into being whicli was to domi- 
nate international relations for centuries to come — the political con- 
ception of the Balance of Power. 
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CHAPTER I 

HENRY "vn (i), 1485-92— THE NEW DYNASTY 

O N August S2nd, 1485, Henry Earl of Richmond overcame and 

slew King Richard III., and was hailed as King on the field Henry’s 
of victory. But the destruction of Richard, an indubitable usurper crown 
and tyrant, was only the first step in establishing a title to the 
throne as disputable as ever a monarch put forward. To establish 
that title, however, was the primary necessity not merely for Henry 
himself, but in the general interest ; which demanded a secure 
government after half a century of turmoil. 

Henry’s hereditary title amounted to nothing more than this, 
that through his mother he was the recognised representative of the 
House of Lancaster in virtue of his Beaufort descent from John of 
Gaunt, ^ father of Henry IV. ; whereas the House of York was 
descended in the female line from Lionel of Clarence, John of 
Gaunt’s elder brother, and in unbroken male line from the younger 
brother Edmund of York. On the simple ground of descent there- 
fore, any and every member of the House of York had a prior title 
to Henry’s ; the most complete title lying in Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. ; while the young Earl of Warwick, son of 
George of Clarence, was the first male representative, and John de 
la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, son of Edward’s sister, had been named by 
Richard as heir presumptive. 

But Henry could support his hereditary title, such as it was, by / 
the actual fact that it was he and not a Yorkist who had challenged 1 
and overthrown the usurper Richard. 

Now the idea that the rivalry of the Houses of York and Lan- | 
caster should be terminated and their union be effected by the ^ 
marriage of the two recognised representatives had been mooted I 

^ See Front, and Appendix B. The prior hereditary claims of the royal Houses 
of Portugal and Castile and of the Earl of Westmorland were ignored. 
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]oDg before. But in Ilenry^s position, it was impn-Mtive that he 
shonid assert his own personal right to the throne, not admitting 
that he occupied it as his wife's connort. His sirojigest line was 
to claim the Crown as iiis own of riglit and |)roeuri! ttie endorse- 
ment of that claim from Farliament,^ as Henry I \ . had done on 
the de|)osition of Richard il. Ide could then williout prejuilice to 
his own title effectively bar other rivals by taking as his consort 
Elizabeth of York ; since the Yorkists, as a gnmj), would at any rate 
hesitate to assert priority of title to hers for tather Warwick or 
De la Foie (who in fact never himself posed as a claimant for the 
Measures throne). In accordance with this })lan of operations, the t“onlem- 
^ren marriage with Elizabeth of York was in the first instance 

the title postponed as a matter for later consideration. Henry proceeded 
forthwith to London, entering the City laeltintc}\ amidst |)ublic 
rejoicings ; - waits for a new Farliament l)eing issued a few days 
later. The coronation took place on October fiOtli ; .a week after- 
wards Farliament met, and an Act was prom|)tly |>ass(al, declaring 
— without giving any reasons, which might liavt! htum tlisputet! — 
that the inheritance of the Crowns of England and France be, rest, 
remain and abide, in the person of our now Sovi^rtdgn Lord, King 
Harjy the Seventh, and in the heirs of his !)ody ’k This was snirici- 
ently decisive ; but the emlorsement of Henry’s title in tiic ahsl ract 
was confirmed by furtlier enactments which assnmcil that he had 
been King of right, before the battle of Itosworlh (I bus repudia- 
ting title by conquest), since they attainted of treason those wdm had 
, joined Richard in levying war against him. Thus Henry bail 
affirmed his own inherent right to tlie throne; ami had hedged that 
round with an unqualified })ai‘liam(;ntary title, In llie meanlime he 
had also disqualified one possible figure-lnuwl for the \'arki.sts by 
lodging the young Earl of Warwick in tlie Tower. It remained for 
him to convert the other and principal rival into a |)ro|) of Ids own 
i486 dignities by marrying Elizfd)eth of York. Accordingly be was 
Mauiage petitioned by Farliament in December to take ihi‘ 

princess to wife, to which petition he graciously jissented, and the 
union of the red and white roses w'as accomiilislied in Jamiary. 

_ ^The intricacies of descent, and the position of the crowd of hypothetical 
claimants, are set forth in detail in Appendix B, and the complete genealogical 
chart {Front.). 

2 Gairdner, Memorials of Henry VII., p. xxvi, where a curious misapprehension 
is explained for which Bacon is mainly responsible. 
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Any son born of this marriage would in his own person unite the 
claims of the House of Lancaster with those of the senior branch of 
the House of York. 

It is difficult to think of the first Tudor monarch as a young 
man ; for his policy and conduct bore at all times the signs of 
a cautious and experienced statesmanship. Nevertheless, he was 
but eight and twenty when he wrested the kingdom from Richard. 

His life, however, had been passed in the midst of perpetual plots 
aiul schemes, and in his day men developed early — whereof an even 
more striking example was his son’s contemporary, the great 
Emperor Charles V. Young as Henry was, there was no youthful 
hot-headedness in his policy, which was moreover his own. But he The King 
selected his advisers with a skill inherited by his son ; and the most advii^rs 
notable members of the new King’s Council were Reginald Bray ; 

Morton, Bishop of Ely, who soon after became Ai-chbishop of 
Canterbury and was later raised to the Cardinalate ; and Fox, 
afterwards Bishop of Durham and then of Winchester, whose 
services were continued through the early years of the next reign. 
Warham, afterwards Archbishop, was another of the great ecclesi- 
astics whom he promoted, and before his death he had discovered 
the abilities of his son’s great minister Thomas Wolsey. For two 
thirds of his reign, however, Bray and Morton were the men oh 
whom he placed chief reliance. 

Difficult as it was after Henry’s union with Elizabeth to name Henry’s 
any pretender to the throne with even a plausible claim, Bos worth 
had been in effect a victory for the Lancastrian party, and many of 
the Yorkists were still prepared to seize any pretext for attempting 
to overthrow the new dynasty. Not long after the marriage, Henry 
started on a progress through his dominions ; and while he was in 
the north, Lord Lovel and other adherents of the late king attempted 
a rising which was however suppressed with little difficulty. A 
considerable body of troops was sent against the rebels, while a 
pardon was proclaimed for all who forthwith surrendered. Many 
of the insurgents came in ; the promise to them was kept. Of the 
res t, one of the leaders was executed, Lovel escaping ; but the affair, 
though abortive, illustrated the general atmosphere of insecurity 
which was to be more seriously demonstrated by the insurrection 
in favour of Lambert Simnel in the following year — some months 
after the Queen had given birth to a son, Prince Arthur, 
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Outside Henry’s own dominions, the Dowager Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, widow of Duke Charles the Bold and sister of iMlward IV., 
was implacably hostile to Henry, and her court was the gather- 
ing place of dissatisfied Yorkist intriguers. Within his realms, 
Ireland, where the House of York had always })een popular, olll'red 
a perpetual field in which to raise the standard of relxdiion, 
any excuse for getting up a light being generally welcomed. 
In that country the power of the King’s governinent, siu'h as 
it was, was practically confined to the limits of the Pale — ;i,nd 
within those limits depended mainly on tlie attitude of tlie |)()wer- 
ful Irish noble, Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, who held i'he olfu'e of 
Deputy. 

At the close of the fifteenth century accurate information did 
not travel rapidly, but vague rumoiii-s were readily spread abroad. 
Rumours were now rife that one of the |)riiices murdered l)y 
Richard III. had really escaped and was still living; atul on the 
other hand that the boy Warwick was dead in the Tower. Some 
one devised the idea of producing a fictitious Ricdiard of York, or 
Warwick, A boy of humble birth named I.anihert Simnel was 
taught to play the part, carried over to Irelaiul, and j)i*()duced 
after some hesitation as the Earl of Warwick. Presumably fhc 
leaders of the Yorkists intended to use the su|)|K)sititiou.H earl 
only until the real one could be got into their haruls; but Lincoln, 
who certainly knew the facts, espoused the cause of IIk* pretender, 
in complicity with Lovel and Margaret of Bin-gundy. In Ireland, 
Simnel was cheerfully and with practical unanimity ac’cejrted as the 
king, and a band of German mercenaries, under the ctumnand of 
Martin Swart, was landed in that country to sujjport him ; though 
in London the genuine Warwick was paraded through the streets 
to show that he was really there alive. Lincoln, who had first 
escaped to Flandeis, joined the pretender; they landttd in Ijiiica- 
shire in June. Within a fortnight, however, the opposing h)rct‘s 
met at Stoke, and after a brief but fierce conflict the rebel army, 
mainly composed of Irish and of German mercenaries, was cruslied, 
Lincoln and several leaders were slain, and their puppet was taken 
captive. Henry’s action was the reverse of vindictive, for Simnel 
was merely relegated to a position, appropriate to his origin, in 
the royal kitchen, and was subsequently jmomoted to be oiie of the 
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King’s falconers. Kildare,^ in spite of his undoubted complicity in 
the rebellion and the actual paiticipation therein of his kinsmen, 
was even retained in the office of Deputy. Twenty-eight of the 
rebels, however, were attainted in the new Parliament which was 
summoned in November, the Queen’s long-defen-ed coronation 
taking place at the same time. 

The same Parliament is noteworthy as having given a definitely 
legal status to the judicial autliority of the Council by the establish- 
ment of the Court thereafter known as the Star Chamber, of which 
we shall hear later. Besides this, however, it had the duty of voting 
supplies for embroilments threatening on the Continent. 

The complexities of foreign affairs form so important a feature 
in the history of the next forty years that it is important to open 
the study of the period with a clear idea of the position of the 
Continental powers. 

Lewis xi., the craftiest of kings, had died in 1482, leaving The state 
a tolerably organised kingdom to his young son Charles VIII., under Europe 
the regency of Anne of Beaujeu. With the exception of the Duke- 
dom of Brittany, which still claimed a degree of independence, 
and of Flanders and Artois which, though fiefs of France, were 
still ruled by the House of Burgundy, the whole country was 
under the royal dominion ; which had also absorbed the Duchy 
of Burgundy proper. The daughter of Charles the Bold, wife of 
Maximilian of Austria, inherited as a diminished domain the Low 
Countries and the County of Burgundy or Tranche Comte. 

East of the Rhine, the kingdoms, principalities, and dukedoms 
of Germany owned the somewhat vague authority of the Habsburg 
Emjjeror Frederick, but the idea of German Unity had not yet 
come into being. On the south-east the Turks who had captured 
Constantinople some thirty years before (1453) were a militant and 
aggressive danger to the Empire and to Christendom ; while the 
stoutest opponent of their fleets was Venice. Switzerland was an 
independent confederacy of republican States: Italy a collection 
of separate States — dukedoms such as Milan, kingdoms such as 
Naples, Republics such as Venice and Florence, with the Papal 
dominions in their midst. In the Spanish peninsula were the five 

1 The narrative in the Book of Howth gives the impression that Kildare was at 
Stoke, and was made prisoner ; btit this is probably a misinterpretation arising from 
a lack of dates. 
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kingdoms of Navarre, Portugal, the Moorish Granada, Aragon, 
and Castile. The last two, however, were already united, though 
not yet merged into one, by the marriage of their respective 
sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella. Sardinia and Sicily were at- 
tached to Aragon. 

Finally we have to note that Maximilian, son of the Emperor, 
had married Mary of Burgundy ; but on Mary’s death the Nether- 
landers recognised as their Duke not Maximilian but his young son 
Philip — the father exercising only a very precaiious autliority as 
the boy’s guardian ; while the Dowager Margaret, the second wife 
of Charles the Bold, the lady whose hostility to the House of Lan- 
caster has been already noted, possessed some dower-towns, and 
considerable influence. In 1486 Maximilian was elected “ King of 
the Romans,” in other words his father’s presumed successor as 
Emperor. 

For the time, then, the consolidation of France was jmore 
advanced than that of any other Power ; her desire was to com- 
plete the process by the absorption of Brittany. Spain, i.e., Castile 
and Aragon, had made considerable progress in the same direction, 
but for her the conquest of Granada was still the prime necessity. 

The absorption of Brittany, however, was opposed alike to the 
interests of Maximilian, of the Spanish monarchs, and of i'lngland. 
To the former two, any further acquisition of power by France was 
a possible menace. To the last, France was traditionally the enemy, 
and if Breton ports became French ports, the strength of h'rancc in 
the Channel would be almost doubled, Henry personally was under 
great obligations both to France and to Brittany, especially to 
France ; but political exigencies evidently compelled him to favour 
the maintenance of Breton independence. 

During 1487 France had been carrying on active hostilities in 
Brittany, but the results had been small and a treaty Imd been 
signed. Lewis, Duke of Orleans, and others of the French nobility 
who were hostile to the regency of Anne of Beaujeu, were actively 
promoting the Breton cause within tlie dukedom ; tlici’e was no 
longer an active French party there; and now that IL'iiry in 
England had suppressed the Simnei rising Fraiicc became anxious 
to secure English neutrality. But, if Henry could not keep clear 
of the complication altogether ; if once the parties in the coiitest 
began appealing to him ; he was liable to find himself forced to 
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take part with one side or the other. Hence the necessity for 
calling upon Parliament to vote money for armaments. 

Thus in the opening months of 1488 we find Henry on the one 148 S 
hand fitting out ships, and on the other offering friendly mediation venes 
both to France and to Brittany : while his policy was not simplified cautiously 
by the unauthorised interposition of his queen's uncle Edward Wood- 
ville, who secretly sailed with a band of adventurers to support 
the Bretons. Henry repudiated Woodville's action, and extended 
the existing treaty of peace with France to January, 1490. In the 
same month (July, 1488) the Bretons suffered a complete defeat, 
and the Duke was obliged to sign a treaty on ignominious terms. 

Within a fortnight, however, the Duke was dead, and his daughter 
Anne, a girl of twelve, succeeded him. 

The result was the renewal of war; since Anne of Beaujeu and 
the Breton Marshal de Rieux both claimed the wardship of the 
young Duchess, for whose hand the widower Maximilian was already 
a prominent suitor. Now up to this point Henry had refused to 
adopt a hostile attitude towards France, and had treated overtures 
from Maximilian with frigidity. But in six months’ time he was 
concluding alliances both with Brittany and with Maximilian. 

The determining factor in this change of attitude, practically England 
involving a French war, is probably to be found in Henry’s relations 
with Spain, j It was of vital importance to him to get his dynasty | 
recognised iiran empKatic form by foreign 'Powers."Y In Spain under \ 
itTvei^riblFruTeHReia^ and during the 

first half of 1488 he had made it his primary concern to procure the 
betrothal of his own infant son Arthur to their infant daughter 
Katharine. And virtually his hostility to France w'as the price 
they demanded. The preliminaries were settled in July, 1488 ; the 
treaty was not definitively signed till March of the next year ; and 
as the essential nature of the Spanish requirements became more 
apparent, Henry found himself compelled to accept active antagon- 
ism to France as part of the bargain. With his subjects, a French 
war was always secure of a certain popularity, though the provision 
of funds for it would entail a degree of opposition. Moreover, 
though foreign wars might give extreme malcontents their oppor- 
I tunity, it is a commonplace of politics that they distract attention 
from domestic grievances. Thus it is easy to perceive how the 
benefits of the Spanish alliance would very definitely turn the scale. 
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And we shall still find that Henry had no intention of expending 
an ounce of either blood or ti'easiire which might be saved consist- 
ently with the ostensible fulfilment of the Spanish Compact. 

1489 So in December, 1488, Henry was sending friendly embassies t;o 

Prepara- Powers, but while that to France was merely ofieriim’ media- 
tions for ’ . . • 

war with tiou, the envoy to Brittany was onenng military assistance — on 

France terms. In January a new Parliament was asked for, and after con- 
siderable debate granted, :£^100,()00. In February the embassy to 
Maximilian concluded an alliance for mutual defence ; while that to 
Brittany pledged Henry to defend the young Duchess, Imt exacted 
in return the occupation by the English of sundry militarv positions 
in the duchy, and the right to forbid any marriage or alliance except 
with Maximilian or Spain. Then in March the Spanish treaty was 
completed ; whereof the terms were very significant. The children 
Spanish were to be betrothed. If Spain declared war on France, England 
Med^na^ was to support her. Spain might retire independently if she 
del Campo recovered the small districts of Roussillon and Cerdagne, which had 
been surrendered (though only in pledge) to Lewis XL ; England 
might similarly withdraw if she got back Giiiennc — a very muc:h 
more visionary prospect. Otherwise, one was not to retire without 
the other being equally satisfied. If England attacked France, 
Spain was to help ; but occupied as she \vas with Granada the 
amount of aid likely to be forthcoming was problematical. In 
brief, Henry was prepared to pay for the marriage, and Spain coidd 
exact a high price. 

France then %vas occupied in the west with the contest in 
Brittany, and in the north she was ,sup[)orting the Flemings in 
their normal resistance to Maximilian. The Englisli could use 
Calais as a base for operations on this side, and also began to 
throw troops into Brittany. Incidentally there was a rising in the 
north of England headed by Sir John Egremont, of which the pre- 
text was resistance to the levying of taxes ; this, however, did not 
take very long to suppress, nor was any one of importance involved 
in it. Still the hostilities with France were carried on in very 
half-hearted fashion ; being confined to defensive operations in 
Brittany which were supposed to be no violation of the peace 
recently prolonged to January, 1490. 

The allies Henry was satisfied to make a show of fighting, and S|>ain made 
no haste to help him, England not being formally at war, Af? 
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early as July, Maximilian, shiftiest and most impecunious of 
princes, concluded at Frankfort an independent treaty with France ; 
who agreed to give up the places she occupied in Brittany if Flenry 
were compelled to withdraw his garrisons ; while there were signs 
that she might cede lloussillon and thus deprive Henry of his claim 
to Spanish support. Within the duchy itself, the Marshal de 
Rieux and his ward were in a state of antagonism ; since he wished 
her to marry the Sieur B’Aibret, a powerful Gascon noble who was 
not too submissive to the French monarchy ; while the Duchess de- 
clared she would rather enter a convent. Anne at last announced 
her adhesion to the treaty of Frankfort ; but as Henry had no 
intention of evacuating his forts, nothing particular resulted. The 
English King could not afford simply to drop the contest, and when 
the New Year came in, he demanded and obtained from Parlia- 
ment fresh supplies for carrying on the war. 

The game Henry had to play in 1490 was a sufficiently difficult 
one : and he played it with consummate skill. He meant to hold Henry’s 
his position in Brittany until he received adequate indemnities; 
had to satisfy his own subjects that he was not going to draw back 
before the power of France ; and he had to carry out the letter 
of his obligations to Spain under the treaty of the previous March, 

On the other hand, he had in fact no ambitious military projects, 
and while Spain abstained from sending active assistance in force, 
she could not complain if he merely stood on the defensive. The 
Duchess, finding herself no better off for accepting the Frankfort 
treaty, adopted the alternative policy of throwing herself on his pro- 
tection. So he welcomed a mediatorial embassy from the Pope and 
showed no unwillingness to negotiate, but continued to strengthen 
his own position ; while he could exhibit a sound reason for abstaining 
from aggressive action and still accumulate war-funds. 

By Midsummer France had enlarged her demands since the 
treaty of Frankfort, requiring the withdrawal of the English from 
Brittany as a preliminary not to her own withdrawal but to arbitra- 
tion on her claims. In September the shifty King of the Romans 
reverted to an alliance with Henry for mutual defence; and the 
scheme of his marriage with the Duchess Anne was pressed on. 
Marshal de Rieux had by this time become reconciled to the 
Duchess, thrown over D’Albret, and come into agreement with 
Henry. At this time, moreover, Henry ratified publicly the Spanish 
2 
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treaty which hatl been accepted by Fertlifiand anti isalj.Ta ei<4'hteen 
months before; but he also submitted an alternative irt'.-ity ‘ (which 
Spain rejected) modifying the portions whicli plactul the contracting 
Powers on an unequal footing. By this step he foi-ced the Spanish 
monarchs to resign any pretenc*e of having treated him generously 
or having placed him under an obligation; and tlie step itself was 
significant of the increased confitience he had actpiired in the stai)i!ity 
of his own position. In December Maximilian was married by proxy 
to Anne — whom he had never seen — ami not long afterwards slu; 
assumed the style of Queen of the Romans. 

Ostensibly, the object of Henry’s dijiiomacy had faihal. Spain 
had rejected his proposals : and the direct results of Anne’s imiri-iage 
were that the activity of France was renewed ; Spain, with the pre- 
text of the Moorish war to plead, was less inclined than ever to 
render assistance ; Maximilian as a matter of course proved a broken 
reed ; D’Albret, his pretensions being finally shattered, siiri’endered 
Nantes to the French by arrangement. England was a|)}>arently to 
bear the entire brunt of the war. Henry was jnstilied in app'aling 
to his subjects for every penny that could he raised, and resorted 
to “benevolences” — an insidious method of extortion whicli had 
been declared illegal in the previous reign, but under the existing 
abnormal conditions could hardly be resisted. A great demon- 
stration of warlike ardour was made, on the strength of which Spain 
was urged to pledge herself to throw hei'self into the war next year 
with more energy and on more reasonalile terms tlm,n the existing 
treaty of Medina del Campo provided for. But in She mean- 
time the French were reducing Brittany, and held the Duchess 
besieged in Rennes. The French King, Charles VIIL, projioscjd 
that the marriage with a husband whom she had never seen should 
be annulled, and the dispute be terminated by his wetkling her 
himself. Resistance seemed hopeless ; Anne assented ; tlie necessary 
dispensations were secured from Rome, and Anne of Brittany became 
Queen of France. 

Now the defence of Brittany had been the |)rimary ground of 
England’s quaiTel with the French ; with Henry himself, however, 
this object had been secondary to the matrimonial alliance with 
Spain, from which the latter was now not likely to withdraw. 
Henry, moreover, had made use of the whole affair to acquire a foil 

^ Busch, England under the Tudors^ pp. 59, 330; and Gairdner’s noty, p. 438. 
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money-chest ; and since it was of vital importance that this should 
be done without turning his subjects against him, it had been 1492 
necessary to lend the war as popular a colour as possible. Hence ^sSse 
it was part of his policy to emphasise at home as his ultimate end attitude 
the recovery of the English rights in the French Crown, so success- 
fully utilised by his predecessor Henry V. in the first quarter of 
the century. It would have been manifestly dangerous for him in 
establishing his dynasty to recede from a claim which both Yorkists 
and Lancastrians had maintained. Incidentally also, there was the 
matter of indemnities owing to him by Anne of Brittany for which 
Maximilian had been made responsible. 

Since then it was impracticable simply to retire, the alternative 
course was to demonstrate ; and Henry spent the greater part of 
1492 in making the greatest possible display of preparation for 
war on a great scale — with a view to obtaining satisfying terms of 
peace. The one real piece of military work taken in hand was the 
siege and capture of Sluys in Flanders (in con] unction with Albert 
of Saxony, on behalf of Maximilian) ; from which port much injury 
of a piratical order had been wrought upon English merchants. 
Meantime negotiations had been earned on, but with no appearance 
of success. At last in October the King actually crossed the Channel 
to take command of the army of invasion; and sat down before 
Boulogne. Then on a sudden the air cleared. Charles in fact did 
not want a serious English war, out of which he could make nothing. France 
But he had developed a very keen ambition to enter Italy and winpg^j,g^ 
the Crown of Naples. Henry by himself, or even in conj unction with 
the much offended Maximilian, was hardly likely to penetrate very 
far into France, if the forces of that kingdom were arrayed against 
him ; but while he threatened, Charles could not move on Italy ; 
moreover, his presence was an encouragement to those of the nobility 
whose allegiance was doubtful. So the French King resolved to buy Treaty of 
off the English King at his own price. Lewis XL, threatened by 
Edwai'd IV., had agreed to pay what Edward called a tribute, in 
return for which he held his claim to the French throne in abey- 
ance. Henry need have no qualms about following his Yorkist 
predecessor’s example. Beyond that, Charles was prepared to pay 
off the Brittany indemnities. Thus Henry secured Peace with 
Honour and a solid cash equivalent for his expenditure; besides 
being able to silence the complaints of the warlike by emphasising 
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the gravity of embarking on a gi’eat campaign with winter coming- 
on. He threw over Maximilian, but the faithlessness of the King 
of the Romans was so palpable and notorious that at the worst 
Henry was only paying him back in his own coin. As to Spain, 
Henry knew that the monarclis had been endeavouring to negotiate 
a separate peace, and they had never carried out thcnr [)art of the 
contract- So far as he was breaking engagements -with his allies, 
their own conduct had given him ample warrant. The event h.'id 
justified Henry’s management of a very difficult situation. The 
Peace of Etaples was ratified in December ; and Henry emei*ged 
from the war with England’s continental prestige restored to 
a respectable position, a full treasury, and his tlirone in England 
infinitely more secure than it had been three years before. He 
was never again driven to enter upon a foreign war ; and now 
the appearance of Perkin Warbeck on the scene, though it kept 
England in a state of uneasiness for some years, was incompai*:ibIy 
less dangerous than it would have proved at an earlier stage. 
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CHAPTER n 

HENRY VII (ii), 1492-99-PERKIN WARBECK 

B efore entering upon the career of Perkin Warbeck, we must Irehnd, 
give somewhat closer attention to the affairs of the sister ^ 
island, to which reference has already been made in connexion 
with the Siranel revolt. Ireland had never been really brought 
under English dominion. Within the district known as the Eng- 
lish Pale, there was some sort of control, extending even less effect- 
ively over the province of Leinster, and beyond that practically 
ceasing altogether, except in a few coast towns ; the Norman barons 
who had settled there having so to speak turned Irish, and even in 
some cases having translated their names into Celtic forms. The most 
powerful of the nobles at this time were the Geraldines, at whose 
head were the Earls of Kildare and of Desmond, and the Butlers whose 
chief was the Earl of Ormonde. But the primacy belonged to Kildare, 
who moreover had stood high in favour with the House of York. 

It had been the practice for the English kinp to appoint a nominal 
absentee governor, whose functions were discharged by a Deputy ; 
and Kildare was Deputy under both Edward IV. and Richard, 

Henry, on his accession, had seen that the one chance of 
keeping the country in any degree quiet lay in securing Kildare’s 
allegiance and support; and proposals for his continuation in the 
office of Deputy had been under discussion when Lambert Simnel was 
hailed as King and crowned, with the open support not only of Kil- 
dare but of nearly all the barons and bishops. It did not suit ^ 487 ^ 2 ^^ 
Henry’s policy to attempt punishment under these conditions ; he gf Kildare 
prefeiTcd conciliation ; and after Stoke, Kildare was retained as 
Deputy, when he and Simnel’s principal adherents had sworn loyalty. 

In 1490 Henry had found it necessary to reprimand Kildare for 
sundry breaches of the law, commanding his presence in England 
within ten months. Kildare made no move, but at the end of tfie 
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ten months wrote to say that he could not possibly come over, as 
the state of the country made his presence there iiiiperative. The 
letter was written in the name of the Council, and signed by fil'teen 
of its members. This was backed by another letter from Desmond 
and other nobles in the south-west, declaring tliat they had |)er- 
suaded the Deputy that the peace of Ireland (piite forbade liis 
departure. 

Probably it was much about this period — that is, some time in 
1491 — that a new claimant to Henry’s throne (Perkin Warhia’k) 
appeared in the south-west of Ireland, declaring himself to be that 
Richard Duke of York who was reported to have he('n murdered in 
the Tower along with his brother Edward V. Desmond espoused 
his cause, while Kildare and others coquetted witli him. Agents 
from Desmond and the pretender visited tlie court of the young 
King of Scots James IV., in March, 149^2, and in thi:; summer 
Charles VIII., whose territories Henry was then ostentatiously pre- 
paring to invade, invited the young man over to kd’ance wlu're h(‘ 
was received as the rightful King of England. Tlie conclusion ot' 
peace, however, at the end of the year, made it necessary for the 
lYench King to withdraw his countenance from Henry’s enemif*s ; 
and the pretender retired to the congenial atmos|>here of the (‘.ourt 
of Margaret of Burgundy. In the meantime Kildare, whose com- 
plicity with Desmond it had become impossible entirely to ignore, 
had been deprived of his office, and a new De})uty appointed. 

1491 The self-styled Richard of York is known to history as Perkin 

wSbeck’s account of his early career siihse{|uently given to the 

appear- world in his own confession is generally accepted as genuine. The 
son of a Tournai boatman, he served during his boyhood under half 
a dozen different masters in three or four Nethcrland cities and in 
Lisbon. At the age of seventeen he took service with one Pregen t 
Meno, a Breton merchant, and incidentally appeared at Cork where 
he paraded in costly array. Such was the effect of his appearance 
and bearing that the citizens of Cork declared he must be a Plan- 
tagenet. Taxed with being in reality either the l^larl of Warwick 
or an illegitimate son of Richard III, he swore he was nothing of 
the kind ; but his admirex's declared that in tliat case ho couhl only 
be Richard of York, who had somehow Ixeon saved from sharing his 
brother’s fate in the Tower. Perkin hmnd liimself unable to resist 
such importunity, accepted the dignity timust upon him, and set him- 
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self to learn his part. The partisans of the White Rose had shown 
in tlie case of Lambert Simnel their preference for even a palpable 
impostor bearing their badge, as compared with the objectionable 
Tudor ; and a genuine Duke of York would have the advantage of 
a claim stronger even than that of his sister Elizabeth, Henry’s 
queen. Perkin, however, must have acted up to his part with no Riddle of 
little skill to have maintained himself as a plausible impostor up to 
the time when Margaret of Burgundy received him — even though 
he met no one in whose interest it was to pose him with inconveni- 
ent questions. So apt a pupil would then have had little difficulty 
in assimilating the instructions of Margaret ; and, after a couple of 
years’ training with her, in at least supporting his role with plausi- 
bility. That Perkin himself told this story is not very conclusive, 
since the confession was produced under circumstances quite com- 
patible with the whole thing having been dictated to him ; yet diffi- 
cult as it is to believe, it is less incredible than the alternative — 
that he was the real duke, who had been smuggled out of the 
Tower eight years before he was produced, and kept in concealment 
all through the interval, even while the Yorkist leaders had been 
reduced to setting up a supposititious Earl of Warwick for a figure- 
head. 

It certainly does not seem that on Perkin’s appearance in Ire- ^492^95 ^ 
land he had any active supporters outside that country, or that^argLet 
he caused any perturbation in Henry’s mind. Foreign princes, of 
whether they regarded him as genuine or as an impostor, would ^ 

certainly not espouse his cause unless they were at enmity with 
Henry. Even Charles VIII. made no baste to lend him countenance 
until it seemed almost certain that there was to be a war with 
England on a great scale ; and he had no hesitation in dismissing 
the pretender when peace was concluded ; while the Spanish 
sovereigns, though quite ready to intrigue against their Tudor 
ally, had no intention of committing themselves to an open breach 
with him. The peace, however, which dismissed Perkin from 
France, gave him a zealous adherent in the person of Maximilian, 
who w^as now filled with a righteous animosity to Henry ; and the 
young lord of the Netherlands, his son Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
declared that he had no power to control the Dowager Margaret, 
dwelling on her own estates. So Perkin made her court his head- 
quarters — a useful tool for the weaving of Yorkist intrigues. 
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Henry might, if he would, have legitimately foundecl a cmm belli 
on this attitude, but he preferred to institute a coinnitn’aal waF; 
from which, however, the English merchants siiflered little less 
than the Flemings. 

In 1493 the Emperor died, and was in eifcct succeeded by tiie 
King of the Romans, though his election to tlie Imperiai tln'one 
did not take place for some years, ^laximilian, liowever, reniained 
impecunious and inefficient; Charles VllL was giving his entire at- 
tention to his Italian projects; the whole affiiir of Perkin VVarbeck 
was carried on mainly l)elow the surface on both sides, by a pi-ocess 
of mining and counter-mining. Henry was well served by Sii' Robert 
Clifford and others, who wormed themselves into the coiilidence of 
the Yorkist plotters, revealing what they Icvai'iit to the King. When 
the time was ripe (January, 1495), Henry’s hand fell suddenly on the 
unsuspecting conspirators in England; whose chiefs, including Sir 
William Stanley, who was supposed to be one of the King’s most 
trusted supporters, were sent to the l)lock. It was this same Sir 
William Stanley who, stiiking in at Bosworth on the side of Ihinry, 
had been mainly instrumental in deciding tlie fortunes of the day ; 
and he had been rewarded with the office of (diainl>erlain. 

Duiing the two years following theTreaty of ]4taj)les Charles VIII. 
had early made his peace also with Spain l)y the treaty of Barcelona 
and with Maximilian by that of Senlis. Tlie desired provinces, 
Roussillon and Cerdagne, were restored to Ferdinaiid and Isabella, 
who adopted a distant attitude to Henry. The French King, free 
to follow his own devices, entered Italy towards the close of 1494, 
marched south without opposition, and was crowned at Naples in 
February, 1495, the reigning family Seeing l)efore him. So early 
and important an accession of strength to the French Crown liad 
hardly been anticipated, and the European sovereigns made haste 
to form a League against France. Spain was desirous of bringing 
England into the league; but the wayward Maximilian was still 
determined to support Perkin Warbeck, apparently thinking that 
by substituting a Yorkist prince for Henry he would .semire a 
more amenable ally. 

Meanwhile, Ireland also had been undergoing judicious treat- 
ment Kildare, removed from the Deputy-sliip in 1492, came over 
to England to give an account of himself in tlie following yeiir. 
Here he was detained until, in the autumn of 1494, tlie Kin^ 
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appointed a new three-year-old Governor in the person of his 
second son lienry, whom he also created Duke of York, making 
Sir Edward Poynings Deputy. Poynings was an experienced and 
capable soldier, who had been in command before Sluys in the 
recent campaign; and on his departure for Ireland Kildare went 
with him. Both- the ex- Deputy and the Earl of Ormonde promised 
to render loyal service ; but it was no very long time before Kildare 
was sent back to England under accusations of treason. We may 
here anticipate matters by observing that this was the last case 
of misbehaviour on his part. He won his way once more into the 
royal favour, and when Poynings left Ireland in 1496 Kildare yet 
again went back as Deputy, which office he retained for the re- 
mainder of Henry’s reign, and a portion of his son’s also. 

It is curious to observe in the turbulent Deputy traits of that 
audacious humour which we are wont to regard as peculiarly Irish : 
a characteristic fully appreciated by the English King. When taken 
to task for burning the Cathedral at Cashel, he is reported to have 
said that he would not have done so, only the bishop was inside. 

His casual announcement on a previous occasion that he could not 
obey the royal summons to England because the country could not 
get on without him was paralleled either in 1493 or 1495 — it is un- 
certain which — by his defence against the Bishop of Meath’s charges. 

He said he must be represented by Counsel ; the King replied that 
he might have whom he would. “ Give me your hand,” quoth the 
Earl. “ Here it is,” said the King. “ Well,” said Kildare, I can 
see no better man than you, and by St. Bride I will choose none 
other,” Said the Bishop, “You see what manner of man he is. 

All Ireland cannot rule him.” “Then,” said the King, “he must 
be the man to rule all Ireland.” 

The government of Poynings was not prolonged, but it was very 
much to the point. “Poynings’ Law,” passed by the Parliament 1494-96 
assembled at Drogheda in December, 1494, fixed Constitutional 
procedime for a very long time. Irish Parliaments were to be sum- 
moned only with the approval of the King’s Council in England, 
and only after it had also approved the measures which were to 
be submitted to them by the Irish Deputy and Council. In effect, 
however, these legislative functions at this time were hardly more 
limited than those of English Parliaments, which were summoned 
at the King’s pleasure, and only had what might be called “Goyerri" 
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ment Bills’^ submitted to them. The royal Council was practically 
in the position of a Cabinet holding office as representing not the 
parliamentary majority but the King^s personal views. The Parlia- 
ment might discuss and accept or reject, but had not as yet acquired 
a practical initiative itself. At the same time that this law was 
passed, a declaratory Act abolished the theory which had grown 
up at an early stage of the conflict between the White and Red 
Roses, of regarding Ireland as a country where a rebel in England 
was a free man: a notion which had greatly facilitated the 
intrigues of both Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck on Irish 
soil. Further, besides some enactments for checking feudal customs 
which tended to disorder, it was ordained that the principal castles 
should always be under the command of Englishmen. Poynings 
also endeavoured, by bestowing pensions (on terms) on some of the 
principal chiefs outside the Pale — such as O’Neill in Ulster and 
O’Brien in the west — to convert their position into one of semi- 
official responsibility to the official Government. A basis for the 
maintenance of law and order having thus been provided, the Irish 
difficulty was solved for the time when “ the man to rule all Ireland,” 
benevolently disposed to a King who had shown that he knew the 
right way to take him, was restored to the office of Deputy. 

495 In the early spring, then, of 1495, this was the position of affairs. 

Survey of Warbeck lay at the court of Margaret of Burgundy ; but his 

situation plans had been upset by Clifford’s information and the punislnnent 
of the ringleaders in England. Poynings was in Ireland, and the 
prospect of keeping that countiy in reasonable order was unusually 
promising. Charles VIII. had just made himself master of Naples; 
and the Spanish sovereigns (who had completed the destruction of 
the Moorish dominion in Granada some three years earlier) were now 
occupied in forming with the Pope, Venice, Milan, and Maximilian 
the Holy League against French aggi'ession ; into which they were 
anxious to draw Henry, whose weight if thrown into the other scale 
would be of considerable value to France. For the last two yefirs, 
since the treaty of Barcelona, they had evaded the recognition 
or reconstruction of any compact with England ; but under the 
changed conditions, while they would not admit that the old engage- 
ments were binding, they offered to frame new treaties for Htniry’s 
inclusion in the League, at the same time confirming the project of 
the maiTiage betw'een their daughter Katharine and the Prince of 
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Wales. Henry, however, was now in a much stronger position at 
home ; and though he desired the Spanish alliance, he had no 
intention of allowing that bait to seduce him into making him- 
self a caPs-paw. France was offering a counter-inducement in the 
shape of a maiiiage with the daughter of the Duke of Bourbon ; 

Henry indicated that while Maximilian was fostering the preten- 
sions of the impostor Warbeck, it was not serious politics to talk 
of being associated with him in the League. Spain might make 
promises on Maximilian’s behalf, but could not ensure that he 
would keep them. 

Time was working in Henry’s favour. In July (1495) an 1495 
expedition sailed from Flanders to place Perkin on the English 
throne. Maximilian’s hopes were high: he bragged to the Vene- invasion 
tians that the “Duke of York” would immediately unseat the 
Tudor, and when he was on the throne, England would be at the 
beck of the League. The Emperor’s impracticability was suffici- 
ently shown by his having procured from Perkin his own recogni- 
tion as heir, if the pretender should die without issue. The expedi- 
tion attempted to land at Deal, but the men of Kent assembled in 
arms, and drove it off with ignominious ease. For once Henry 
was severe, and put to death no fewer than 150 of Warbeck’s 
followers, who had been taken prisoners. Warbeck himself did not 
even set foot on the realm he claimed, but made for Ireland where 
he had first been so warmly welcomed. Here his old supporter 
Desmond took up his cause again, and Waterford was attacked by 
sea and land ; but there was no general rising, and Poynings had no 
difficulty in raising the siege. Foiled both in England and Ireland, 

Perkin now betook himself to Scotland to obtain the help of the 
young King, James IV. 

The affaii’ showed conclusively how small was the danger in Success of 
England of a Yorkist rising in favour of the pretender — a fact very 
fully recognised by Ferdinand and Isabella, though Maximilian 
clung pertinaciously to his protege. Moreover, the position of the 
League was somewhat precarious, since both Ludovico Sforza, 

Duke of Milan, and the Venetians, were suspected with justice of 
readiness to make their own terms with France. It was more than 
ever necessary to bring Henry into the combination ; and Henry, 
still diplomatically suave, was less than ever prepared to acxept con- 
ditions which would fetter him inconveniently. He would not com- 
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mit himself to make war on France except at his own time ; and 
Maximilian must definitely and conclusively repudiate Warheck. 
At last in July, 1496, the new league was concluded. Henry’s 
diplomacy achieved a distinct triumph. His alliance had been won, 
but only on his own terms ; all he wished to secure had been secured. 
The Spanish sovereigns were so far from feeling that they could 
make a tool of him that they were in considerable tre] 3 ida 1 :-ion lest he 
should still throw them over if a tolerably legitimate excuse offered, 
and were anxious to do all they could to conciliate him witliout 
betraying the full extent of theii* fears. Henry had already, in Feb- 
ruary, terminated the commercial war with the Flemings by the 
treaty with Philip known as the IntcrcAirsm Magnu,% which included 
a promo against the admission into Philip’s territories of rebels 
against the English King. 

1496 When Perkin Warbeck made his way to Scotland the young 

King of that country was already fully informeil as to the nature 

King of of his claims. James, when a l)oy of sixteen, had taken part in the 
rebellion headed by Douglas Earl of Angus, in wliich Ids father the 
late King had been overthrown at Sauchie Bum and mui-dered after 
the battle. He was now twenty-four years of age, of brilliant ])arts, 
no mean scholar, an admirable athlete, and ambitious to raise the 
name of Scotland among the nations. His weakness lay mainly in 
a boyish impulsiveness, which often caused him to mar well-laid plans 
on the spur of the moment, and in an exaggerated fondness for 
chivalnc ideas more appropriate to a knight-eirant tfian to a king 
or a leader of armies. Perkin appealed to him as early as 14912 ; 
and before the pretender’s expedition sailed, Tyrconnel, chitif of the 
O’Donnells of the north-west of Ireland, |>resented himself in Scotland 
to renew the appeal. The antagonism of Scottish feeling to the 
ruling powei’s in England was chronic. There was a treaty of |)eace 
between England and Scotland, but the unfailing turbulence of the 
borders kept each countiy constantly provided with a toIeraI)Ie 
excuse for accusing the other of having broken its engagements. 
James was well within his rights in receiving the ckiimant ; of the 
justice of whose title he evidently persuaded himself, siiu’e he 
bestowed a kinswoman of his own upon him in marriage, lady 
Katharine Gordon. In the summer of 1496 he was making active 
preparations for an incumon into England on Warbeck’s behalf; 
largely influenced no doubt by the promise that, vshouid it prove 
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successful, Berwick, which had been finally ceded to England 
fourteen yeai*s before, was to be once more suiTendered to the Scots. 

The astute Henry turned all this to account, by impressing on the 
Spanish and Venetian agents the urgent necessity laid on him to 
abstain from military operations against France while Scotland was 
so threatening. 

James did in fact raid the North of England in September ; a Scottish 
but the incursion was a raid and nothing more. Perkin, to f he 
surprise and even contempt both of Scots and English, protested 
against the sanguinary methods of border warfare, on behalf of the 
people whom he aspired to rule over. But the people themselves 
would have none of him. The expedition withdrew without having 
produced even the semblance of a Yorkist rising. After that, James 
no longer felt eager to plunge into a war on behalf of the pretender : 
but was inclined to retain him as a political asset. When, in the 
following year (1497), Charles VIII. — with a precisely similar object i497 
in view — offered him a considerable sum if he would send his guest 
over to France, the Scots King declined. In July, however, Perkin 
sailed from Scotland, apparently with intent to try Ireland again, 
where Kildare was once more Deputy. Henry had utilised the raid 
to obtain the recommendation of a large grant and loans from the 
Great Council forthwith ; Parliament, which was called for January 
(1497), ratifying the grant as a subsidy. The raising of the loans 
had, however, been proceeded with, without waiting. 

The defence of England against invading Scots was a matter The 
of much importance to the northern counties, but lacked personal 
interest in Cornwall. Year after year the King had been receiving 
subsidies to arm for impending wars, borrowing, and levying benevo- 
lences. When a hostile France was the excuse, the population might 
murmur but was quite as willing to pay as could reasonably be 
expected. But the Scots had never invaded Cornwall, and the 
Cornishmen felt that it was time to protest. They would, mai’ch 
to London — peaceably, of course — to demand according to custom 
the removal of the King’s evil counsellors; Morton and Bray, to 
wit, who probably used their influence in reality to mitigate rather 
than intensify the royal demands. The insurgent leaders were 
a blacksmith, Joseph, and a lawyer, Flamock — appropriate chiefs 
for working men trying honestly enough to formulate what they 
had been led to regard as a grievance of what we should now call 
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an unconstitutional character. With bills and bows, some thousands 
of them starteil on their march; preserving their j)eaceal)k‘chara<!ter, 
till at Taunton the appearance of a commissioner for collecting' tlie 
tax proved too much for their self-restraint, anti the man was killed. 
A little later they were joined by I^ord Audley, who became their 
leader. They expected the men of Kent, wlio of oltl hail risen 
under Wat Tyler and again under Jack (’ade, to takt* up the 
cause: but Kent did not recognise the similarity of the present 
conditions and gave them no welcome. 

Meantime, Henry had not been idle; but he saw tliat tlie 
insurgents were not rousing the country as tliey progrc'ssed, and 
thei'efore he judged that the further tliey were drawn away IVom 
their own country the better. Except for a sliglit skirmish at 
Guildford, the Cornishmen were not actively interfered with till 
they encamped on Blackheath. Then, on June 17th, the royid 
forces proceeded to envelop them. Some two thousand were slain 
on the field. Audley, the lawyer, and the blacksmith, were put to 
death as traitors ; the rest were pardoned, as having been not so 
much rebels as victims of demagogic arts. 

The policy of leniency was not entirely succes.sful, for the 
Cornishmen imagined it merely meant that the King recognised 
the impossibility of dealing sternly with every one who tliought 
as they did. Warbeck, now in Ireland, where he was not iinding 
the sympathy for which he had hoped, received messages to the 
effect that if he came to Cornwall he would find plenty of sup- 
porters. He came promptly, with a .scanty following enough; 
but only a few thousand men joined him. He marched on 
i Exeter, but that loyal town stoutly refused to admit him, ami 
his attempts to caiTy gates and walls failed completely. Royal 
troops were on the march : the gentlemen of Devon, headed by tlie 
Earl, were up for the King. Perkin marched to Taunton, and 
then fled by night to take sanctuary at Beaulieu in Hampshire, 
where he was suiTOunded, and very soon submitted himself to the 
King’s clemency. 

In the meantime the Scottish King, though his sentiments to- 
wards Perkin had sensibly cooled, had no intention cf leaving him 
in the lurch, and had advanced on Norhara Castle very shortly 
after his protege had sailed for Ireland. The Earl of Surrey, how- 
ever, who commanded in the north, was well prepared, and vexy 
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soon took the field with twenty thousand men. James was obliged 
to withdraw, and though he challenged the Earl to single Combat 
with Berwick as the stake, Surrey replied that Berwick was not 
his property but his master’s, and he must regretfully decline the 
proposed method of arbitrament. He advanced over the border, 
making some captui’es and doing considerable damage; but after 
a week, commissariat difficulties made him retire in turn. In Sep- 
tember Perkin’s Cornish rising collapsed, and a seven years’ treaty 
was entered upon between the two countries. 

Towards the pretender and his followers, the King behaved with The end 
his usual leniency. A few leaders only were put to death; other 
penalties were reserved. Warbeck was compelled publicly to read 1497-99 
at Exeter and later in London a confession of the true story of his 
own origin and that of the conspiracy ; and was then relegated to 
not very strict confinement under surveillance. His supporters were 
allowed to purchase their pardon by heavy fines, which satisfactorily 
aided in the replenishment of the royal treasury. 

The end of the pretender’s story may be told in anticipation- 
It was ignominious and less creditable in its accompanying circum- 
stances to Henry. In the summer of the next year, 1498, Perkin 
tried to escape, was promptly recaptured, set in the stocks, and 
required to read his confession publicly both in Westminster and 
London. He was then placed in strict confinement in the Tower, 
where the luckless Warwick had been kept a prisoner for thirteen 
years. The son of Clarence, still little more than a boy, was the 
only figure-head left for Yorkist malcontents. Another attempt 
to impersonate him by a youth named Ralph Wilford was nipped 
in the bud at the beginning of 1499 ; but Henry’s nerve seems 
to have been seriously shaken by it, and probably he now began 
to make up his mind to get rid of his kinsman. Then some 
kind of conspiracy was concocted, in which both Warbeck and 
Warwick were involved; on SSrd November, 1499, Perkin was 
hanged, and five days later Warwick was beheaded, dying as he 
had lived a victim to his name ; suffering for no treason or 
wrong-doing of his own, but simply because he was the nephew 
of Edward IV. 

When the year 1497 closed, the preliminaries of a Scottish peace 1498 
had been agieed upon ; Perkin Warbeck was a prisoner : and the 
French King had akeady found his position in Italy untenable, and 
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agreed to evacuiate Naples and snrreialer the erowii. Ilis dciat.li and 
the accession of the Duke of Orleans as Lewis XIL in April of tlie 
next year further altered the face of intcvrnaliona! j>oJitic-s, already 
changing with the final collapse of VVarbet'k ami ids disappearance 
as a pawn in the game. 
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CHAPTER III 

HENRY VII (iii), 1498-1509— THE DYNASTY ASSURED 

F rom time immemorial almost, it might be said that Scotland Scotland 
had been a perpetual menace to her southern 
Since the days of Bruce she had, it is true, been torn by ceaseless 
dissensions ; a succession of long royal minorities with intrigues over 
the regency, family feuds between the great barons, strong kings 
who found themselves warring on a turbulent nobility, weak ones who 
could exercise no control, had not given the country much chance of 
consolidation ; but the one binding sentiment that could be relied 
on in a crisis was antagonism to England. To settle the question 
by conquest had been proved impossible. Scotland might be over- 
run, but she could not be held in subjection. If England’s eyes 
were bent on France, she must still manage to keep a watch on the 
north : but so long as dissensions were raging, there was not much 
fear of anything more serious than raiding expeditions. 

To keep Scotland^ innocuot^yas a_,„^^^ the 

Tudor^King.^ At the time when he grasped the sceptre of Eng- 
land, the King of Scots, James III., was a feeble ruler surrounded 
by unpopular favourites, with a baronage preparing to rise against 
him, and there was little danger to be apprehended. He was over- 
thrown and murdered in 1488. But James IV. who succeeded to 
the throne was of a different type. He was only a boy, however, and 
Henry was not long in initiating a policy, more fully developed by his 
descendants, of purchasing the support of leading nobles, notably Henry’s 
at this time and for forty years to come, the Earls of Angus — with Scottish 
whom there was a compact as early as 1491. James, however, soon 
proved himself a popular and vigorous monarch, of a type which 
attracted the loyalty of his subjects, with a strong disposition to 
make his country a serious factor in the politics of the time, and by 
no means devoid of political sagacity despite his unfortunate impul- 
3 
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siveness and want of balance. To block Scotland out of the field 
by the simple process of keeping her thoroughly occiijiied with 
internal factions was not practicable under these conditions, and tlie 
attitude of James in the affair of Ferkii^ Warbeck showed that he 
must be taken into serious account. (Henry’s political acuteness 
recognised in alliance with Scotland a more hopei'ui suhition of the 
national problem than in eternal sti’ifcy The idea of a inatriiiioniai 
connexion had indeed once before, since tiie tlays of Edward L, taken 
shape in the union of Janies I. to Jane Beaufort; Init with little 
! practical effect. This idea Henry revived in a form destinet l 
lultimately to revolutionise the relations <>f the tv/oJ<ingd ffiis 

oW^elHest' d aught er ^largaret w^xs but eighteen years younger 
than the King of Scots — quite near enough for 
From the time of the peace entered iijioii after Warbeck’s caphire, 
Henry began to work with this marriage as one of his obji'cts. 
His foresight and sagacity is mai'ked by the fact that he I'ccognised 
— and did not shrink from tlie possibility — that a Scottish monarch 
might thus one day find himself hem to tiie Uirone oTE'nghincI 
France The peace-poiic^to thirds Scotland was facilitaled by the develop- 

Sclland fiiendly relations with France, especially ai'ter the acces- 

sion of Lewis XII.: for the traditioiial ‘Uaiihi alliance,” betwei'n 
France and Scotland, had proved times out of mind loo strong 
to he over-ridden by English treaties. If hVauce wanted Scottish 
help, or Scotland wanted French hel}), there was always s{)m.‘ excuse 
for rendering it; the plain truth being that no trea,iif‘s could 
restrain the forays and coimter-forays of the iionler clans on both 
sides of the Tweed, whether the Wardens of tlie Mai’ches winked 
at them or not; so that there was, in either country, a standing 
pretext for declaring that the other had brokmi truce. An instance 
of these border difficulties occurred within a few montlis of tlie truce 
of December, 1497. A small party of Scots crossed tlie liorder, and 
1498 appeared in the neighbourhood of Norhani. They wtc e chanenged, 
and replied — with insolence or with proper spirit, according to tlie 
point of view. Thereupon they were attacked by superior iiuin- 
bers ; some were slain ; in the pursuit, damage was done on toe 
north side of the border. '^The Scots King felt tliat he had been 
outraged, and was on the verge of breaking of!‘ all negotiations 
with his brother of England. It required all the diplomatic skill 
of Fox (at this time Bishop of Durham), and the mediatorial 
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efforts of the Spaniard Ayala to prevent a serious breach from 
resulting. 

The opportunity, however, was seized by Fox to emphasise his Marriage 
master’s pacific intentions by bringing forward the proposal fhi’ 
the marriage of James with Margaret. Nevertheless, for the i 4 g 8 -’i 503 
next twelve months, Henry displayed no eagerness in the matter. 
Margaret was only in her eighth year, so that in any case the 
marriage could not be completed for some time ; but apart from 
that, there was already existing a project of marriage between 
James and one of the Spanish princesses — which Spain had no 
real wish to carry out, while James was disposed to push it. It 
would appear, therefore, that Henry meant to give effect to his 
own scheme, but did not intend Spain to feel free of the com- 
plication while it could be used as a means of pressure. 

At last, however, in July, 1499, a fresh treaty of peace was\ 
concluded with Scotland, but it was not till January, 1502, that [ 
the marriage treaty was finally xaiififid ; the marriage to take place 
in September, 1503 (when Margaret would be nearly thirteen)? 
and the two Kings to render each other mutual aid in case either 
of them was attacked. James, however, declined to bind himself 
permanently to refuse renewal of the French alliance. There was 
much characteristic haggling over dower and jointure, matters 
in wJhiicn the Tudors alway bargain thev'coii ^X' 

The ceremony was performed by proxy, after the fashion of the 
times, the day after the treaty was ratified ; and the actual 
marriage took place at the time fixed, in the autumn of 1503 — Marriage 
a momentous event, si nce it brought the Stuarts into the direct jyJ 
linFoT succes^nnTnext to descendantsoFTTemTlnTEelnaleTmi^^ 
aM^hTsmnHTli^ sons had nochildren, ancTtEe^^^ 

ofKeFlItrg'fandch ndr^ ^ mi i^~o n^ne he'aH^KeT^im^s 

pfT SnalShT Scotlandr^exactly one hu ndred years eFlEe"“ 

IrTtKe meantime the other and much older project for the union Spain and 
between the Prince of Wales and a daughter of Spain had 
carried out. Originally, Henry’s prime motive in this matter hadnegotia- 
been to secure a decisive recognition of his dynasty by the sovereigns, 
whom he regarded as the greatest political force in Europe.! By 
this time, however, (1498), the stability of his throne and of the 
succession was no longer in peril; but Spain was still the Power 
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whose alliance would give the best guarantees against liostiie cuin- 
binations, Neither Spain nor England wished to be involved in war 
with France ; but neither country could view her aggrandiseviient 
with complete equanimity. *Vt the same time, wdiilc her ambitions 
were chiefly directed to Italy both could aflbrd ibr the most })art 
to abstain from active hostilities. On tiie other hand, times Imd 
changed since Henry had been ready to go almost eap-in-hand to 
Ferdinand and Isabella for their support. The S}>anish sovereigns 
were now quite as much afraid of his joining France as he was of 
any ste}) that they could take. So the marriage treaiy was ratified 
in 14<97 Oil terms satisfactory enough to Henry ; and l)oth in 1498 
and 1499 proxy ceremonies took |)lace. In tlie latt'rr yii.'ir, clauses 
left somewhat vague in the earlier treaties weic given a clearer 
definition in a sense favourable to Henry. 

1499 The accession of Lewis XIL in 149T affected French policy. 

LewisXII. i\-^q place, to gain the friendshi}) of tlie 

Pope Alexander VI., in order to olitain a divorce from ids wife 
and a dispensation to marry Charles’s widow, Aniie of Brittany, 
so as to retain the duchy. In the second |)!ace, he claimed Milan 
as his own in right of his descent from Valentina Visconti (not as an 
appanage of the French Crown). He was anxious tiien to <‘onciliate 
both Spain and Englaml, and ready to make concession.s to l)oth 
in order to hold them neutral. His first steps, therefore, aimed at 
satisfying them, and at detaching the Arcluiiike Pliiiip from his 
father Maximilian; all of whicli objects wertr rapidly ai;coiii|disbed, 
England obtaining the renewal of the treaty of Etaples, with ad- 
ditional undertakings in the matter of harbouring i-eliels. I/rwis 
made separate treaties with Spain am! witli Pidlip ; hut the former 
remained none the less anxious on the score of a [lossible further 
rapprochem?it between France and England. 

The So long as Perkin Warbeck had been al)le to pose as liichard of 

Spanish York, he was necessarily, to all who believed in Idm, the legitimate 
negotia- King of England. Setting him aside, it was still |)ossib!e to ajgue 
1499-1501 Warwick as against his cousin iCizabeth, 

Henry’s queen. But when Perkin and Warwick wen* Ixstli put to 
death at the end of 1499, there was no arguable c'ase for any one 
outside Henry’s own domestic circle. Even if it were held tliat 
Henry’s title was invalid, and that a woman could not herself ix‘igii 
in her own right, Pllizabeth’s son had indisputably a title prior to 
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any other possible claimant. It was stated, though the truth of the 
statement is doubtful, that the Spanish sovereigns had never felt at 
ease as to the stability of the Tudor dynasty till November, 1499 ; 
but, at any rate, after that date they could not even for diplomatic 
purposes |)retend to feel any serious apprehensions. /The year 1500 
presents the somewhat curious spectacle of Henry on one side and 
Ferdinand and Isabella on the other, each quite determined to 
carry through the marriage of Arthur and Katharine, but each 
also determined to make a favour of it. I In this diplomatic contest, 

Henry proved the more skilful bargainer, though the Spaniards 
were adepts, tie frightened them not a little by crossing tlie 
Channel and holding a conference with the Archduke Philip, which 
was suspected of having for its object the negotiation of another 
marriage for the Prince of Wales with Philip’s sister (Maximilian’s 
daughter) Margaret, who was already a widow,^ In fact, there 
was no such intention ; but an agi'eement was actually made that 
Prince Henry should marry Philip’s daughter, while the youngest 
Tudor princess, Mary, should be betrothed to Philip’s infant son 
diaries, then a babe of four months, in after yeai-s the great 
Emperor Charles V. 

So the marriage tmaty was once more ratified. But it was not Marriage 
till the summer of the next year (1501) that Katharine sailed from 
Spain ; and in November the actual marriage took place with no Katharine 
little display. It is probable, however, that Arthur and Katharine 
were still husband and wife in name only when, six months later, 
the Prince of Wales was stricken with mortal illness and died ; 
leaving his brother Henry heir to the throne, and a fresh crop 
of matrimonial schemes to be matured. 

The truth was that Ferdinand of Aragon and Henry of Eng - 1502 
land were men of very much the same type. Both were crafty 
diplomatists, cautious and long-headed, not to be inveigled into schemes 
rash schemes, keenly suspicious, masters of the art of committing 
themselves irrevocably to nothing; both had a keen appreciation 
of the value of money, and were experts at striking a bargain ; 
while each wanted the political support of the other. Each had 
been working up to the matrimonial alliance which was now nulli- 

1 Margaret had been married to Don John, son of Ferdinand and Isabella ; while 
Philip married their second daughter Joanna. Their eldest daughter married the 
Portuguese Infant. 
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fied by Arthur’s death. Ferdinand had already ])aid over lialf his 
daughter's dower ; he now declared tliat the Priiu’css and lier dower 
ought to be returned to Spain. Henry argued on the other side 
that the l)alaiice of the dower should be paid over. I'he 8 })aniards 
then proposed that the young widow should be ])etrothed to the 
still younger prince, Henry ; but at a coinpai-atively early stage in 
the negotiations over the new |)rojcct, Heniy’s own (|uecTi died 
(February, 1503), and it was no long time Ijcfore the Englisli King 
l)egan to contemplate a new marriage for himself. He is even said ^ 
to have thought of proposing that he slioiild take his own son’s 
widow to wife. Logically, of course, as a mere {piestion of affinity, 
the idea was not more inadmissible than that of Katharine’s mfin’iage 
with Henry Prince of Wales ; but it was infinitely more re{)el lent, 
and Isabella was bonified at the suggestion. At any rate, nothing 
came of it, and an agreement for the marriage of Katharine with 
tlie younger Henry was ratified in the course of the yt'ar *' — sul)ject, 
of course, to a papal dispensation. This ^vas ohtaincti, during loOl, 
from the successor of Alexander VL, Pope Julius IL, and Isabella 
had the satisfaction of seeing it before her death. Political exigencies 
504 had only recently been accepted by Pope Alexander as justifying a 
Dispensa- dispensation for the divorce of Lewis XII. from his wife, to enable 
granted fdm to marry Anne of Brittany; but this dispensation of Pope 
Julius was destined to an immense importance in history— to be 
th’i hinge whereon swung o|)en tlie gates of the Englisli Refonmition. 
1499-1506 The years from 1498 to 1503 had not been without impoidance 
Adairs on Franco-Spanish relations, more particularly with reference to the 
Continent position of the two Powers in Italy. Lewis had made himself master 
of Milan in 1499; but the kingdom of Naples presenteti a more 
difficult problem ; since, after disposing of the reigning family, the 
French King would still find a rival claimant in Ferdinand of Spain. 
In 1500 these two monarchs agreed to a partition ; but French and 
Spaniards quaiTelled, war broke out, the Spanisli captain Gonsalvo 
de Cordova expelled the French ; and in 1503 Naples was annexed 
to Aragon. A renewed, attempt of France upon Naples in the 
following year proved a complete failure. 

’^Gairdner, Henry VIL [Twelve English Statesmen), p. 190. The rumour was 
current, but it is doubtful whether it was more than a rumour ; cf. Busch, p. 37S. 

^ It was in the August of this same year (1503) that the otlier marriage, between 
James of Scotland and Henry’s elder daughter Margaret, was finally concluded. 
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In 150S died the Borgia Pope, Alexander VL — poisoned, as it 
was believed, by the cup he had intended for another. The personal 
wickedness of Alexander and his relatives was the climax of papal 
iniquity, the redtwtio ad abmrdum of the claim of the Roman Pontiff 
to be the representative of Christ on earth. His immediate suc- 
cessor hardly survived election to the Holy See ; and was followed 
by Julius 11. , an energetic and militant Pope, who was bent on 
forming the Papal States into an effective temporal principality. 

In the next year Isabella of Castile died, and by her death the 
European situation was again materially affected. While she lived 
she worked in complete accord with her husband, Ferdinand of 
Aragon; her name stands high among the ablest of European 
sovereigns. But with her death the Crowns of Castile and Aragon 
were no longer unicecl. Ferdinand was not King of Castile ; the 
sceptre descended to the dead Queen’s daughter Joanna,^ and in 
effect to her hurd)and, the Aa’chduke Philip, Maximilian’s son, and 
after her to their son Charles. At the most, Ferdinand could 
hope only to exercise a dominant influence (converted after Philip’s 
death in 150d into practical sovereignty as Regent), with a per- 
petual risk of Maximilian turning his flighty ambitions towards 
asserting himself as a rival 

Although both Warbeck and Warwick had been removed in 1499, The Earl 
Henry had not been altogether free from Yorkist troubles in the 
succeeding years. Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was brother 
of that Earl of Lincoln who had fallen at the battle of Stoke, and 
son of a sister of Edward IV. The Earl had not hitherto come 
forward as a claimant to the throne ; but in 1499 he developed a 
personal grievance against the King, and betook himself to the 
Continent, where a certain Sir Robert Curzon espoused his cause 
with Maximilian. At the time, nothing came of the matter; 

Henry was not afraid of Suffolk, whom he induced to i-eturn to 
England with a pardon. In 1501, however, the Earl again betook 
himself to the Continent and made a direct appeal to Maximilian 
for assistance. But Henry was now on particularly good terms 
with the Archduke Philip, and Maximilian was inclining to revert 
to friendly i*e]ations with England. He was in his normal con- 
dition of impecuniosity, and Henry was prepared to provide a 


^ The elder sister was already dead, as well as the one brother. 
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ioan to help him in a Turkish war if his own rebellious subjects 
were handed over. The issue of these negotiations, towards the 
end of 1502, was a loan from Henry of fifty thousands crowns, and 
a promise from Maximilian to eject Suffolk and his supporters. In 
the meantime several of Suffolk’s accomplices were executed in 
England, including James Tyrrel who had abetted Richard HI. in 
the murder of the Princes in the Tower; and ^ William de la Polo 
and William Courtenay (son of the Earl of Devonshire) were im- 
prisoned on suspicion of complicity. Suffolk, however, remained at 
Aix la Chapelle, Maximilian making him many |)romises and pro- 
viding inadequate supplies, while wdth equal lightness of heart — 
having got his loan — he left his pledges to Henry unfulfilled by any- 
thing more substantial than professions that he was doing his best 
to carry them out. In 1504 the migratory Earl had the misfor- 
tune to fall into the hands of the Duke of Gueldres, who detained 
him for use as circumstances might dictate — to the Jinnoyance of 
the Kings of France and Scotland, both of whom wished him to be 
handed over to the King of England, 

1505 In 1505 then Henry’s relations with all foreign Powers were 

posidon ‘‘^^'^^sfactory : that is, none of them were hostile and most of them 
w'ere anxious for his friendship. In these later yeare, however, of 
Henry’s reign he appears consistently in a more definitely imainiable 
light than before. The two counsellors who, however thoroughly 
they endorsed his policy, had probably exercised a moderating and 
refining influence — Cardinal Morton and Reginald Bray — 'Werenow 
both dead, and there is no doubt that Elizabeth of York, popular 
herself, had been a very judicious helpmeet to her husliand. 
Moreover, though he was still by no means an old man, Henry was 
becoming worm out; yet he could never escape from dynastic 
anxieties, the younger Henry being now his only son. Marriage 
schemes had aUvays been prominent features in bis policy, and the 
marriage schemes for himself which he evolved one after the other 
in the closing years of his reign show him in a singularly unattrac- 
tive light, at the same time that his linancial methods were grow- 
ing increasingly mean, and his evasions of honourable obligations 
increasingly unscrupulous. 

Now the Duke of Gueldres wa.s in conflict with the Archduke 


^ See genealogical table {Fn>nt.}, 
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Philip — at this time not only lord of the Burgundian domains, 
but also in right of his wife King of Castile and not on the best of 
terms with his father-in-law of Aragon. In 1505 Philip got posses- 
sion in his turn of the peraon of Suffolk, by capturing the town 
where the Duke of Gueldres held him. Therefore during this year 
Henry became particularly anxious to make fiiends with Philip, 
and lent him money ; having got which, Philip prefeiTed placing 
his hostage again in the hands of the Duke of Gueldres, who had 
submitted to him. 

Out of these conditions rose another futile suggestion of a Schemes 
maiTiage for Henry : who had already considered and dismissed the 
idea of manying the younger of the two living ex-Qiieens of Naples 
— both named Joanna — a niece of Ferdinand of Aragon. The wnfe 
now proposed was Philip’s sister, Margaret, who on her first widow- 
hood had been spoken of as a possible alternative to Katharine for 
Arthur of Wales. Since then, she had become Margaret of Savoy, 
the name by which she is generally known ; but had been widowed 
a second time. This proposal probably came from Philip, but was 
resolutely resisted by Margaret herself. 

In 1506 fortune favoured Henry. Philip sailed from the 1506 
Netherlands in Januaiy to take possession of tlie throne of Castile : 
but was driven on to the English shores by stress of weather. The 
English King received him royally, but while the utmost show of 
friendliness prevailed, Philip found that he had no alternative to 
acceptance of Henry’s suggestions. Before the King of Castile 
departed, he had not only entered on a treaty for mutual defence 
against any aggressor, but had actually delivered over the person 
of the unhappy Suffolk ^ to his sovereign, though under promise 
that he should not be put to death. The prisoner, however, was 
committed to the Tower, and though Henry kept his word, he is 
reported to have advised his son that the promise would not be 
binding on him. At any rate Suffolk was executed, apparently with- 
out further trial, early in the next reign. His brother Richard, 
known as the “White Rose,” who had abetted him, remained 
abroad, and was ultimately killed in the service of Francis I. at the 
battle of Pavia in 15S5, leaving no children. 

Philip had hardly departed from England when a new com- 


^ So Busch. Gairdner is doubtful. 
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mereial treaty which he had aatliori^ed wa^ siinied with die Nether- 
lands, terminating the war of tarills wiiicli iru! again becoine 
active in recent years. This treaty, it is not surpj'ising to rouiark, 
was so favourable to England that in coTitnidistindio!) to the older 
Intercursiis Mag'nus the Flemings entitie(i it. iiie Intenjurms 
Maim. 

ITe few remaining months of Philip's life were troubled. The 
position in Castile was difficult enotigh, and in his absence the Duke 
of Gueldres again revolted, with some assi.stance from France. 
Henry interfered, a.s he was bound to (lo by the recent treaty, not 
without some effect. But I^hilip’s de;vth in Septemiier .'eft liis wife 
Joanna Queen of Castile, with her father Feiilinaiid as Kegent, 
and her young son Charles Lord of the Netherlands, wilii Hargart'S. 
of Savoy at the head of the Council of Regency. Umler tiiese new 
conditions Henry agi'eed to modifications in the new' (.commercial 
treaty, which indeed, as it stood, was almost impo.ssil)ie of fiilliiment ; 
probably in the hope that his project of marrian’e with Margaret of 
Savoy might stiii be earned out, the dowry she v/ouid bring being 
vei*y much more satisfactory than that of Joanna of Naples. 

In a very short time, however, Margaret liad another rival, at 
least for the purposes of diplomacy, lln's was iFounna of Castile, 
Philip’s widow, whom Henry had seen in the H[)ring of 1506. That 
her sanity was already very much in question seems to have made 
very little difference. Throughout the greater fjart of 1507 and 
1508 the English King was making ov(;rturfs to Margaret herself, 
and for Joanna to Ferdinand, blowing hot and cold in the matter 
of his .son Henry and Katharine, and pushing on the betrothal 
of his younger daughter Mary with the boy Ch.arle.s — a pro|)osa} 
brought forward, when the latter was but four months old, in 1500, 
but not at that time sedulomsly pressed. In |)art, at least, the 
explanation of all this diplomatic play lies in Henry’s relations 
with Ferdinand. The King of Aragon, having lost Ins wife Lsal>ella, 
wished to retain control of Castile; at the same time lie was 
in difficulties about paying up the !>alance of Katliarincks dowry, 
without which Henry would not allow her marriage with his son 
to go forward, while the luckless princ^ess was kept .scandalously 
short of supplies. Henry certainly wished to put all the pressure 
possible on Ferdinand to get the dowry ; perhaps he seriously con- 
templated marriage with Joanna as a means of himself depriving 
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Ferdinand of control in Castile; the mariiage of Charles to his 
daughter Mary would have a similar advantage. On the other 
hand, if he manded Margaret of Savoy he would get control of 
the Netherlands, and still grasp at the control of Castile thi’ough 
Charles, while playing off the boy’s two grandfathers, Maximilian 
and Ferdinand, against each other. Henry was in fact paying 
Ferdinand back in his own coin ; but the picture is an unedifying 
one, of craft against craft, working by sordid methods for ends 
which had very little to do with patriotism and no connexion 
with justice. 

If, however, it was now Henry’s primary object to isolate isoS 
Ferdinand so that he could impose his own terms on him, the Lea^rue of 
object was not attained. Maximilian had just taken up a newCambrai 
idea — the dismemberment of Venice; an object which appealed 
both to Lewis of France and to Pope Julius. Ferdinand could 
generally reckon that if he joined a league he would manage to 
get more than his share of the spoils for less than his share of the 
work. The League of Cambrai — a simple combination for robbery 
without excuse — was formed at the end of 1508. Henry was left 
out, for which, indeed, he cared little, knowing that the process of 
spoliation would inevitably result in quarrels among the leaguers. 

But though he advanced the arrangements for the maniage of 
Charles and Mary so far as to have a proxy ceremony performed, 
the marriage project with Joanna was withdrawn, and his overtures 
were also finally declined by Margaret of Savoy. 

In the last year of his life, however, his diplomatic successor — Wolsey 
destined to outshine him in his own field — came into employment 
as a negotiator. It was Thomas Wolsey who probably carried 
through the arrangement for the union with Charles ; Wolsey also 
who re-established friendly relations with Scotland, which had been 
becoming seriously strained. In 1505 James had more definitely 
promised not to renew the French alliance ; but had considered him- 
self absolved from this and other obligations, on the usual ground 
of border raids, in which Wolsey himself admitted that the English 
had been very much more guilty than the Scots. 

But Henry’s own days were numbered. As a boy and as a 1509 
young man he had lived a hai’d life; throughout the four-and- 
twenty years of his reign he had never been free from the strain VII. 
of anxiety, never relaxed bis laboui’s, never allowed himself to cast 
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his cares ojioii other shoulilers. In loOS he hah a serious illness, 
from winch he never fully recovered ; in the early sprint*; of 1509 
his health finally and fatally broke down. On April 21st the 
founder of the Tudor dynasty and of the Tudor systein left the 
throne, which he had won by the sword, to a son, whose rigiit 
by inheritance was beyond dispute. 
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CHAPTER IV 

HENRY VII (iy), 1485-1509-ASPECTS OF THE REIGN 

T he task before Henry when he ascended the tlii'one was a 

difficult one. He had to establish a new dynasty with a Henry’s 
very questionable title, under conditions which could not have^°^^^^°" 
allowed any conceivable title to pass without risk of being chal- 
lenged, It was therefore necessary for him not merely to buttress 
his hereditary claim by marrying the rival whose title was technic- 
ally the strongest, and securing the pronouncement of Parliament 
in his favour, together with such adventitious sanction as a Papal 
Bull afforded ; but further to make his subjects contented with 
his rule. 

Two things were definitely in his favour. The old nobility who 
between the spirit of faction and the love of fighting had kept the 
country in a state of turmoil for half a century were exhausted — 
not merely decimated but almost wiped out ; while the mass of the 
population was weary of wai- and ready to welcome almost any one 
who could and would provide orderly government. The country 
was craving to have done with anarchy. 

A firm hand and a resolute will were thus the primary necessi- studied 
ties ; but tired as the nation was, it was still ready to resent a 
flagrant tyi'anny. The Yorkist Kings had seen that^jbsifiiiiim 
was the condition of stability ; Henry perceived that, applied as 
they had applied it, the stability would still be wanting. He had 
to find a mean between the wantonly arbitrary absolutism which 
had been attempted a century before by Richard II. and recently 
by Edward IV. and Richard III on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the premature application of constitutional ideas under the 
House of Lancaster. The actual method evolved was the concen- 
tration of all control in the hands of the King, accompanied by an 
ostentatious deference to the forms of procedure which were liable 
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to be put forward ss popular rights, atid a very keen attention to 
tile limits of popular endurance. 

Thus Henry’s first step w.as to siiinnion Earlianieiit and follow 
tlie Lancastrian precedent of obtaining its ratification of his own 
title to the throne. The next step, necessitated by his position, 
wa,s to cut the claws of the Yorkists as a faction by striking at 
Richard’s princijial supportei*s. This could only !>e done effectively 
by treating them as traitoi>i — a })roceeding which could not but 
savour of tyranny, ,since they had at any rate been sii[>p{)rt:ing the 
ik f ado King : so again Henry took the only means of minimising 
the arbitrary character of his action, by obtaijiing parliamentary 
sanction. Some ten years later, at tlie time of Perkin Warlxjek’s 
atiempted landing at Deal, he procured tlie remarkable enactment 
that support of a de facto King should not in the future lie accounted 
as treason to the successor who dethroned him — a measure character- 
ised by Bacon, writing a hundred years latei’, as too magnanimous 
to be politic. In 1485 it would have been .so ; but at the actual 
time Henry was himself the dc facto monarch ; he hari no wish to 
punish his predecessor’s supporters fiiiiher ; and he was really [iro- 
viding an inducement to his sulijects to be loyal to tlie ruling 
dynasty. At the same time he could pose as advocating abstract 
justice in preference to the prevailing practice hy which he had 
himself profited ; strengthening his own h;uuls in fact, while in 
theory he was introducing into jiolitics the recognition of an ethical 
princi|)le which — as it happened — no longer conflicted with his own 
advantage 

Policy of I'lenry had an unusual perception of the |)o}iticai uses 

lenity of a judicious leniency: but the leniency was deliberate and con- 
sidered. He could also strike hard, on occasion. The rebels who 
wane taken in the fighting near Deal met witii scant m(*rcy ; and a 
very few months earlier, the execution of the apparently trusted 
and powerful William Stanley had been a sharp reminder that the 
I'oyal clemency could not be taken for grartted. Tliree years latcn* 
he carried severity altogether lieyond the limits of justice in execut- 
ing Warwick. But as a rule he was lenient to a degree which had 
even its dangers. Simnei wtrs treated as of too smidl account to be 
worth punishing. Warbeck from his capture till his attempt to 
escape w^as maintained in comfort and almost in freedom. BuffoIUs 
earlier escapades were pai*doned. Kildare was repeatedly forgiven, 
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and really converted into a loyal subject. The Cornish insurgents 
of the Bkckheath episode were dealt with so tenderly that thej 
took clemency for weakness. Warbeck’s Cornish lising was turned 
conveniently to account for the replenishment of the royal treasury 
by the infliction of fmes, but no one who had supported it could 
complain of harsh treatment ; rather they must have felt in every 
case that they had been let off very easily according to all pre- 
cedents. 

Even when Lovel’s and SimnePs risings were in actual progi’ess, 
pardons were offered to such of the rebels as would make haste to 
repent ; and there was no withdrawal of those pardons afterwards 
on more or less plausible pretexts, in the manner of preceding 
Kings and of Henry’s successor after the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

1 Broadly speaking it was the King’s policy to emphasise the fact 
that he had no intention of attempting to play the tyrant, or to vary 
a rash generosity by capricious blood-thirstiness, like Richard IIL 
The sole victim of tyrannous treatment in this sense throughout 
the reign was the unhappy Warwick. 

But the attitude of strict conformity to law was entirely com- Repres- 
patible with that steady concentration of all real control in 
King’s hands, which was the leading object of Flenry’s policy. For 
this purpose the primary condition was that none of his subjects 
should be sufficiently powerful to challenge his authority and raise 
the standard of revolt, as the King-Maker and others had done in 
the past. The old nobility were practically wiped out. Insignificant 
husbands were chosen for the daughters of York. The blood of the 
Plantagenets ran in the veins of the house of Buckingham ; but it 
was only in the last generation that the De la Poles had mated 
with the royal house, and theh estates were much diminished ; the 
Howards had suffered as supporters of Richard. Surrey indeed was 
deservedly restored to grace ; but no amount of personal loyalty or 
of royal favour exempted the nobles from the severe restriction of 
the old practice of maintaining retainers in such numbers as to 
form a working nucleus for a fighting force ; nor were they allowed 
to accumulate wealth dangerously. Henry was well pleased that 
his subjects should gather sufficient riches to feel a sti'ong interest 
in the maintenance of order, but not enough to use it to create 
disorder. 

Beyond this, how^ever, he was careful to employ the nobles as 
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ministers no more than he could help. He laid the hurdens of 
statesmanship as much as possible on the clergy — on I^Iorton and 
Fox and Warham. Fox, as Bishop of Durham, played a part in 
the relations of England and Scotland at letLst as influential as 
that of Surrey. After Moidon’s death ’^Varham became Chancellor. 
Yet each of these three bishops felt hapjder in the conduct of his 
ecclesiasticiil functions than as a minister of the Crown. All three 
did worthy and conscientious service, but would willingly have with- 
drawn from affairs of State. They were counsellor, not rulers ; the 
one real ruler was the King himself. 

While the King restrained the power of the nobility as military 
factors in the situation, he developed his own control of military 
force by the revival of the militia system, always theoretically in 
force, but practically of late displaced by the baronial levies ; and 
his hands were further strengthened by the possession of the only 
train of artillery in the realm, the value of which was markedly 
exemplified in the suppression of the Crn-nish insurgents. 

Another instrument in the King’s Immls, invalualile for the pur* 
pose of holding baron.s and officials in check, was tlie institution 
which came to be known as the Star Chamber.^ Beside tiie develop- 
ment of the House of Peers as the highest court of judicature iti 
the realm, the development of the Great C’ouncii on similar lines 
iiad long been going on. Tiie two bodies ditfered somewhat in 
this way — that the peers had the right of summons to the former, 
when the judges might be called in totheir assistance; whereas 
there were ex qffimo members of the Council who were not peers, 
and considerable uncertainty prevailed as to the light of peers jus 
peers to attend the Council. The customary jiowers of the Council 
arose from the need of a court too powerful and independent to 
be in danger of being intimidated or bribed by inlluence or wealtli, 
able to penalise gi*oss miscarriage of justice fraudulently procured, 
and to hike in hand aises with whidi the ordinary courts would 
have had gi’ave difficulty in dealing. In exercising this function 
the Council practically came to resolve itself into a judicial com- 
mittee, meeting in a room known as the Star C’hamber, and its 
authority was regulaiised by Act of Parliament in 1487. Absorbing 
into its hands offences in the matter of “ maintenance ” and ‘‘ livery,” 
— ie., broadly speaking, practices which the noliility had indulged 

^Cf. Maitland in Social England^ vol. ii., p. 655, ed. 1902 ; Busch, p. 267. 
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in for the magnification of their households, and the provision of a 
military following— and being peculiarly subject to the royal influ- 
ence, it was exceedingly useful to the King in keeping the baronage 
within bounds. Following, on the other hand, a procedure analogous 
to that of the ecclesiastical courts, unchecked by j uries, and having 
authority to punish officers of the law whom it found guilty of 
illegal or corrupt practices, its influence was gradually extended, 
so that the fear of it guided the judgments of inferior courts. 

Under Henry VIL, however, its functions were exercised at least 
mainly in the cause of justice — they were used, not abused — to the 
public satisfaction, as well as to the strengthening of the King’s 
own hands. The moderation with which Henry used the powers 
he was accumulating concealed the latent possibility of the misuse 
of those same powers by a capricious or arbitrary monarch. 

Not less conspicuous is Henry’s application of the same principles Henry’s 
in his dealings with Parliament. He was careful, as we have seen, 
to secure for his owm claims the sanction of the National Assembly, ment 
and to give due recognition to the authority of the estates of 
the realm. But he gave it no opportunity of acquiring powers of 
initiative, and he directed his financial policy to placing himself in 
such a position that he could escape that extension of its controlling 
powers, which naturally followed whenever a King found himself 
dependent on it for supplies. Throughout the first half of his 
reign he summoned frequent Parliaments, obtaining considerable 
grants on the pretext of foreign wars which were in themselves 
popular ; but he turned the warn themselves to account by evading 
extensive military operations, and securing cash indemnities when 
peace was made. He even resorted, when a serious emergency 
arose, to benevolences, which were illegal ; but he first secured the 
approval of the Council, which could still act to some degree as a 
substitute for Parliament when the Legislature was not in session, 
and he afterwards obtained the mtification of Parliament itself. 

By this means he obtained more than sufficient for the actual 
expenditure ; in the meantime accumulating additional treasure 
by forfeitures from rebels and fines for transgression of the law. 

We have already observed his method of consistently resorting to 
pecuniary penalties as an apparently lenient form of punishment, 
which conveniently replenished his ti’easury. |’Thus, during the; 
latter part of his reign, he was able to do without Parliaments; 

4 
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almost entirely ; suppleinenting his revenues through liis agents 
Empson and Dudley, who made it their business to discover 
pretexts for enforcing tines under colour of law, and often with 
the dimsiest jn-etence of real justice. 

It was in tliis field that Henry overstepped his normal policy of 
not only working through the law but avoiding misuse of it. For 
the lining of Henry’s treasury, the law was abused. The exactions 
of Empson and Dudley were made possible by the statute of 1495, 
em|)owcring judges, upon information receivetl, to initiate in their 
own courts trials of oirenders wdio were supposed to iiave (;sca|)ed 
pro.secution through the corruption or intimidation of juries. 
Empson and Dudley being appointed judges found it an easy task 
to provitle informers, who laid liefore them charges on which a case 
could be made out for fining the accused. !n theory, of course, the 
King was not responsible, and the guilty judges [laid the penalty 
with their lives early in the following reign. Rut the King did in 
fact get his full share of the discredit attaching ; and perhaps his 
methods in this jiarticular have been emplnisised out of [irojiartion 
to other traits in his character and jiolicy !)y popular writers. 
Tiiere is some reason to doubt if Henry was ever (juite fully aware 
of the extent to which these extortions were distortions of law; 
and there is no doubt at all that ICmpson and Dudley did not con- 
duct their operations with a single eye to tiudr master’s benefit, but 
contrived to intercept ample p(*rquisites on their own account. 
The sbitute was soon repealed under Henry VIH. 

Modem economic theories depend for their validity on the 
postulates of the transferal)ility of capital and of htbour. In pro- 
portion to the limitation of the industries possible to a community, 
their laws apply, or fail to apply, within that community. The de- 
velopment of a new industry may be impossible, in the conipetitioii 
with established rivals, without artificial iissistance — assistance 
given to that industry at the expense of the community at large ; 
the preservation of an existing industry may demand like assistance. 
When the labour and capital employed can be transferred pro- 
ductively to another industry, it is obvioirsly better that the ti-ansfer 
should take place, and the failing industry lapse, than that the 
community should be charged with maintaining an industry which 
cannot support itself — whether or no the competitors driving it oat 
of the market are enabled to do so only by like extraneous assistance. 
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When the capital and the labour cannot be transferred, but the in- 
dustry can be maintained by assistance, the question becomes one of 
weighing the cost of maintenance to the community against the in- 
jury to the community from the collapse of the industry. Thus in 
any state with its commerce in the making, when the transferability 
of capital and labour is at best in dispute, the theory of buying in 
the cheapest market, wherever it is to be found, is not in favour. 

It is held better to raise the prices to the point at which the native 
product pays its native producers. In mediaeval times the foreigner 
was prima facie a person who came not to bring trade but to appro- 
priate it. Hence he was subjected to regulations, limitations and 
charges for permission to carry on his operations. The next stage 
is reached when reciprocal free trade is recognised as an advantage 
and mutual concessions are made, restrictions and duties becoming, 
so to speak, implements of war, often enough proving two-edged. 

Henry VIL was not an economist far in advance of the theories of Henry’s 
his age ; but economic considerations, as they were then understood, 
carried much more weight, and generally played a much larger part in policy 
his policy than was customary with the king-craft of the times, or 
with state-craft outside the commercial republic of Venice, the 
commercial association of German Free cities known as the Hansa 
or Hanseatic League, and the Netherlands. Accordingly we find 
him using every available means to obtain a footing in fresh foreign 
markets for the main English products of his day — wool and 
woollen goods ; to secure for English merchants the rights and 
privileges which would enable them to compete on equal terms 
with the foreigner, and to curtail those privileges of the foreigner 
in England. In the matter of wool, the primacy of the English 
article was so thoroughly established that little extraneous aid 
was required. But with manufactured woollen goods the case was 
different, since the Flemings held the lead ; and shipping also de- 
manded artificial encouragement — first, because it was necessary to 
enterprise in the development of the export trade, at present largely 
carried on in foreign bottoms ; second, because the King was, at 
least to some extent, alive to the strategic uses of a fleet which 
could be requisitioned for war purposes. 

The great mart for English wool was the Netherlands, whose The 
manufacturing business required the raw product ; the Nether- 
landers were more dependent on England than the English were on 
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them. Hence this trade was used by Henry ttiroii^'hoiit his reign 
as a political lever — a means to political ends rallier tlian an end 
in itself. If his own subjects sutrered from a customs war, Philip’s 
suil’ered more. So long as Burgundy made trouble on behalf of 
Perkin Warbeck the battle went on. In 1M)b Philip gave up tlie 
contest, and the lutercur.s'u^s- Afa^'nuji lollowfal. Soon after the l)e- 
ginning of tiie new century the fight was renewed, to he terminated 
hy what the Flemings called the Iniercuj’.Hu.^i J/a/w.v. an arrangement 
so one-sided and pressing so hard on them that its terms were 
|)racticaily im|)Ossible of fulfilment : and Henry assentxal to their 
nioditication before his death, partly with .a vi(‘\v to o\erco!ning 
the reluctance of iMargaret of Savoy to accept his matrimonial 
overtures. 

When Henry came to the throne, he found flat export trade 
mainly in the hands of two foiangn groups — tlie Hansa, who had 
acquired privileges in England which they did not rcaaprocate, and 
the Venetians, who held their own without privileges by superior 
commercial acuteness — and of two English grou|>s, ilu! .Mei'chants 
of tlie Staple, who controlled the wool markets, and the Merchant 
Adventurers, who were mainly interested in the manufactured 
goods. The King therefore foilow'ed a consistent |>(>licv of strain- 
ing, in a restrictive sense, the interjiretation of the coace.ssions made 
to the Hansa, of emphasising grievances against tiieni and of press- 
ing for counter-privileges; and he successfully nt‘goliated witli 
Denmark in 1489 a commercial treaty, which intc'iTu'ed 'with the 
Hansa monopoly of the Scandinavian trade, by [ilacing English 
merchants on a competitive footing with them. In a similar 
manner, he brought pressure to bear on tlie Wmetians liy opening 
direct relations with tiie Florentines at their port of Pisa. It is 
carious to note incidenhiliy that the exjKirt dues on raw wool were 
enormously heavier than those on tlie nianufHctun*d goods ; the 
difference being made in order to encourage the Inmu; sale of the 
■"’ooi and to stimulate the home manufacture by this means, as well 
as by encouraging the foreign sale of the manufactured goods. It 
is also observable that w^hen an attempt was made by the I..ondon 
merchants to capture the worsted trade, Henry nip|)ed it in the 
bud. It was no part of his policy to allow corporations — any more 
than individuals — to become powerful enough to demand terms for 
their political support. 
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Recognising, as we saw, the commercial advantage to England The Navi- 
of doing her own carrying trade and of multiplying ships and sea- 
men, Heniy — tentatively at first, but with increasing confidence — 
adopted artificial methods of encouraging this branch of industry, 
at the expense of free competition. Very early in the reign a 
Navigation Act required that goods shipped for England from 
certain foreign ports should be embarked on English vessels, during 
a specified period. Then the Act was renewed for a longer period, 
and finally without a time limit, and with more extended application. 

A great impetus was given to English shipping, with momentous 
results which can hardly have entered into Henry’s calculations. 

He could not have anticipated the vast extensions of empire which 
were to be the prize of the nations with ocean-going navies, with 
the ocean itself for the great battlefield ; or even the extent to which 
commerce and naval preponderance were destined to go hand in 
hand. The monopoly of the States with a MediteiTanean sea-board 
was coming to an end. 

Yet it was in his reign that the vast change was initiated. In Voyages 
1492 Christopher Columbus made his great voyage : in 1497 Vasco 
da Gama sailed for India, not westwards but southwards and east- 
wards round the Cape of Good Hope. Ten years later, Albuquerque 
was founding a Portuguese Empire in the Indian seas. Spain and 
Portugal, pioneers of the great movement, led the way, one in the 
new world of the West, the other in the fabled w^orld of the East; 
where for many a year to come they were to divide a monopoly 
authorised by the Papal Bull of Alexander VI. Before another 
century closed, their dominion was to be challenged by England 
grown mighty and by Holland emancipated. As yet, however, 
men dreamed only formless if gorgeous dreams of what the unkno wn 
realms might bring forth. England played no very large part in 
these early voyages. Christopher Columbus, craving to discover a 
westerly route to the Indies, and failing of Portuguese support, 
sent his brother Bartholomew to petition the English King for aid ; 
but Bartholomew was captured by pirates. Ultimately he reached 
England, but before he could achieve his purpose, Christopher had 
found other helpers ; the prize fell to Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
first historic expedition which sailed from English ports was cap- 
tained not by an Englishman but by another Italian, John Cabot, 
and his son Sebastian, in 1497. The Cabots were Venetians who had 
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for some time been established at Bristol, 'riiey aimed for a north- 
west passage, and found Labrador and Newfoundland, cold, inhospit- 
al)ie, producing no wealth : the ex})lorers who sailed under Spanish 
auspices struck the wealthy and entrancing regions of the south. 
There was little enough material inducement beyond the simple 
spirit of enterprise to attract capital to expcmd itself in aid of the 
Bristol men who followed in the wake of (kal)ot. Henry deserves 
full creilit for the encouragement and ac-tua! pecuniary lielp whit h 
he rendered at first, and no blame for its discontinuation. The 
daring of the adventurers was but ill repaid f'or the time; yet a 
mighty haiwest was to be rea[)ed by Eiygland in tlie days to come. 

If hlngland, however, did not for more thaii half a century turn 
the new discoveries to material account, wealtli and iirosperity did 
increase greatly in the towns, and the* country recovered her lost 
position among the commercial nations partly from Henry’s 
policy directed to that end, partly from the comparatively settled 
conditions of life which gradually pna-ailed. In the agricultural 
districts, however, this was hardly the case, owing to the increasing 
tendency to substitute pasture for cultivation. The tu)uniry had 
no difficulty in j)X'oducing sufficient for its own consumption ; and 
the development of the woollen manufacture made slicep-farming 
in paiiiicLilar much more lucrative. Hut sh<!e})-farming called for 
the employment of many fewer liands; proprietors dispossessed 
small tenants to make large sheep-runs ; migration from the rural 
districts to the nascent manufacturing centres was not a simple 
matter; and thus there >vas no little distress, and a grt'at imiltiplica- 
tion of beggars and vagabonds. The monastciics, wluch in the 
past had been progressive farmens, hml degenerated into landlords 
easy-going indeed but without entcirprise. The wt>alth of the gentry 
increased, but unemployment increased also, and labour at tlie same 
time became cheaper. The evil was to a great exient realised; ixi 
the Isle of Wight, which was rapidly becoming d(!|)opulated, an 
attempt was made to improve matters Ixy limiting the size of 
farms ; the heavy export duties on raw wool were doubtkjss intimded 
actually to restrict the output as well as to divert it to English 
rather than foreign manufacturers ; but since this did not effectively 
check the growing demand at home, the |>roduction of wool re- 
mained so lucrative that it continued to be more attractive than 
cultivation. Attempts were made to transfer lalxoiir from agricul- 
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ture to manufacture by interfering with the restrictions imposed 
by the ti’ade-guilds (which always aimed at making themselves close 
bodies), the object of such legislation being’ quite as much to pre- 
vent idleness as to relieve distress. Nevertheless, the evil grew. Sir 
Thomas More in his introduction to the Utopia^ written early in 
the next reign, gives a vigorous sketch of the prevalent vagabond- 
age just before the death of Cardinal Morton, adding to the 
causes above mentioned the number of lackeys employed by the 
wealthy who when dismissed became a useless burden on the com- 
munity, He also charges the land-owners, expressly including many 
abbots and others of the clergy, with causing depopulation and 
misery by forcing up rents. From him too as well as from other 
sources we learn of the frequency of crimes of violence, attributed 
by him to the reckless employment of the death penalty for minor 
offences, encouraging the fugitive criminal — already doomed if 
caught — to take life without hesitation. 

To a certain extent, then, we have to note among the causes of xhe 
change in rural districts the failure of the monasteries to discharge Church 
their old function of agi'icultural leademhip. In other respects, 
also, these communities had fallen from the high standards of earlier 
days. Discipline was lax. Visitations instituted by Cardinal Morton 
revealed the presence of gi*oss immorality, not only among the very 
small houses, but in so great an institution as the Abbey of 
St. Albans, where the highest officials were guilty of the gravest 
misbehaviour ; and the correspondence seems to imply that the 
disapprobation was by no means in proportion to the offences, from 
which it is fair to infer that no high standard was normally expected, 

, The most to be looked for was an absence of flagrant misconduct. 

The clergy were much more particular about ceremonial observances 
and ecclesiastical privileges than about the morals either of them- 
selves or of their flocks. But as yet there was no sign of a coming 
Reformation. Lollardry, it is true, had never been killed ; its anti- 
clerical propaganda was by no means inactive. But it worked be- 
neath the surface, and could not be taken to indicate an approaching 
convulsion. The greatest Churchmen of the day, Morton, Warham 
and Fox, were absorbed — albeit reluctantly — in affairs of State. 
Blameless, even austere in their own lives, patrons of learning, 
sincerely pious, they lacked the Reformer’s passion, without which 
it was vain to combat the vis imrtioe generated by long years of 
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for some time been established at Bristol The? aimed for a north- 
west passage, and found Labrador and Newfoundland, cold, inhospit- 
able, producing no w'ealth : the explores wiio sailed under Spaiiiah 
auspices stiuck the wealthy and entrancing regions tsf the south. 
There was little enough material indu£*€ment l)ejond the iiiti|ile 
spirit of enterj)rise to attract capital to expend itmdf in aid of the 
Bristol men who followed in the wake of Uatiot. llenrv de«fr\'e» 
full credit for the encouragement ami actual pciiniarj help which 
he rendered at first, and no blame for its disconlinuation. The 
daring of the adventiii-ers was but ill repaid for the time ; yet a 
mighty harvest was to be reaped by England in the days to come. 
If England, however, did not for more than half a rentury Itini 
the new discoveries to materia! actanmf, wealth and prospi'rity did 
increase greatly in the towns, and the country ii*ctiv€mi her li»t 
position among the commercial nations |mrtiy from Henry’s 
policy directed to that end, fmrtly from the compiratively settled 
conditions of life which gradually prevailed. In the agricultiira! 
districts, however, this was hardly the caie, owing to the increasing 
tendency to substitute pasture for cultivation. 11ie cmintry had 
no difficulty in producing sufficient for its own consumption ; and 
the development of the woollen nmnufncture made slieep-fanning 
in particular much more lucrative. But sheep- farming railed for 
the employment of many fewer Imnds; |)roprielor» di}i|io8ii?»eil 
small traants to make large sheep-ruiw ; migration from Iht ruiml 
districts to the nascent manufacturing cenfcnw wiw not a simple 
matter; and thus there was no little dblress, and iigr«»at iinillipllm* 
tion of b^gars and vagalmnds. Hie monasterifti, wliirli in flic 
past had been pro^pressive farmam, hmi dcgerirralct’l info kiiflfortl»i 
easy-going indeed but without enter|>ri5»c. Hit! wcaltli of the gentry 
increased, but unemployment incrBaietl also, and klMiur at th© wfiii! 
time became cheaper, ^Hie evil was to a great extriit imliwcl ; In 
the Isle of Wi^t, which was rapidly luifoming fi©|»piikt4tl| an 
attempt was made to improve mat tew by limit ing I be ti» of 
farms; the heavy export dutksi on raw wool were doiitillrw ir 
actually to resteict the output «» well m to divert it to 
rathar than foreign manufacturers ; hut siiioe tlii« did iiol tiWtiwIy 
check the growing demand at home, the pitMluctifin of wmi re* 
mained so lucrative that it oontiBued to he iiioro attwfliv# than 
cultivation. Attempte were owdle to trwwfer kkitir from agricul* 
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ture to manufacture bj interfering with the restrictions imposed 
by the trade-guilds (which always aimed at making themselves close 
bodies), the object of such legislation being* quite as much to pre- 
vent idleness as to relieve distress. Nevertheless, the evil grew. Sir 
Thomas More in his introduction to the Utopia, written early in 
the next reign, gives a vigorous sketch of the prevalent vagabond- 
age just before the death of Cardinal Morton, adding to the 
causes above mentioned the number of lackeys employed by the 
wealthy who when dismissed became a useless burden on the com- 
munity. He also charges the land-owners, expressly including many 
abl>ots and others of the clergy, with causing depopulation and 
misery by forcing up rents. From him too as well as from other 
sources we learo of the frequency of crimes of violence, attributed 
by him to the reckless employment of the death penalty for minor 
olfences, encouraging the fugitive criminal — already doomed if 
caught — to take life without hesitation. 

To a certain extent, then, we have to note among the causes of The 
change in rural districts the failui'e of the monasteries to discharge Church 
their old function of agricultui-al leadership. In other respects, 
also, these communities had fallen from the high standards of earlier 
days. Discipline was lax Visitations instituted by Cardinal Morton 
revealed the presence of gross immoi-ality, not only among the very 
small houses, but in so great an institution as the Abbey of 
St. Albans, where the highest officials were guilty of the gravest 
misbehaviour j and the correspondence seems to imply that the 
disapprobation was by no means in proportion to the offences, from 
which it is fair to infer that no high standai’d was normally expected. 

/rhe most to be looked for was an absence of flagrant misconduct. 

The clergy were much more particular about ceremonial observances 
and ecclesiastical privileges than about the morals either of tlwn- 
selves or of their flocks. But as yet there was no sign of a conung 
Ileformatiott. Lollardry, it is true, had never been killed ; its anti-^ 
cleric proj^anda was by no means inactive. But it worked be- 
neath the surface, and could not be taken to indicate an approaching 
convulsion. The gi«iteit Churchmen of the day, Morton, Warham 
and Fox, were absorbed— albeit reluctantly— k aflairs of State- 
Bkmelew, even austere in their own lives, patrons of learning, 
sincerely pious, they lackdl the leformeris passi<m, without which 
It was vain to <»mbat the m mmikis generated by long years of 
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clerical sloth, and of the formaiisjn by whiHi tlie ^Vfystcries 

were vulgarly distorted into supui^iitious fuui b'Hitii into ci'remonial 
observances. 

Henry and The first Todor himself was a pious maiu ; '^‘ty was rcckmiei! : 

punctual in observiinccs, coiinnended arid coiuj EMdjb d In Popes. 
His chapel in Westminster Abbey is t'viileuci d' his ^:eal in tine 
direction; he gave alms witli a busiuess.dike r i’‘d to ile.-ir [•fost- 
mortem efficacy. Throughout Ids reign Hu* u|)e,; niaile luiich 
talk of a new crusade, and Heiiry seems lo lei\-e the on<» 
European monarch \vlio tocA the idea seriously. It is true that 
when Alexander Vi. a|>p(?aled in L’dKI for fnnits t«> lhal s fuh the 
English King prefenvcl to heeKeu-ed; Init tie* polite irony of his 
refusal was more than justified hy ids rordiileiH'i* flia^ if fie- ift|ie got 
the money it would not he expemhai for the iienetlt of (liriden- 
dom ; moreover, he did actually baud ovor hnu’ f hoosand | h nnuh. In 
fact, he took the Church as he found it. Tin-re was Imi om* filniost 
infinitesimal curtailment of ecHesiastieal |.trivilege,s in his reign, 
necessiteted by political consideratitms and Jirre|iteii lyv fim l*ope, 
whereby the right of Sanctuary mis withdrawn in rases of treason. 

Learning Fmctically it is only in tin; fjrgiimiug' of an Mlucational revival 

and promise of the dawn of a m w o, dm', it was in f b iirv s 

reign that the study of Grer-k, and with it the new eritiiM*«tiu liegan 
to establish itself. Grocyn and Liriu,cre led the way. In the Iftnt 
decade of the century »!fohn Colet was feeluring at Clxiord, the 
apostle of the new learning on its' religimi.s side ; eitffing Ids pupils 
to the study of the ScTipture.s theimelvos, ratlier than of the m'IkhiI- 
men or doctors of the (’hurch ; treating lliein m rirgainc Irmtisw, 
not as collections of texts. There lie won the friemldup of young 
Thomas More; thither on flying visits came Krasnm,H twice. Gofet, 
made Dean of St. Fa«rs about 1.5115, ccmtifiycd t,o carry mt his 
educational work as the founiler of tlie lamom* St. Pauls Sclif«i!; 
.winning renown also as a great premier ami a h-arli-w riioralist ; 
ft man of rich learning, of a reverent en|.husi.::i>in, of a s|ilrutlicl 
sincerity, of a noble simplicity ; the profihcl of much Ifial was 
and of notlnng that 'wm not la'st, in the romiiig llcfoiifiation. 

But during Henryks r«*ign rolet*« figure is nltnosl, the otily wiif-- 
apart from such representatives of ermlition and »’holanilitp «i 
Grocyn and liiiacre— winch stands forth holding mil a of 

intellectual and moral progress. In effwl there no liieralure; 
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ill this respect Scotland was in advance of England with the vewe of 
William Dunbar, Morels Utopia was still unwritten. When Henrj 
died the Universities had not yet, or had only just, received within 
tiieir portals the men who were to fight the theological battle of 
the i{eformation. More than half a century was to pass before 
the splendid sunrise of the Shakespearian era. 

It has hardly, perhaps, been the custom to render full justice Henry's 
to the founder of the l.'udor dynasty. His reign is stamped with 
a character sordid and unattractive. There is no romance in it, 
no dashing of arms, no valiant deeds, no suggestion of the heroic. 

Tile King’s enemies are, for the most part, contemptible persons ; 
the King %imself is a cold-blooded, long-headed ruler, merciful 
indeed, but from policy, not from generosity, and of a meanness 
in money matters very far from royal. Yet he was not without 
virtues. He was not unjust; he was a statesman more loyal to 
his pledges than most of his contemporaries or their successor. 

He gave something like order and rest to a distracted land, and 
raised her again to a position at least respectable among the 
nations, securing himself on a most unstable throne without re- 
sorting to the usual methods of the tyrant. Had he died when 
Morton died, the baser asjKfcts of his reign would never have 
achieved so unlovely a prominence as they have done. 

The truth is, indeed, that judged by the first half of his i^eign 
alone Henry might have l>een numbered among the princes with a 
title to lie regarded almost with affection. It is only in the light 
of the later years that even his financial policy really assumes a 
mean aspect, though occasionally it came perilously near what 
may Ix^ called shaip practice — and the excuse was great, seeing that 
a full treasury was an ateolutely necessary condition of establishing 
the new rule. The imprisonment of Warwick was an act of palp- 
able injustice, yet the risk of letting him go free would have been 
enormous. In another ruler than Heniy, the leniency which we 
attribute to astute policy would have been freely described as sur- 
prising magnanimity. He never betrayed a loyal servant. His 
genuine appreciation of the true spirit of chivalry was shown when 
he took Surrey ^ from the Tower to entrust him with high command 

^ Surrey, the ion of “ joetcy of Korfolk,” Richard's supporter, was impritonid 
in the Tower. At the time of Simnel’s insurrection his gaoler oicred to let him 
escape, hut he rehiscd, saying that the King had sent him to confinement, and only 
from the King would he accept release. 
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in the North. The luckless Ijidy Katharine Gorcioii, the wife of 
Perkin Warbeck, was treated with remarkable rourtesv ar»! liber- 
ality. There was even a genial humour irt the King’s behavimir to 
Kildare. His own marriage he do«btle>s looked u|'k:)!j as a |iiirely 
political affair; but while his wife lived his lojtdty t(» Ids marriage 
vow is in strong contrast to the general lieentiousness of tite princes 
of his clay ; and the picture of Htmry and Idi'/jdadh si riving in turn 
to comfort each othcfr on Prince Arthur’s deaf I u as r* 'corded Ijv a 
contemporary^ can hardly Ikj fitted on to the conception of lieni-y 
as a man almost without the more tender feelings of humanity. 

Yet all this is forgotten or di.scolourt'd liy rt as**n of llie ugly 
picture of those later days when Morton and Prince Arlhtir and 
Kiizabeth were gone, it sianus^ imieecb as though a certain moral 
deterioration had set in from the time when Henry made up Ids 
mind to do violence to his conscience by making avvay with Warwick 
in 1409. Morton, his wisest counsadlor, of whom Mure gives a mted 
attractive |x)rtrait in the Utopia^ tlied the next year ; Arthur, whom 
he loved, in the .spring of 1502; Eiizjibelh, always a red rung and 
sol'ttjrdng influence, within a twelvemonth <rf Arthur. I'o tlwne 
latter years belong almost entirely the extortimiH iif Empson and 
Dudley ; the harsh treatment of Katharine of Aragon, a helpless 
hostage in his liands; the revolting i^roimwi for a uidim with tlie 
crazy Joanna of Orsiile. This view is furtlter Imuiic out when we 
observe that in these years also Ids |M)liHeiil foresight ^iegciiiTates 
into craftiness, pmmal iiidmosities |ilaying a larger part. 1‘lie 
intellectual falling off i.s hanily marki'd than the iueral. For 
the |>ersonal re|>ute of a King wiro was idmost, if not tpdle, mu* of 
the great, it is to be regretted that Ids Itot years havi* cast a. 
permanent cloud over a reign which i;iii|)l«itically mmlc for the 
good of the nation over which ht* ryletb 

^ Gairdner, Chr^n.t i., p. 36 ; v., p, jyi. 
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CHAPTER V 

HENRY Vin (i), 1509.27~BGO ET REX MEUS 

R oughly speaking, the forty years preceding the accession jjj 
of Henry VIIL had witnessed the birth of modern Europe. ^^509 
The old feudal conception of Christendom had passed away : the 
modern conception of organic States had taken its place. The 
English Kings had for some time ceased to hold sway in France, 
whether as claimants to the throne or as great feudatories. France 
herself had become a united and aggressive nation ; the fusion of 
the Spanish monarchies was almost completed : the Emperor was 
no longer regarded as the titular secular head of Christendom, but 
was virtually the chief of a loose Germanic confederation. The 
I'urk, finally established in Eastern Europe, was shortly to find 
himself regarded as a possible ally of Christian Powers ; Christen- 
dom still reckoned the Pope as its spiritual head, but the cataclysm 
was already preparing; and the enterprise of daring seamen had 
but just rent the veils that had hidden from the nations of Europe 
the boundless possibilities of a new world in the West and an 
ancient world in the East, converting the pathless ocean into the 
great Highway. 

Since the death of the conqueror Henry V., England herself England’s 
had l>een rent and torn by internal broils. For many a long 
she had taken but little share in the affairs of Europe. But it 
liad l)een the part of the first Tudor King to win for her breathing 
time ; to sec^l^' a f)eriod for rest and internal recuperation, which 
sliould fit her to hold her* own in the counsels of Europe should 
her interests demand it. The civil broils were ended ; trade had 
revived ; wealth had been accumulating. Henry had not sought 
military glory, but he had played the game of diplomacy^ with 
acuteness and finesse. When he ascended the throne, the princes 
of Europe had regarded England as a Power that might safely he 
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neglected unless she could be used as a catVpaw ; but before he died 
they had learned that they could no longer negotiate with him 
except on equal terms. In a sense, perhaps, it is time that England 
was still reckoned as no more than a third-rate ^ Power, since her 
military prestige had fallen and the chances of its restoration were 
untested, while her interests would not naturally lead her into 
active participation in European complications; but she had at 
least achieved sufficient importance for the Powers to desire her 
favour rather than her ill-will, and for herself to be able to put a 
price on her support when it was asked. 

So far, however, it was rather respect for the personal ability of 
Henry VII. than a high estimate of the English nation that hml 
secured the English position; and when the astute old monarch 
was succeeded on the throne by a frank, high-spirited lad of 
eighteen, the Princes of Europe flattered themselves that England 
would revert to the position of a cat’s-paw. From this point of view 
the first beginnings of the reign were promising. Eui'ope, however, 
was soon to be undeceived ; to discover that the young King hail 
an unfailing eye for a capable minister, a sincere devotion to his 
own interests, and an unparalleled power of reconciling the dictates 
of desire and conscience. 

At home, circumstances combined to render Henry extra- 
ordinarily popular. Handsome, endowed with a magnificent 
physique, a first-rate performer in all manly exercises, gifted with 
many accomplishments, scholar enough to be proud of his scholar- 
ship, open of hand, frank and genial of manner, with a boyish 
delight in his endowments and a boyish enthusiasm for chivalric 
ideals, all English hearts rejoiced in his accession. The scholars 
looked forward to a Saturnian age; his martial ardour fired the 
hopes of the fighting men ; the populace hailed with joy a King 
who began his rule by striking down the agents of extortion to 
whom he owed the wealth inherited from his economical sire. 
Henry in fact was blessed with the most valuable of all possessions 
for a ruler of men, a magnetic personality, which made his servants 
ready to go through fire and water, to stifle conscience, to forgo 
their own convictions at his bidding. 

iC/. Brewer, Reign of Henry VIIL, i., p. 3; Creighton, Woluy, p. ii. The 
estimate, however, seems to be rather the outcome of an incHnatton to magnify 
Wolsey’s achievement ® ^ 
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When he ascended the throne, however, none had the glimmer- 
ing of a suspicion whither that imperious will was to direct the 
destinies of the nation : his earliest acts gave little indication of 
the later developments of his character and policy. 

His first step was to complete the marriage with Katharine of 1509 
Aragon, to whom he had been betrothed, under the papal dis- 
pensation, on the death of his elder brother, her husband. It is 
not without interest to note, in view of a plea put forward against 
the “ divorce ” in later years, that th.e bride was arrayed for the 
wedding as one who was not a widow but a maiden. Shortly 
afterwards Erapson and Dudley, his father’s unpopular agents, were 
brought to the block after attainder on a not very credible charge 
of treason,^ since the misdeeds of which they had been guilty could 
hardly be construed into capital offences. 

Now, however, events on the Continent were to offer a field for 
Henry’s ambitions, and incidentally to disillusion, at least in part, 
his young enthusiasms. 

The three great Powers — Prance, Spain, and the Empire — which xhe 
had been evolved out of the mediaeval European system, were united 
in the desire of preventing Italy from following their example and 
consolidating into a nation. Venice, as the one Italian State strong 
enough to have some chance of combining the rest under her leader- 
ship, was the object not only of their jealousy but also of the Pope’s* 

A few months before the death of Henry VII., these four com- 
bined in the League of Cambrai, for the dismemberment of Venice. 

The allies, however, were not guided in their actions by any altru- 
istic motives — any excessive regard for the interests of their associ- 
ates. The French King, Lewis XII., by prompt and skilful action, 
made himself master of the north of Italy before the rest were 
ready to move. This was by no means to the taste of Ferdinand 
or of Pope Julius ; but as yet Maximilian had seen no reason to be 
displeased. Ferdinand would not risk a quarrel with Maximilian, 
which might have led to that monarch’s interference in Castile on 
behalf of the boy Charles — his grandson as well as Ferdinand’s — • 
the nominal King of that portion of what Ferdinand looked on as 
his own dominions. So the crafty old King bided his time, drop- 
ping a quiet hint to young Henry in England that a moment might 


1 Brewer, i., p. 44 ; L. & P., i., lara. 
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be approaching favourable to an Englisli attack on Prance, in 
revival of the ancient claim to the cn>wn, or at any rate to Guienne. 

Henry, as yet unskilleti in the tortuous diplomacy of his father- 
in-law, was well content to be guided by his advice. Ferdinand 
intrigued to unite Julius and Maximilian against France, and to 
shift the burden of battle, when it should come, off Ids own 
shoulders on to Henr/s. Meantime, the outward professions to 
France remained of the most amicable character. 

Then Lewis made a blunder which gave Ids eneiidt*s their open- 
ing. He called a General Council at Pisa wldcli was in edfect an 
attack on the spiritual authority of Horne. By the end rdTolO, Julius 
was at open war with the French King ; Ferdinand was in alliance 
with the Pope; in the course of the next year, tire Holy ix»ague 
1512 was formed ; a combined attack was concutrted ; ami in June, 1 

Dorset’s ^n English expedition, under the commami oi' Lord Domd, landed 
expedition . „ r ; 1 » • ,1 % . 

m Spam, on the theory that it was to be assisted by Ferdmand m 

the conquest of Guienne. 

The expedition was a melancholy failun;. 'Fhe Englisli troops 
and their commander were alike inexperienced in war; Ferdinand 
would not move against Guienne, urging with some plausibility that 
the securing of Navarre was a needful preiindnary ; the Hokliers 
wanted beer and had to put up with Spanish wines; finally they 
insisted on returning to England, and Dorset had put the bt«t 
face he could on a veiy awkward situation. OHicially it was 
announced that the withdrawal Wim made with I’Vrclinantfs approval. 

So far, the European anticipations of England’s incapacity had 
been duly fulfilled. A military fiasco had ttccoiii|mnii*d an innocence 
of diplomatic guile which looked prondHing to the Uoiitinental rulers. 
But the promise was to lie disappointed. 

Rise of Henry VII. had avoided war and imtl his own foreign 
Wolsey minister ; when he died, he left to form Ids Kords Council some cap- 
able subordinates like Fox the Bisliop of Winchester, but no one 
experienced in the responsibilities of control. Among the noble 
houses, the Howards were shortly to display at least a ffiir share of 
military capacity. (But it was to a miidsttir of at kmt inkidie-claBs 
origin, a rising ecclesiastic who had, however, hitherto held no 
office of the first rank, that England wii» to owe a surprisingly 
rapid promotion to European equality with the liwt-clfws Powers.! 

(With that skill in selecting_mmliiab}§,,,.,,,,,iffyiaitft^^ distm- 
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guished his entire career, Henrj VlII. by the time he was one-and- 
twenty had already discovered in Thomas Wolsey the man on whose 
native genius and unlimited power of application he could place 
complete reliance^ 

Wolsey had been employed on diplomatic missions by the old 
King; whose methods he had gauged and whose policy he had 
assimilated, but only as a basis for far-reaching developments. He 
was brought into the Royal Council by Fox, partly no doubt in 
hope that he would counteract the influence of Thomas Howard, 

Earl of Surrey, and others of the nobles who were martially inclined 
and imbued with a time-honoured hostility to Prance. |It was no 
long time before he outshone his patron, who, however, had rightly 
judged his tendencies.^ Wolsey was no friend to war, and had no 
hostility to France, for the plain reason that he preferred diplo- 
matic to military methods, and was quite as well pleased to advance 
English interests by alliance with France as by alliances against her 
if he saw his way to profit thereby. It is probable enough that he 
would have avoided the war with France if he had had the power ; 
since he had not, he devoted his energies to making the war itself 
as successful as possible. 

The arrangements for the Guienne expedition had not unnatur- 
ally been singulaiiy defective. Wolsey devoted himself with untir- 
ing zeal to the organisation of a new expedition in the following 
spring. Nothing was left to chance over which it was possible for 
one man’s energy to exercise supervision. The first outcome was a 
naval engagement off Brest on 25th April, wherein the Englishisms 
admiral. Sir Edward Howard, restored at least the English reputa- French 
tion for valour, falling — overwhelmed by numbers — on the deck of the war 
French flag-ship which he had boarded almost single-handed. The 
French fleet was much larger than that of the English, and the 
attack on it which he led was a desperate enterprise in which his 
ships were beaten off; but those who had jeered at the failure in 
Guienne were silenced, and Henry was enabled to land his troops 
undisturbed at Calais at the end of June. Both the King and 
Wolsey were with the army, and proceeded to lay siege, on 1st 
August, to Terouenne, which was partially re- victualled by the bold 
dash of a relief party of horsemen through the besieger’s lines. 

Here the besiegers were shortly joined by a contingent under 

Maximilian (who professed himseK a mere volunteer under the 
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English King). The advancing French army was put to complete 
rout in the “battle of the Spurs” — the consequence of a sudden 
panic — and on August 2gnd Terouenne surrendered. Tournai 
followed suit a month later. 

In the meantime, events of moment had been taking place on 
the Scottish border. 

Scotland James IV., as we have seen, had by no means been on con- 
1499*^513 tinuousiy good terms with Henry VII., and had lent a good de<al 
more than merely moral support to the pretensions of Perkin War- 
beck. At the close of the adventurer’s active career in tlie end of 
1497, a treaty was made between England and Scotland which was 
to remain in force till a year after the death of either monarch ; and 
there were further treaties when James married Margaret Tudor in 
1503. On the other hand, James had always maintained the 
traditional alliance with France, and in 1507 had declined the 
papal invitation to enter the league then formed to I’esist B'reiich 
aggression. Since the accession of Henry VIII., the relations 
between the two countries had been exceedingly strained, f There 
were personal quarrels about jewels retained in England'" which 
James claimed for his wife. Scottish sea-captains had been treated 
as pirates by the English authorities.j Plenry, having joined the 
league against France, wished to patch up the quarrel with James ; 
James, incited by the French, would not make friends with the 
active enemy of France ; the French Queen sent him a message 
bidding him strike a blow on English ground as her knight. West/ 
the English ambassador, gives a highly uncom|)limen tary account 
of James’s bearing at this time, but his evidence may be coloured. 
At any rate, there can have been little doubt in James’s mind that 
a successful war with France would leave Henry i*eady to make 
himself extremely unpleasant to Scotland, even though he might 
not patently set the treaty aside; and for himself there was a 
degi’ee of obligation to help France when she came to ojKjn hostili- 
ties with England ; while Henry’s instructions to West are hajrdly 
consistent with a character for stainless and unassailable honour.^ 
At any rate, the conclusion of the matter wa.s that when Henry 
sailed for Calais, James soon made up his mind, with the support 

d Brewer, mi., p. 29. L. P„ 1 , 1926, 3128, 3129, 3S11, 3B38, 388a, 

2 Cf. Hist Scot, i., p. 375 ; commenting on Brewer, Hmry FJJi., pn. a8. 
ag, q.v, / rt 
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513 of most of the nobility, to declare war, and sent Heriry his deiiance 
inodes — promised West to do before opening hostilities. On 
England S 2 nd August he was in England at the head of a gi’eat army ; by 
(Aug.) month, Norham Castle, Ford, and other strongholds 

were in his hands.^ Thereafter, he entrenched himself on Flodrien 
Ridge, and awaited the approach of the English army. 

Queen Katharine and the Earl of Suitcv had been left in charge at 
home when the King with Wolsey and Fox also crossed the channel. 
To the Queen^s energy the successful results were in no small degree 
due, as well as to the military skill and audacity of the Howards, 
and to James’s reckless disregard of strategical and tactical principles. 

Had the Scottish monarch held to his plans, his cam|)aign could 
hardly have failed to be successful. His army was large, and well 
victualled ; his position on Flodden Edge was exceedingly strong ; 
he had secured the fortresses which might otherwise have threatened 
him on flank or reai\ His object was to entice the English com- 
mander, SuiTey, away from his base, and force him to fight at a 
disadvantage, or to see his levies melt away, for lack of provisions. 
SuiTey, advancing from Alnwick to Wooler, tried to inveigle him 
into descending from the Ridge to the open plain, but James was 
not to be tempted. 

Flodden Eastward of Flodden the Till flows north to join the Tweed. 
(Sept.) SuiTey put the Till between himself and the Scottish army, {ind 
marched north, his movement masked by hills on his left, 
with the intention of reaching Berwick, or of threatening the 
Scottish communications. Aixived at Barmoor Wood, the Admiral, 
Thomas Howard, Sun-ey’s son, proposed to march west, cross tlie 
Till, and move south again, threatening the rear of James’s po.sition. 
The operation, involving a very hard march, was carried out. The 
main army crossed at Twizel Mill, the rearguard fording tlie .stream 
as high up as Sandyford ; the junction l)eing effected l)ehin{l Branx- 
ton Marsh. The passage of the troops might easily have been 
prevented ; but James, very inefficiently served in scouting, knew 
nothing of what was going on. When the approach of the English 
became known, he suddenly resolved to descend and give !)attle on 
the plain, instead of remaining in his almost impregnable position. 

^ Cf. Lang, Bisi. Scot., i., p. 377. 

® The traditions concerning the King and the old Earl of Angus on this occasion 
ha 76 been very untenderly handled by Mr. Andrew Lang, Bisi, Scot., i,, p. 390. 
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So on the afternoon of September 9th was fought the bloody 
and decisive battle of Flodden. Of the two armies, the Scottish 
was probably the larger ; but the English captains had their troops 
better in hand than the border lords on the Scottish left, or the 
highland chiefs on their right. After fierce fighting, the Scottish 
wings were broken, and the Scottish centre was completely en- 
veloped. There, headed by the King, fought the pick of the 
Scottish chivalry. The stand made was magnificent, the slaughter 
appalling. The English victory this time was one not of the bow 
— as so often before — but of the bill or axe against the spears in 
which the northern nation trusted. By hewing away the speai'- 
heads, the English disabled their opponents; yet they fought on, 
till man by man they fell around their monarch. The King him- 
self, brave as any man on the field, was slain ; in the ring of his 
dead companions in arms were found the bodies of thhieen earls, 
three bishops, and many valiant lords. There were few families in 
Scotland which did not contribute to that hecatomb, whereof the ^ 
memory is enshrined in the national song of lamentation, “The 
Flowers of the Forest ”. 

^or many a J ong year the military ,Pi):eg£aL_ .of Sco tljiid... wa-s-JEffects of 
bxo]£ijcuxJ^^ i^*om that quarter Henry 

was to have no more serious fears. Great and decisive, however, as 
Surrey’s^ triumph was, the English also had paid a heavy price, 
and were unable to follow up victory by invasion. But Scotland 
had not only lost the best and bravest of her sons ; the King’s 
death left the Crown to a babe not eighteen months old, and the 
government of the country to the babe’s mother, Margaret, the sister ’ 
of Henry VIII., and to a group of nobles, to whose personal feuds 
and rivalries, constantly fomented by English diplomacy, the interests 
of the Scottish nation were completely subordinated. 

The year 1513 had completely restored the reputation of the 
English arms. The sea-fight off Brest, the successes at Terouenne 
and Tournai, and, finally, the great victory of Flodden, proved 
beyond dispute that Englishmen only needed to be well led to 
show themselves as indomitable as ever they had been in the past. 

■‘Surrey was rewarded with the Dukedom of Norfolk, held by his father. 
Accordingly, after this he becomes “Norfolk,” and his son Thomas becomes 
“ Surrey”. In 1524 the son succeeded to the Dukedom, and is the “Norfolk” of 
the latter half of the reign, the “ Surrey ” of its last years being his son Henry, 
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Henry’s and a stout man-at-ar-ms, who was also personally devoted to 
the Princess Mary, was selected by Wolsey as a better negotiator than 
one of the anti-French party. Henry and Francis were both keen 
hands at a bargain, and thei’e was serious trouble as to Mary\s 
dower and the financial arrangements connected with her return. 
Francis gained his purposes by alarming Mary and at the same time 
encouraging Suffolk to man*y her out of hand ; which he did, 
secretly. After that, there could be no more talk of Mary^s dowry 
being repaid; and Henry had to content himself with making heavy 
demands on Suffolk’s purse.' The event is of further significance, 
because Henry at present had no offspring, and the young King of 
Scotland, son of his sister Margaret, was heir presumptive to the 
throne; whereas if his younger sister Mary should have children, it 
was certain that there would be a party to support their claim in 
preference to that of the Scottish monarch. In fact, ultimately, 
Mary’s grandchild Lady Jane Grey was actually put up as a claim- 
ant to the throne. 

Marignano The general effect however was, that Fmncis drew away from the 

(Sept.) English alliance, and associated himself more closely with Ferdinand ; 
having Italian conquests and more particularly Milan in view. In 
the summer he set out, crossed the Alps with unexpected success, and 
in September won the great victory of Marignano, routing the Swiss 
troops which had hitherto been reputed invincible. Such triumph- 
ant progress however was more than the other monarchs or the 
Pope, Leo X., had reckoned for, and there was a rapid and general 
reaction in favour of checking the Fi-ench King’s career. The 
inflation of the power of France was satisfactory to no one else ; 
but incidentally the effect was not disadvantageous to Wolsey, since 
it forced Pope Leo into an attitude of compliance with English 
demands in order to secure English support, with the result that 
Wolsey was raised to the CardinaJate, having recently been made 
Archbishop of York. ‘‘The Cardinal of York” is the title by 
which he is named in official references from this time (Nov., 1515). 

Here it may be noted that a daughter, afterwards Queen Maiy, 
was bom to the King early in 1516. Before this time, two sons at 
least — according to some authorities no fewer than four — had been 
bom^ but had died either at birth or shortly after. 

1516-17 During the winter, Wolsey — having no wish to plunge England 

chan^es^ into war — ^persuaded Maximilian (by means of a very able dipio- 
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matic agent, Richard Pace) to take up arms against Francis in 
Italy. As a rule, Maximilian took sides with any one whose gold he 
expected to divert into his own pocket ; but Pace managed to keep 
the English subsidies, which were to pay the Swiss Mercenaries, out 
of the Emperor ^s hands ; so the Emperor retired from the war in 
the spring. Early in this year, too, Ferdinand died, leaving 
Charles lord of all Spain as well as of the Netherlands. This left 
the young King to the guidance of advisers whose interests were 
mainly Flemish, and who were consequently anxious in the first 
place for the friendship of France. Hence in August the treaty 
of Noyon was contracted between Francis and Charles ; in which 
the Emperor shortly afterwards joined when he found that Eng- 
land would not provide him with funds unless he earned them. 
Wolsey’s real strength lay in the fact that neither Maximilian 
nor Charles could afford any serious expenditure without his 
financial support ; Francis was waking up to the fact that as allies 
they were both broken reeds, though in active combination with 
Wolsey against him they would be dangerous ; and as the year 
1517 passed, the inclination for France and England to revert to 
amicable relations revived ; becoming more marked in the follow- 
ing year when the birth of a dauphin suggested his betrothal to 
the little Princess Mary. 

During these two years, the reality of Wolsey ’s control of 1518-19^ 
the situation was further demonstrated by his management of^^c^s ^ 
the Pope, who refused him the office of legate after having re- 
luctantly made him Cardinal. Leo however, like other Princes, 
was in want of cash, and sent legates to the European Courts 
to raise funds under colour of a crusade: whereupon Henry de- 
clined to admit Cardinal Campeggio to England, on the ground 
that to receive a legate a latere was against the rule of the realm. 

Wolsey seized the opportunity to suggest that if he himself, being 
an English prelate, were placed on the same official footing as 
Campeggio, the objection might be withdrawn; and Leo had to 
agree. 

In the result, an alliance was concluded with France under 
which the infants were betrothed, Toumai was restored to France, 

France was to pay 60,000 crowns and promise not to interfere in 
Scottish affairs to the detriment of England, and Wolsey was 
enabled to pose as the pacificator of Europe ; the other Powers with 
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more or less reluctance all finding themselves constrained to give 
their adherence to the new ti’eaty of Universal Peace. 

Thus when the year 1519 opened, Wolseys policy was triumph- 
ant. France was bound to England; the young King of S|)ain 
wanted her friendship; Maximilian was still looking to her for 
money; and the Pope was obliged to applaud tier for having 
usurped his official function as peacemaker. But in the days when 
war and peace and the movements of armies turned habitually on 
the personal predilections, quairels, and amours of monarchs, the 
political atmosphere was liable to violent disturbances without 
warning. In January, 1519, Maximilian died suddenly ; and his 
death in fact involved a complete rearrangement of ideas as to the 
positions of the Powers. 

1519 Ten years before, when Henry came to the throne, he was the 

Charles V. young man among the European sovereigns. The lilmperor 
and the King of France were both more than middle-aged : so was 
the King of Ai'agon who was virtually King of Spain and the Sicilies. 
Before six years were out there was a youthful King of France ; not 
much latei', all Spain was under the dominion of a l)oy. These three 
Kings were now twenty-eight, twenty- four, and nineteen resjxjc- 
tively, while the succession to the Empire lay with the Electoral 
Princes. Charles was an obvious candidate, since the Hal)sburgs had 
actually retained the office among themselves for three generations ; 
yet the Electors were in no way bound to maintain tbe tradition. 
In ability and in character, one of their number was fit for tlie 
purple — Frederick of Saxony; but Saxony was only one among a 
number of German States, and Frederick himself had no mind to 
undertake the office. Thereupon ensued the somewhat curious 
spectacle of the Fi’ench King entering the lists, he being the one 
Xhe possible rival of Charles, Of all tbe Continental Princes, these two 

Imperial alone were powerful enough to sustain the burden of the Empire : 
election . ^ . ? . . ^ 

yet either of them, achieving it, would have his power dangerously 

expanded, and would become a serious menace to tbe Po|)e. 

So Charles and Francis both intrigued and bribed the Electors ; 
the Pope tried to avoid helping either ; Wolsey promised support 
to both ; and the Electors themselves watched for opportunities of 
raising the price of their suffrages. And presently Henry himself 
conceived the idea of getting himself put forward as a third can- 
didate, through whom a way of escape might be found for those 
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who regarded Francis and Charles as Scylia and Charybdis. The 
combination however of the Crown of England with the Imperial 
diadem was no improvement in their eyes. Leo did not wish to 
find himself in Wolsey’s grip. The scheme must almost inevitably 
have been fraught with disaster both to England and the Empire. 
Wolsey of necessity made himself the instrument of his master’s 
desires ; but while he selected as his agent Pace, the most astute 
of his subordinates, Pace’s own con'espondence is a good deal con- 
cerned with hints that an over-zealous pursuit of the policy would 
be a bartering of the substance for the shadow of power, and with 
explanations of the impracticability of an effective electoral cam- 
paign. Pace, in fact, went very little beyond sounding the Electors 
and declai’ing the results to be extremely unpromising ; a state of 
things to which we may infer that neither he nor Wolsey had any 
objection. In the end, the influence of England was employed in 
favour of Charles, who was chosen Emperor in the middle of sum- 
mer. The three sovereigns, Charles V., Francis I., and Henry VIII., 
dominated Europe for nearly thirty years to come — an unusually 
long period for three princes to reign side by side. 

It was now Wolsey ’s difficult business to keep both Francis and 
Charles as suitors for the favour of England ; and, having placated 
the latter in the contest for the Empire, to turn his attention to 
the fonner. 

Francis was at this time ready to meet Wolsey more than half 1520 
way. He was particularly desirous of holding a formal Interview 
and a personal interchange of courtesies with the King of England ; 
and to this end he actually appointed Hem*y’s minister his own 
plenipotentiary, a position without precedent or parallel for an 
English subject. Wolsey prepared to make the meeting an occasion 
for such a display of magniflcence as has rarely been witnessed. At 
the same time he emphasised the independent position of England 
by aiTanging for a separate preliminary interview between Henry 
and the Emperor, and making it clear that herein it was not the 
Emperor who was doing the King a favom*, but the contraay. If 
Charles wished to meet Henry, he must come to England for the pur- 
pose. Meantime both monai’chs sought to obtain the great minister’s 
goodwill by promises of support when the Papacy should become 
vacant — ^promises which Wolsey would not permit to influence his 
plans ; whether because he rated them at their true value, or because 
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he had no gi-eat anxiety to !)arter the position he had already 
secured for one which, ho%vever magnificent, however dominant in 
theory, might convey actual power of a much less substantial kind. 
Rival The French alliance, it must he observed, was never fiopular in 

policies England. Tradition was against it ; the nobles of the old families 
were against it; the Queen was also naturally against it and very 
anxious for close and friendly relations w^ith S|)ain. A degi’ce of 
antagonism was thus generated Ixjtween Katharine and the C’ai-dinal, 
who held resolutely to his policy of maintaining the balance and 
never so committing himself to one party as to |)rc'cl ude a rapproclw- 
ment with the other. 

There was much intriguing on the part of l*’rancis to bring on 
the meeting of the Kings lx>fore Charles couhi visit hhiglantL dlie 
state of the French Qiieenis health on one side and of ilie English 
Queen^s wardrobe on the other figurcd largely as conclusive reasons 
for haste or delay. Wolsey however gaint'd the day. The meeting 
was fixed to take place early in June iKit w een Guisnes and Ardres. 
In the last week of May (1520), Charles came t;o iCngland, remaining 
three days; a w-eek later, Henry sailed for Calais. 

Field of It might almost he sai<l that th<* ent ire courts (>f England and 
of Fi*ance, nobles and knights and ladies, mi?t on tlie famous field of 
the Cloth of Gold Jousts and feast ings were file order of the day. 
Wolsey undez’stood how to imfiress the populai* imagination ; and 
he had a magnificent scorn or a cynical confernpi for the enmities 
and jealousies aroused, of wiiicii he himsedf, as res|K)nHil)le for all 
the anangements, became the centre. It may \m donlited, however, 
whether any gitiat gootlwili l>etween the twi» nations was Iwirn <if all 
the display of amity ; nor were there any very marked diplomatic 
results. If it was Wolsi^y^s particular object to evolve a triple 
league, he was disappointed, liie two Kings met and parted, Henry 
proceeding to a fresh conference witli his ik*|>Ih!w of Spain, from 
which Francis, in his tuni, was excluded. Neither C'haiies nor^ 
Francis knew in the end which of them stood In the more favourable 
position with England ; but the little Ifrincess Mary, lielrothed to! 
the Dauphin, was half-pledged to CImrkjs himmdf; while Charles 
was still formally Izetrothed to tlie F'rench Priiic*esH Charlotte, and 
was inclining to substitute for Imth the well-dowered Infanta 
Isabella ^ of PortugaL Among all tlie Hurprising iiiatrimonml 

^ Otherwise called Elizabeth. The names arc interchangeable. 
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complications of this half-century, one particular feature appears to 
be tolerably constant — ^that when Charles was not actually married, 
he was rarely without at least one fiancee actual, and another 
prospective. 

At any rate, the total result in 1520 was that Henry was in 
separate alliance with Francis on one side and with Charles on the 
other ; alliances which neither could afford to break, but on which 
neither could rely. 

The main interest of Wolsey’s career, from the national point of Wolsey’s 
view, attaches to his conduct of foreign policy : and in the confusion 
of alliances and counter-alliances it is not always easy to recognise 
the objects of that policy or its fundamental consistency. The aim 
always in view was to prevent any Powa* or combination of Powers 
from dominating Europe; to substitute diplomacy for the actual 
arbiti'ament of arms ; to secure for England recognition as the tine 
arbiter without involving her in war. The three first-class Powers 
of the earlier years were reduced to two by the combination under 
one head, Chai’les V., of Spain and the Empire, with France as the 
sole Continental rival. 

But behind Wolse/s own policy was the traditional one of 
hostility to France, popular in the countiy, supported by the 
nobility, and offering attractions to an ambitious and martial- 
minded monarch who was not yet thirty yeai-s of age : whose Queen 
moreover was by birth and sympathy a strong partisan of Spain. 

Hence the Cardinal was liable to be forced out of his mediatorial 
position into one of hostility to France. 

On the other hand, Francis and Charles each desired 
strengthen his own position at the expense of the other. Each Francis 
therefore desned an alliance with England close enough to secure 
her aid in an aggressive programme. But while Charles required 
active assistance and subsidies, seeking to throw on England the 
real burden of accomplishing his designs, Francis was compara- 
tively satisfied with English neutrality. Again, while an aggressive 
alliance with Charles offered some uncertain prospects of the ac- 
quisition of French tenitory, circumstances were once more tending 
to enable Francis to utilise the ancient Scottish alliance as a means 
of holding England in check. 

Since the decisive battle of Flodden, Scotland had not to 
marked degi-ee influenced Wolsey’s European diplomacy. Tlie ^ 
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blow dealt to her had been too serious : and the nobles, always 
turbulent, had never been more so than during the years which 
followed the great defeat. Queen Margaret, sister of the English 
King, a woman of only five and twenty when James w'as killed, 
made haste to marry the young Earl of Angus within a year of the 
event. The Douglases had frequently headed the Anglicising 
factions of the Scottish nobility, whereas the country at large 
constantly favoured the traditional alliance with France and hos- 
tility to the Southron. At present, the Douglases of whom Angus 
was the chief headed one faction : the Hamiltons, whose chief 
was AiTan, headed the other. The marriage put an end to the 
aiTangement under which Margaret had been Regent ; there was 
intriguing and fighting to obtain possession of the person ot the 
infant King ; the Duke of Albany,^ of the royal house, who had 
been bred in France, was sent for, in the iio{.)e that as Regent he 
would compose divscords. In the summer of 1515 he arrived. In the 
meantime, Dacre, in charge of the English border, had been foment- 
ing quarrels^ and suborning outlaws to raid and devjxstate in the 
border counties, and plotting unsuccessfully to have James carried 
off into England to the tender c«.re of his uncle. Albany, for his 
part, demanded the custody of the child, wliich was refused by 
Margaret ; who however was forced to suiTcnder with a show of 
friendliness. But she herself very shortly took refuge in England. 

In 1517 Albany withdrew to France with a view to resuscitating 
the Fi’ench alliance; the rivals AiTan and Angus wei’e again the 
two most poweidul of the nobles ; Margaret returned to Scotland, 
but quarrelled with her husband. In 155iO Albany was still in 
France which he probably found more chetjrful than his own 
country. Angus got the better of An*an, who fled to France. 
There however Fi’ancis was still aiming at close alliance with 
England ; and under such a combination of favourable conditions 
the timce between England and Scotland, entered upon in 1514 
and now about to tenninate, was extended for a couple of years. 
But Margaret herself being now hostile to Angus, there was evei^y 
prospect that, should Albany return to Scotland, Wolsey would 
have to reckon seriously with the anti-English paiiy there as a 
factor in his diplomatic i*elations with France. 

^Albany^s father had been brother of James HI.; their sister was Arran’s 
mother. 

Lang, Hist, of Scotland, i., 395. L. <&* P., ii., 779, 795. 
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The closing months of 15^0 and the opening months of 15S1 1520-21 
witnessed events of importance at the time — and one at least which 
had very far-reaching consequences. The Emperor^s wide do- 
minions were disturbed by a local outbreak in Germany, a revolt in 
Spain, and an attempt on the part of the claimant to the throne of 
NavaiTe to recover that territory. The Diet of the Empire met at 
Worms, and Martin Luther was cited before it ; with the result 
that the Empire was practically divided into two camps, Charles 
ranging himself on the papal side. As Henry VIII. was so far a 
loyal son of the Church, wielding an anti-Lutheran pen in theo- 
logical controversy, while the French King’s reverence for the 
papacy was under suspicion, the present tendency of this event 
was favourable to the union of Charles and Henry with the Pope 
against Fi’ancis. On the other hand there was very little question 
that the troubles in the Emperor’s dominions were fostered by 
Francis, who was preparing for an Italian expedition. Had Charles 
and Wolsey trusted each other, their alliance would certainly have 
been drawn closer; but Wolsey was not the man to take up 
Charles’s cause without securing an adequate retui-n, while Charles . 
wished to involve England on the strength of promises which he 
expected subsequently to find no necessity for carrying out. 
Charles found his justification in the unexpected success^ of his 
arms in Navarre, in Spain, and in Germany. Good fortune re- 
lieved him from the more pressing need of English aid, and thus 
the prospect of a close and active alliance faded. 

In the late spring of 1521 there occuned in England a domestic 1521 
episode which must have impressed both Charles and Francis with 
the power wielded in England by Henry ; the first notable instance 
■among the numerous executions marking the reign for which 
treason was the pretext.^ The Duke of Buckingham stood at the 
head of the nobility ; accepted as representing the House of Lan- 
caster, next in order to the Tudor's.^ The Duke no doubt had a 
sufficiently strong dislike to Wolsey, and had used very incautious 
language about him, and the Cardinal was popularly held re- 
sponsible for his downfall, though there is no evidence that this 
was actually the case. Buckingham had consulted soothsayers, and 

1 Unless we except that of Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in 1513. 

®The Staffords of Buckingham on one side descended, like Henry, from the 
Beauforts. They were also the representatives of Thomas of Woodstock, the 
youngest son of Edward HI. See Ffont, mA p. 9, note. 
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operations. Albany on the other hand had l)een back in Scotland 
for some months ; and in opposition to Angus — in conj unction there- 
fore with Margaret — threatened an invasion as soon as the French 
expedition started. The ingenious Lord Dacre however by sheer 
bluff—there is no other word — ^succeeded in procuring an armistice 
when the English border was all but defenceless. After this exhibi- 
tion, Albany found it as well to retire to France ; while Wolsey used 
the occurrence to urge upon Charles that Scotland required too 
much attention to allow French expeditions to be practicable. 

With 1525 events took a turn more favourable to Charles. 
The Duke of Bourbon, Constable of France, turned against the 
King, on the ground of insults more or less fancied, and of a genuine 
attempt to deprive him of his inheritance by legal process. The 
idea was revived in Henry’s mind that in alliance with some of the 
French nobility he might make himself King of France as Henry V. 
had done; so Wolsey had to develop an active policy against 
France. His hand being thus forced, the Cardinal devoted his 
energies to making the combination against the French King really 
serious, coercing Venice into the coalition. The military opera- 
tions however were not in train till the autumn; Suffolk, whose 
military skill was extremely limited, commanded tlie English expedi- 
tion, and marched into the interior instead of falling on Boulogne 
as Wolsey had advised; Bourbon did nothing useful; Charles's 
troops gave their attention to Fontarabia instead of to a combined 
operation. From the English point of view the whole campaign 
was a complete fiasco. Wolsey had been set to carry out a policy 
of which he disapproved, with instruments of whose incompetence 
he was fully conscious ; and the results wei*e probal)ly neither better 
nor worse than what he and the cooler onlookers like Sir Thomas 
More expected. The one thing that Wolsey could do, he had 
done : he had placed Surrey on the Northern border to deal with 
the inevitable return to Scotland of Albany with threats of invasion. 
SuiTey was successful : Albany having advanced into England was 
obliged to fall back, and the border country was subjected to the 
usual process of miding and harrying. 

Once again, the closing months of the year witnessed a papal 
election ; and for the second time Wolsey was disappointed. The 
reign of Adrian closed in September. It bad been brief, well 
intentioned, and honest: but ineffective. The Po|)e’s efforts at 
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reform had been met by the solid vis hiertice of the ecclesiastical 
world. His successor, the Medici, Clement VIL, was destined to 
play a much more important part in history, and, buffeted by forces 
which he could not control, to become the instrument whereby 
England was severed from Rome. In this election Charles played 
the same part as before. He promised Wolsey his support, wrote 
letters to Rome which were delayed till too late, and actually ex- 
pended his influence on behalf of Medici. Again, though Wolsey’s 
anxiety to achieve the papacy has probably been much exaggerated, 
he would have been more than human if he had not inwardly 
resented the Emperor’s behaviour. It is to be noted in connexion 
with this election that Wolsey actually proposed the employment 
of armed coercion to secure a convenient choice — a rather gross 
method of condemning the theory that the Conclave reached its ' 
decision by Divine guidance, j 

The year had but six weeks more to run when Clement was 1524 
finally elected. In 1524 the belligerents were all desirous of 
the war, but none was willing to make concessions to hasten that 
end. The allies had good reason to suspect each other of trying to 
make separate terms with Francis ; each hoped to extract conces- 
sions from the French King as the price of defection. Wolsey in 
fact was neither able nor willing to carry on active hostilities. 
England had gone into the war with a light heart; but when 
Parliament was called upon in the summer of 1523 to vote the 
necessary funds, the light-heartedness was modified, and the funds 
were voted, with extreme reluctance, under something very near 
akin to compulsion; and the collecting of the taxes aroused angry 
complaint — the blame being as usual laid on the Cardinal. He 
was well aware that any increase in the burden would be a danger- 
ous matter to propose, and very dangerous indeed to try and cmxy 
through ; yet without more funds an active campaign was impossible. 
Therefore, as concerned the Continent, Wolsey on the one hand 
sought to induce Charles to assent to a ft*esh conference where Eng- 
land should mediate as to the claims and counter-claims of Charles 
and Francis ; and on the other made private overtures to Francis. 

In Scotland, the game of intrigue was actively carried on. intrigues 
Albany retired permanently to France soon after the failure 
invasion. While he was in Scotland, Margaret had sided with him ; 
now she began to fall in with the English policy, and was eager for 
6 ' 
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the erection’^ of her son — ^that is for Iiis recognition as actual 
King though he was barely twelve years old. Throughout the 
summer, schemes were on foot for a peace conference— the real 
object being the kidnapping of Beton, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
coadjutor of Albany, Chancellor of Scotland, and tlie most resolute 
opponent of the Anglicising party and policy. Wolsey is quite 
explicit on this point in a letter to Dacre, though Surrey, who had 
just succeeded to the Dukedom of Norfolk by the death of the 
victor of Flodden, never grasped this peculiar method of diplomacy. 
Beton declined to be trapped; still, the “erection” was earned 
through.^ By dint of bribery, many of the anti-hhiglish party had 
now changed sides along with Margaret, with the curious result 
that Angus, who was bound to be in opposition to his wife, allied 
himself to Beton. Next year, however, the French or anti-English 
party in Scotland suffered a serious blow when tlie French King 
was vanquished and taken prisoner at the Imttle of Pavia. 

Meantime, Wolsey had found Francis not too ready to accept his 
oveitures, and had therefore set about making a show of pursuing 
a more actively antagonistic policy in conjunction with Bourbon, 
The Cardinal however, whose object was to make Francis tliink it 
necessary to conciliate him — ^not to be forced into expeditions and 
annaments — intentionally made his conditions to Bourl)on such as 
the Constable would not agi*ee to ; while obtaining the desired result 
of moving Francis to enter seriously on negotiations. He even felt 
that matters were progi^ssing favourably enough to justify a “ diplo- 
matic episode ” — the interception of the Imperial ambassadoris dis- 
patches, his virtual imprisonment, and the lodging of a protest 
against his conduct with the Emjmor. But the battle of Pavia 
wrecked Wolsey’s schemes, as well as those of his adversaries in 
Scotland. For the disaster to Francis wakened anew in Henry's 
breast the belief that the French crown was still attainable : and 
the minister found himself forced to seek means to provide war- 
funds, while he was alive to the practical impossibility of persuading 
Parliament to grant them. 

For Wolsey to protest would have been vain. He did not in 
any way dominate Henry, who was ready enough to follow his 

'^L. S' P.j vol. iv., part i., 549. C/. Lang, HisL Scot., pp. 405, 406. Beton 
was to have a safe-conduct, and the kidnapping was to be done by Angus, at the 
time in England, quite as a private personal matter. Angus had come to England 
from France, whither he had been removed by Albany, 
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advice or allow him to carry out his own policy so long as it fell in 
with the royal views. But if the King chose to lay down a diiferent 
policy, the Cardinal had to carry it out as best he could — ^or else to 
retire in disfavour. And he could not afford to retire in disfavour? 
since, if the royal countenance were once withdrawn, the malignity 
of his many enemies would be given rein, and his utter ruin would 
be inevitable. Therefore, while watching for any opportunity to 
convert the King from his martial designs, he made a desperate 
effort to fill the exchequer. 

Two years before, when Parliament had been called, it had been 
induced to vote the money asked for. But (according to Hall) 
the Speaker, Sir Thomas More, had taken the opportunity to resist 
Wolsey’s high-handed methods, to insist on parliamentary privileges, 
and to refuse to debate the matter in the CardinaFs presence, though 
he actually exerted his influence in favour of the grant. To repeat 
the demand now would be to risk rebellion ; at the best, to court 
an inevitable refusal. Therefore Wolsey reverted to ancient pre- 
cedents, and demanded an “Amicable Loan,” on the ground that The 
the King was going to lead his armies, and must therefore 
fittingly equipped. The loan was to amount to about one-sixth of 
a man’s property. Very soon however it became clear that this 
was more than the country would endure. Wolsey revoked the 
demand and called for a “Benevolence”. London replied that 
benevolences were illegal, by reason of the statute of Richard III. 
Wolsey protested against appealing to the laws of a tyi*ant; but 
the Londoners remai*ked that the fact of Richard having been a 
tyrant did not annul the excellence of good laws when he made 
them. In Norwich the aggrieved populace assembled in force, and 
presented their case allegorically, but convincingly, to the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was sent to deal with them. The CardinaFs attempt 
to raise money was a failure. The King grasped the situation and 
remitted the demand, taking all the credit for his clemency, while 
his minister had the odium for the proposal. For the first time, 
Wolsey had failed to carry his master’s wishes through, for the 
simple reason that the .task set him was an impossible one. The 
soundness of his own antagonism to the French war was conclusively 
demonstrated, since without the funds war could not be waged : but 
the cost of the demonstration was the increase of his unpopularity, 
and an appreciable diminution of Henry’s favour. He did what 
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he could to mollify the King by presenting him with bis palace 
of Hampton Court — a present graciously accepted. 

Now, however, a rapprockemnt witli France was again possible. 
Charles and Wolsey returned to the attitude of mutually desiring 
nothing so much as to prove their complete accord, their own 
anxiety to fulfil all obligations, provided only that the other would 
reasonably recognise his own obligations in return. Each wanted 
to extract what he could from Francis without regard to his ally: 
each wanted an excuse for evading his contract with that ally — the 


Emperor because he now perceived the more immediate pecuniary 
profit of the Poiiuguese marriage. In the d iplomatic contest W olsey 
had the advantage, that Charles, in spite of Pavia, could not bring 
the necessary pressure to bear on his captive., if t;he support of 
England was felt to be withdrawn. He had something to lose by 
an open breach : Wolsey had not — provided the responsibility for 
the breach could plausibly be laid on Charles. Moreover, although 
the French King was the EniperoPs prisoner, the French Govern- 
ment was much less bitterly opposed to the English demand for 
money than to the Imperial demand for territory. Thus hy the 
end of the year Wolsey achieved his end — a treaty with France, 
involving the payment of two million crowns to I'higlantl, and in- 
cluding Scotland in its temis. Charles lieing isolated made his 
1526.27 peace with his prisoner in the following l'\ibruary (15i^C)) ; but 
Success of Francis, before signing, declared that his promist^s were extorted 
and not binding, and after his release repudiated their validity. 
The Cardinal in fact had extricated England from a very awkward 
situation, recovered her position m arbiter, and once more made 
the rival European monarchs feel that they couiti neither of them 
afford to have her definitely ranged as an enemy. As the year ad- 
vanced, the tendency for the French alliance to draw closer, and 
for the Imperial alliance to dissolve became tnore marked. Charlc*s, 
in his desire to dominate Italy, allowed a Spanish force to enter 
Rome and tezTorise the Pope — ^though he disavowed tlieir actions. 
In 1627, while he was continuing this policy, and preparing for the 
sack of Rome and the seizure of the Pope% |)erson in May, W olsey 
was caiTying through a new French alliance, by wfiich Orleans 
(aftei‘wards Henry II.) was betrothed to the Print*® Maiy, and 
France not only hound herself to make heavy payments but also sur- 
rendered Boulogne and Ardres. It seemed m timiigh tlie isolation of 
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Charles was about to be completed, his opponents becoming the 
champions of the papacy — while his own antagonism to the Pope had 
been emphasised at the Diet of Spires by the withdrawal of the anti- 
Lutheran decrees, and the temporary recognition of each State’s right 
to adopt or reject the Reformer’s doctrines in its own territories. 

But in 1527 Henry had developed a single purpose ; he had set A 1527 
his mind on one object to the achievement whereof every political 
consideration was to be subordinated. The state-craft of the great 
minister was dominated by and subjected to the king-craft of a 
master who never brooked opposition to his will ; and Wolsey, 
failing to cany out that will, was hurled without remorse from his 
high estate. The Cai’dinal’s fall, the breach with Rome, the defining 
of the shape which the Reformation was to take in England, were 
all the outcome of Henry’s resolve to be released from the wife to 
whom he had been wedded for eighteen years. Hitherto we have 
made only incidental allusion to the Reformation ; it is now time to 
examine the development’ of that movement, down to the moment 
when Henry took into his own hands the conduct of it within 
his own realms. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HENRY Vm (ii), 1509-35t-BIRTH OP THE RI3FORMATION 

D own to a comparatively recent date, the popularly accepted 
accounts of the Reformation in England treated it as a 
spontaneous outbui-st of the deep religious spirit pervading the 
mass of the people; a passionate repudiation of the errors of 
Rome, bom of the secret study of the Bible in defiance of persecu- 
tion, and of repulsion from the iniquities of the monastic system. 
Then there arose a picturesque historian, who recognised in Henry 
VIIL and Thomas Cromwell the men who created the Reformation ; 
and having once imagined them as the ciiptains of a great and 
righteous cause, succeeded in interpreting all their actions on the 
basis of postulating their single-eyed devotion to reform as their 
ever-dominant motive. A view so difficult to reconcile with some 
other stereotyped impressions has invited criticism ; and it is not 
unusual now to be told that the changes effected by the Reforma- 
tion were small, except in so far as the Church was robbe^d by the 
destruction of the monasteiies. 

As a matter of fact the change which took place was very great 
and very far-reaching for the nation, though it is easy to exaggerate 
the deviations from Roman doctiine imposed by it on the clergy of 
the Anglican Communion. But the movement wtis one in wliich 
many factors were at work. Moralists, theologians, and politicians, 
all had their share in it ; some who were prominent promoters of it 
in one phase were its no less active antagonists in another; and 
not infrequently were guided by purely {Kirsonal aml)itions and 
interests throughout. In its essence however the Reformation 
was a revolt against conventions which had lost tlic justification of 
the conditions that had brought them into being, and had become 
fettei*s upon intellectual and spiritual progress instead of aids to its 
advancement. Each group of reformers was ready enough to im- 
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pose on the world a new set of conventions of its own manufacture, 
but no group succeeded in dominating the aggregate of groups; 
and thus in the long run toleration became the only working 
policy, though its practice was by no means what the Reformers 
had set before themselves. After long years, religious liberty was 
the outcome of their work ; but few indeed were the martyrs whose 
blood was consciously shed in that great cause. The men who died 
rather than submit their own convictions to the dictation of others 
were for the most part ready, when opportunity offered, to sit in 
judgment on those who would not accept their own dictation. 

The prevailing conditions of the Church at the dawn of the Religious 
Reformation were exceedingly corrupt, with the corruption 
worn out institutions ; but they appeared to be part of the neces- 
sary order of things. Hitherto, occasional heretics had arisen, but 
(superficially at least) they had been suppressed without serious 
difficulty. The State, in England and elsewhere, had entered upon 
conflicts with the priesthood ; secular monarchs had even challenged 
the authority of the Pope ; but such quarrels had ended in com- 
promises formal or practical. Moral reforming movements like 
that of St. Francis had arisen within the Church hei-self ; they had 
not been antagonistic to her, and they had thriven and decayed 
without producing revolutionary results. Clerical abuses had been 
for centuries the objects of satire, but the satiiists rarely had any 
inclination for the role of revolutionaries or martyrs. The recent 
revival of learning had developed a scepticism which was however 
habitually accompanied by a decent profession of orthodoxy. That 
there was prevalentonrest had long been obvious; that there was 
risk of disturbing developments was not unrecognised; but that 
these things were the prelude to a vast revolution had been realised 
neither by Churchmen, Statesmen, nor literati. 

It did not appear, then, that the revolt of Wiclif in England 
and of Huss in Europe was about to be renewed : though they had 
in fact prepared the soil to receive the new seed. Lollardry had 
been driven beneath the surface. Still, so far at least as it repre- 
sented anti-clericalism rather than a theological system, its secret 
disciples were accorded a considerable measure of popular sympathy ; 
though it numbered few professors among the cultivated classes, it 
had semi-adherents even among the wealthier burgesses of London | 
it was active enough to cause some alaim to Convocation, and 
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to excite reactionary bishops. But it was not in this quarter 
The primarily that any notable movement seemed likely to arise. The 
Retoiers Reformation during the first quarter of the century 

was formulated by scholam who were not heretics —Dean Colet of 
St. PauFs ; Thomas More ; tlie cosmopolitan Erasmus, who was but 
a bird of passage in this country, yet one who was warmly and 
generously welcomed. 

To men of this school, a schism in the ( •hurc'h never |>resi‘nted 
itself as a desirable end. Luther had not yet bmaied Popt‘ Leo’s 
Bull when Colet died; UiitLeranism changed i\Iore into a re- 
actionary, as, centuries later, tlie French Revolutitm cliangtid 
Edmund Burke; Erasmus would not range himself Ixwide the 
stormy controversialists of Germany and Swilzerlantl. To the 
scholai’s, the Roman system \vas not iiTt‘eoncilable with truth; its 
^‘defects were accidents, excrescences, curable by the application of 
common-sense and moral seriousness. In the ey(*s of Lutlier and 
Zwingli, the con-uption of Rome was vital, organic, incurable. 
Ecclesiastical Authority was the corner-stone of tlie Roman system : 
Colet and More never attacked it ; Luther iittacked it Ijccause it 
maintained opinions which he held to !}e I'undamcmlfdly false; but 
in England it is possible to doubt whetlier the attitude of More 
and Colet would ever have been officially discarded, iiad it not been 
for the political and personal considerations winch k*d Henry and 
Cromwell to trample ecclesiastical authority under foot. Never- 
theless, by their attacks on ecclesiastical abuses, (kdet and More 
helped intelligent people to perceive that the al)usc!H w<‘re intoler- 
able, and to acquiesce even in the extreme remedy of schism rather 
than continue to endure the burden. 

Ecclesias- It is not disputable that the existing coiTU{>tion was so serious 
toorali Reformation was absolutely necessary. Where 

sation the head is coiTUpt, there cannot be much general health. If the 
spiritual head of Christendom were unworthy of his office the 
ecclesiastical body was certain to suffer; nor could much spirituality 
be looked for therein, if it habitually acquiesced in the election of 
Popes in whom spirituality was the last quality recognisidde. The 
climax was perhaps reached when a Borgia — Alexander ¥L^ — was 
raised to the papal throne ; a man who revelled in the practice of 
every imaginable vice, and shrank from no contteivahie crime. The 
mere fact that such an election was poasible is suffieietd; proof of the 
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uttei' absence of religious feeling in the ruling ranks of the clergy : 
nor was its presence compatible with the appointment either of his 
free living and warlike successor Julius IL or of Leo X. who fol- 
io wed—a person of no little culture, a patron of art and of letters, 
whose morals were not exceptionally lax as compared with those of 
the average Italian noble, but in all essentials a pagan. With few 
exceptions, the princes of the Church owed their position to their 
connexion, by birth or otherwise, with great families ; not a few 
of them were tenitorial lords of considerable dominions, for whom 
it was a sheer necessity to .be politicians first, whether they were 
scholam, ministers of the Gospel, or mere pleasure-seeker’s afterwards. 

Italians completely dominated the college of cardinals, looking upon 
the control of the Church as a national prerogative. The charac- 
teristics of the ecclesiastical princes were shared in due degree by 
bishops and abbots. The fact that until recent yeai’s learning had] 
been practically a clerical monopoly necessarily made the clergy the 
fittest instruments for carrying on much State business, thereby 
withdrawing many of the better men from the service of religion 
to the service of politics. In brief, the whole system tended to 
entangle the able members of the ecclesiastical body in the tempta- 
tions not so much of the Flesh and the Devil as of the World. 

Further, the monastic system , utterly fallen away from its Monastic 
pristine Ideals. It had served a great purpose. Bom as it was 
when the world was just emerging fr-om paganism, and the Roman * 

civilisation was being engulfed in the flood of barbarian invasion, S 

the men and women who withdrew from the desperate tm’moil 
without to the sheltering walls of the monastery or the convent, 
invested with a sacro-sanct character which was at least in part 
respected, found therein the opportunity for prayer, meditation 
and study which was denied them elsewhere. They could maintain 
a standard of piety, and keep a rudimentary education from alto- 
gether dying out. For centuries they were the only source of alms 
and succour to which the afflicted and needy could turn ; and so 
long as the rules of the Orders were observed in the spirit and in 
the letter, they were a genuine help towards a life of self-devotion, 
of self-abnegation whereof the ultimate motive was not always a 
subtle form of self-seeking. But as time p assed, the monasteries 
became the recipients of the bounty of pious benefactors. Their 
inhffitaiils^ in spite of ascetic regulations, found that fife was none 
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so hard — at least in comparison with that of serfdom or villeinage; 
luxuries were not less available than to the hiity. The privileges 
of the sacred office gave increasing opijortunities for vicious indul- 
gence when once corruption had entered a Religious house. Pro- 
motion became the prize of intrigue iuKtead of the recognition of 
piety; till it came to be no scandal when a |)oIiticfil [driest was 
rewarded for his services by presentation to tlie rule of a \vc*altliy 
abbey, with which he was connected only as tlie chief i’e(‘ipient 
of its revenues, as when Wolsey had St. Albans bestowed on him 
in return for his diplomatic labours. Apart from the di.'itrilH-s of 
zealots and the evidence of interested informers, a|)art: also from 
the inclination to generalise from well aathenticat«!d but extreme 
examples, it is evident that, in the absence of a positive religious 
enthusiasm, the system was peculiarly lial}le to grave d(.‘genei’ati()n ; 
and it was long since there had been any active spiritual revival 
to counteract that tendency. 

The To these general considerations we have also to add the direct 

proofs positive evidence in connexion with Cardinal Morton’s visitations 
of the Monasteries in the reign of Henry VIL It was neither 
shown nor attempted to be shown that the Religious houses en bloc 
were hotbeds of vice. But it was shown beyond <|uestion that 
even among the great Abbeys there were to be found appalling 
examples of coiTuption and profligacy, where the heads were the 
worst offenders and the rank and file imitated their su|)ei'iors ; and 
that small houses were not infrequently conducted in the most 
scandalous manner — for the simple reason that, when once corrup- 
tion had found an entry, there was no su[)ervising external authority 
sufficiently interested to intervene vigorously. 

Mutatis mutan^% what was true of the Monasteiies was also true 
of the^MenSicant Ordei*s. The class of men who had no desire to 
dig, and no shame about begging, found the friar’s foIk* a usefiii 
adjunct to the latter occupation. Long after enthusiasm hiul ceased 
to draw any large numbers into the ranks of the friam, they were 
increased and multiplied by crowds of ignorant and idle rogues, 
who were subjected to no adequate control. 

Corrupi But the coiTuption of the clerical,... body the de- 

doetdns popnfar religious concepibw- The actual teMdung 

of the clergy was* a grotesque distoiiion of the doctrines tiiey piip- 
fessed to expound. The intelligible doctrine of absolution following 
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on repentance and confessionj and accompanied by penance, had been 
transformed into that of absolution purchasable by cash. Reverence 
■for the relics of saints and martyrs had been degraded by their 
\purious multiplication. The belief that such relics were endowed 
will! m properties had been utilised to convert them into 

fetishes, and pampered by fraudulent conjuring tricks. The due 
performance of ceremonial observances was treated as of far more 
vital importance than the practice of the Christian virtues. The 
images of the Saints had virtually come to be I'egarded not as 
symbols, but as idols possessed of various degrees of power, the 
assistance of one and the same saint proving more or less efficacious 
according to the shrine favoured by his suppliant. 

These facts are not disputable. They were fully recognised by Evidence 
Reformers of the type of Colet and More, who would have had the 
Church reform herself by reverting to the primitive and orthodox (1512-18) 
expression of the doctrines of which these deformities were a cori'upt 
latter-day misrepresentation, and to the ideals of life and conduct 
which had been overlaid by ceremonial observances. The primitive 
doctrines they accepted without question; as regarded the cere- 
monial observances, they objected to them not in themselves but 
only so far as they obscured in practice the much higher value of 
moral ideals. In the view of such men the remedy for heresies lay 
in the hands of the clergy : would they but bring their lives into 
some conformity with primitive ideals, suiTendering the pursuit of 
place, profit, or pleasure to tread in the footsteps of the apostles, 
heresy would perish of inanition. 

When Colet was preaching at St. Paul’s, when More was 
imagining the Utopia^ when Erasmus was preparing his Praise of 
Folly and his edition of the Greek Testament, the name of Luther 
was still unknown. Their aim was the active propagation of reform ; 
not to exercise thereon a'fesLramihg* M that Lime 

would have seemed supeifluous. The only reason they could have 
had for understating’ the existing con-uption would have been fear 
of the authorities, a fear from which both Colet and More always 
showed themselves conspicuously free. Colet’s most vigorous exhor- 
tations were addressed to prelates and persons in high places ; More 
never throughout his career hesitated to oppose Chancellors, or even 
Tudor Kings, when a principle was involved. We are therefore 
entitled to assume that they .^either pyer-cplpu|;ed^^^^.M^^ 
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toned down the prevalent conditions. A decade later, when fanati- 
cism had broken loose, the anathemas hurled at the clergy by irre- 
sponsible pamphleteers, or zealots who were sheltered in the Lutheran 
States of Gennany, were of a much more sweeping character. 
Later, again, the reports of the Commissioners for tlie su|)preHsioii 
of monasteries formed an appalling indictment. I^ter still, when 
the Protestant party won the upper hand after a season of relent- 
less and embittering persecution, the pictures they [lainted of the 
past were lurid in the extreme. But the evidence of such witnesses 
could not be other than passionately biassed, just as the evidence 
of persecuted monks and nuns must have been biassed on the other 
side : whereas the evidence of Colet, of More in his earlier days, 
and, with certain reservations, of Erasmus, is that of honest and 
high-minded men of great intellectual capacity, S})eaking without 
piejiidice of conditions with which they were hi dii^ct contact. 
Their assertions, and the fair inferences from their assertions, argi 
a safe basis from which we can ascertain both the gravity and the 
limits of the cori’uption which existed in England. 

John Colet was appointed to the Deanery of St. Paul’s four or 
five years before the death of Henry VIL, being transferred thither 
from Oxford, where he had won high repute, not merely for char- 
acter and learning, but as the initiator of a new and rational 
method of Scriptural study in place of the old scholasticism. At 
St. Paul’s the Dean proved himself a great })reacher, exercising also 
in private life a powerful influence on all who came in contact with 
him, alike from the splendour of his intellect and the large-hearted 
purity of his character. His outspoken sermons were by no means 
to the liking of his bishop ; but some of the kwiing prelates, not- 
ably Warham of Canterbury and Fox of Winchester, were well 
disposed to the new school of learning and exposition and to higher 
moral standards, as Cardinal Morton had been. When the young 
King ascended the throne in 1509, his accession was hailed by all 
men of the new school as heralding the reign of intellectual Iil)crtj 
and enlightenment. 

Accordingly, when Convocation was summoned in 151^ to 
discuss the suppression of heresy, in consequence of some stray 
reappeai'ances of Lollardry, the prevalence of a wider spirit was 
shown by the selection of Colet to preach the opening sermon, and 
by the subsequent ignominious failure of the Bishop of London to 
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have the Dean punished as a heretic. It is to the sermon preached 
on this occasion that we must turn to see how Colet viewed the 
situation. It was a direct indictment of the manner of life of the 
clergy from Wolsey down; a summons to them to amend their 
ways, to set a higher example to their flock ; an appeal to them to 
fix their eyes on apostolic ideals, and so to remove the real incite- 
ment which turned men’s minds to heretical speculation. While 
the positive arguments of the preacher are evidence not only of the 
purity of his own aims and his courage in supporting them, their 
reception shows that the substantial justice of the indictment was 
recognised by the audience at whom it was personally directed, 
however little disposed they might be to act individually on his 
appeal. On the other hand however, it is a striking fact that the 
charges brought are almost exclusively of worldliness, laxity, in- 
discipline, unbecoming in pastors and in ministers of the Gospel of 
Christ — ^though these charges were pressed home relentlessly ; not 
at all of that rampant immorality and vice of which the clergy were 
so freely accused in later years. From what Colet did mt say, we 
may fairly infer a reasonable average of respectability among them. 

If, in the J^omkm Mariae or Pram of Folly ^ which Erasmus Erasmus 
wrote at about the same period (1511), the vices and follies of the 
Church were lashed with a mockery still more unsparing, we have 
to note, first, that the great scholar drew his picture less from Eng- 
land than horn the Continent ; next, that it had no injurious effect 
on his appointment to the professorship of Greek at Cambridge. 

The patronage extended to him by the Primate, and by Fisher of 
Rochester, the most orthodox and saintly of the English bishops, is 
a sufficient proof that the authorities were not bigoted enemies of 
all reform ; a proof borne out by the enthusiastic welcome ex- 
tended to his edition of the Greek Testament in 1516, by Fox of 
Winchester amongst others. 

From the Utopia of Sir Thomas More we derive precisely the The 
same impression. In 1516, when the work was published, Luther 
had not yet defied the Pope ; the German Peasants’ War had hot 
yet broken out, nor the spread of new ideas been associated with 
Anarchism under the name of Anabaptism. Persecution, which 
fifteen years later More advocated and practised as the unavoidable 
remedy for the spread of doctrines which he had come to legard as 
actively perniciouSjjKas alien to his instincts ; in his ideal Common- 
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wealth, men might expound whatever they honestly held, provided 
they did not deny God and the Future Life. More’s nature was 
tolerant and charitable. But his own convictions were thoroughly 
orthodox; he had at one time a strong disposition to enter the 
priesthood himself; he held the priestly office in high reverence. 

% Yet his restriction of the number of priests in Utopia shows his 

5; vivid consciousness of the evil wrought by their unrestricted multi- 
plication in England; and in the description of English social 
conditions in the introductory portion of his work, he refers in 
emphatic terms to the large proportion of “sturdy vagabonds” 
among them. His whole tone in the section of his book devoted 
to religious matters implies that he is pointing a contrast between 
his ideal order of things and that familiar to his readers, wherein 
non-essentials are so emphasised that essentials are practically for- 
gotten. Yet More, like Colet, makes no sweeping attack on the 
morality (in the nan’ower popular sense of the term) prevalent 
among the clerical body. 

The wholesale condemnation of later days has been largely due 
to the acceptance without qualification of denunciations poured 
forth in the heat of controversy, in days when men did not mince 
words and were not given to the careful weighing of evidence. 
Typical of such works is the Supplkacyon for the Beggm pro- 
duced by one Simon Fish in 15^7, which has been seriously treated 
as a sober indictment. The Clergy, from Bishops to “ Somners ” are 
a “rauinous crueil and insatiabill generacion” . . , “counterfeit 
holy and ydell beggers and vacabundes” . , . “that corrupt the 
hole generation of mankind,” committing “rapes nmrdres and 
treasons They are a “ gredy sort of sturdy idell holy theues ” 
habitually guilty of every conceivable forai of vice and profligacy. 
The pamphlet teams with arithmetical absurdities. It is simply 
inconceivable that the growth within the realm of such an organisa- 
tion as is here depicted would have l)€en permitted ; or that, if 
there, it would not have been sternly repressed by Henry VIL ; or 
that if it had survived the first Tudor, the second would have 
suffered it to flourish unregarded for eighteen years of his reign. 
The exaggeration is so flagi*ant that we can hardly infer from it 
even a substratum of truth. Such diatribes as this must be referred 
to, not as being valid evidences against the accused, but m proving 
the passion of the controversy, and the hesitation necessary before 
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accepting conclusions traceable to the wild and whirling words of 
such controversialists. 

In another respect however there was a serious demand for 
reform ; namely the legal and judicial privileges which the ecclesi- 
astical body had acquired in the course of centuries, and which had Clerical 
gradually become the source of serious abuses. The administration 
of certain branches of the Civil Law had been absorbed by the 
Clerics, who were charged with converting their functions into an ela- 
borate machinery for extorting fees ; and on the Criminal side, what 
was known as Benefit of Clergy, as well as the rules of Sanctuary, had 
become not merely anomalous but an actual encouragement to 
crime. •' Any criminal or accused person who succeeded in reaching 
Sanctuary was safe from the secular arm; and any one who could 
produce evidence, even of the flimsiest character, that he was a cleric 
could claim to be tried by the ecclesiastical instead of the secular 
courts. * Originally these privileges had been of very great service in 
the wild days when judicial treatment was at least more readily ob- 
tainable from the Clergy, when trial by ordeal was common, and the 
merciless punishments of the ordinary law gave place to the milder 
but not ineffective penalties of Ecclesiastical discipline. Even the 
legal fictions by which evildoers were allowed to claim Benefit of 
Clergy as Clerics had their justification. But when even murderers 
could escape with a moderate penance as Clerics, because they could 
read, the general public were hardly the better. A beginning of 
refoim in this direction had been made when Henry VII. obtained Tentative 
a Bull diminishing the rights of Sanctuary in cases of treason: and^®^°™® 
again in 1511 when the rights both of Sanctuaiy and Benefit of 
Clergy were withdrawn from murderers. It was noteworthy how- 
ever that there was a protest against even this made by the Clergy 
in 1515; when one Dr. Standish, for justifying the measure, was 
attacked by the Bishops in Convocation. Warham and Fox both 
supported the old privileges. The temporal lords on a commission 
appointed to enquire into the matter sided with Standish, and de- 
clared that the Bishops had incurred the penalties of prasmunire. 

Wolsey tried to persuade the King to refer the question t o ‘ the 
Pope, but the King asserted the rights of the Crown in uncom- 
promising terms. The Bishops had to submit to a sharp rebuke, 
and Standish was made a Dean not long after. The episode was a 
premonition of future events. 
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The Edii- It does not appear that the writiii^rs or the |)rcachiog of the 
had any marked effect on the conduct of the clergy, or 
aroused any general reforming zeal. But in one direction, that of 
education, they exercised a very material influence on the intel- 
lectual attitude of the younger generation. Dean Go let is known 
to-day to many even of those who take little interest in his times, 
as the founder of St. Paul's School, where he endeavoured to make 
the teaching of the young a real training insteail of a drill in 
pedagogic formulae. And as he set the example whidi was hy de- 
grees followed in other grammar schools, so the example he had 
already set at Oxford was followed both there and at Catnbridge 
by his disci})Ies. To him, more than to any otiier man, was due the 
practical application of the new knowledge of Greek to the study 
of the New Testament, resulting primarily in the treatment of the 
Pauline Epistles as organic structures ; as connected treatises, instead 
of collected texts according to the custom of the schoolmen ; who, 
dragging phrases from their context, expanded, inte!'})reted and 
harmonised them with other phrases for fresh expansion and inter- 
pretation ; neglecting the apostolic argument to illustrate tlieir own 
theses or those of the mediawal doctors. Fox, of Winchester, 
when he founded Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Fislier in tlie Lidy 
Margaret foundations at Cambridge, put into them men of tlie new 
school. Wolsey himself had evidently l)een influenced by tite new 
methods, for his active connexion with Oxford liad not ceased when 
Colet was there; and when in later years he founded Cardinal 
College, afterwards Chinst Church, tlie men he aj>poinied to it weze 
chosen from the disciples of the school of Colet and Erasmus. To 
this higher ideal of Univeraity educatir)n, perlmps the strongest 
impulse was given by Erasmus himstdf, during the brief tinni about 
15i2 when he was Professor of Greek at Cambridge, where he 
proved himself the most brilliant exponent of the principles which 
in part at least he had imbibed from the DeaiL Cranmer, liis great 
rival Gai’diner, and many othem am<mg the protagonists in the 
coming religious struggle, received their training under tlie new 
conditions — conditions very markedly affec^ted by that edition of 
the New Testament, to which reference has already been made, 
issued by Erasmus from Basle in 1516 after he liad left England : 
a work in which the Greek text appeareci side by side with a new 
iMin translation, in place of the orthmiox Vulgate” whereof 
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the stereotyped phi'aseology had acquired, through centmies of 
authorised interpretation, a meaning often very far removed from 
that of the original. 

Thus what the Scholars accomplished was not Reform but the Wolsey 
preparation of men’s minds for Refoim. What Wolsey the States- 
man might have done, if foreign affairs had not occupied the best Uon 
of his energies, we can only guess. His point of view was that of 
a Politician, not that of a man of religion. Such reforms as he 
might have been prepared to introduce would not have been the 
outcome of any lofty idealism, but only isuch as seemed to be 
dictated by public decency. \ As a Statesman, he was alive to the 
advantages of education, desired much of the wealth of the 
Church to be turned into that channel, and founded colleges, 
which he staffed with men of the new school and financed in part 
from the proceeds of suppressed religious houses. )He went so far 
as to procure a papal Bull for the abolition of all Houses numbering, 
less than seven inmates^ But it may be doubted whether the real 
motive of the suppression was not rather the appropriation of 
funds for his favourite schemes than zeal for monastic morality.' 

As Cardinal and Legate and an aspirant to the Papacy, he could 
never have lent himself to a policy calculated to weaken the 
ecclesiastical organisation ; he could never have associated himself 
with Colet’s campaign against clerical worldliness, of which there 
was no more conspicuous example in the kingdom than he. 
Having children himself by an illicit union, he could hardly have 
taken high gi’ound as a reformer of morals. In brief, he must have 
confined his ti'eatment of the situation within the limits of the 
work of a politician with educational leanings. What he actually 
did was to renew the monastic visitations set on foot by Cardinal 
Morton, to suppress some few small houses corrupt or super- 
fluous, and to encourage the new school of teaching which no one 
of authority had hitheii:o condemned as heretical. As to actual' 
heresy, he looked on it with the eyes not of a theologian but of a 
politician; as a thing to be suppressed if it threatened public 
order, but otherwise negligible. He sought also to diminish the 
abuses connected with the ecclesiastical courts by the establishment 
of a Legatine Court of his own. But there is no sign that he was 
ever alive to the volcanic forces at work ; or recognised that sooner 
or later the revolution which Luther initiated in Em*ope would 
7 
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have to be reckoned with in England also. Even at the time 
when the great Cardinal fell from power, there were but slight signs 
within the realm of the coming revolt, mutterings of a growing 
storm. No prophet had arisen denouncing the evil of the times 
convincingly, no statesman propounding drastic remedies; only the 
scholars had been preaching amendment, and occasional milob had 
been bringing discredit on the cause ol’ reformat ion l)y the violence 
of their incriminations. The far-reaching political eficct of the 
religious diflerences was long in being realised on tlie C’ontinent; 
in England it was still longer in making itself felt Yet the 
Lutheran revolt was destined vitally to iidliiencc Ijoth the inter- 
national relations and the internal order of every State in (Christen- 
dom, 

In 1517 Pope' Leo X. was in want of mon(‘y : and one of the 
recognised methods of obtaining it was the sale of Indulgences — 
that is to say, remissions in the duration of Fuigaiorial sufferings, 
ratified by His Holiness, and purcl>asable for cash. The whole 
thing l)eir!g simply a commercial transjiction, the Indulgences were 
offered at popular prices. There was nothing new in the method. 
The Lay Princes had no objections to the sale in I heir lerri tories, 
since they could demand a share in the profits as tlie condition 
of their permission. The system moreover had Ixjen held up 
to ridicule before. But on this occasion, there were two novel 
features: one, the unprecedented sctale on which the transaction 
Was to be worked, the other the nature of the opposition it aroused. 
Doctor Martin Luther, an Augustinian monk and I^rofessor at the 
Umvei’sity of Wittenberg in Saxony had Ijcen coming to the con- 
clusion that the practices of the Churdi were not wliat they should 
be, and that much of her teaching was false. The affair of the 
Indulgences brought things to a head ; and wlien Tetzel the Papal 
Commissioner was approaching Saxony, Imther drew up a counter- 
blast in the form of a series of propositionB which he nailed up 
publicly on the Church doors. Moreover lie received imexfKJcted 
support from the “Good Elector” Frederick, who forbade Tetzel to 
enter his dominions, 

Leo was occupied with political affairs, whidi seemed for the 
time to be more important than the hercti(*al vagaries of an ol>scure 
monk. Wolsey^s diplomacy was working up to the point at which 
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in 1518 he attached France to England in the alliance which cul- 
minated in the “ Universal Peace/’ the Cardinal having supplanted 
the Pope as the moderator in the disputes of the great Powers, 

Then Maximilian died, and the Imperial Election absorbed political 
attention, with the ensuing complications described in a previous 
chapter. Meantime however, Luther was waxing increasingly 
determined ; instead of quailing at threats, he was fully resolved to 
maintain his convictions and fight the matter out. As to what he 
had done, he appealed to a General Council ; what he was going to Luther’s 
do he made clear by exhorting the German Princes to stop their 
to Rome. The advice had a natural attraction for the 
Princes though they might lack enthusiasm on questions 
of tlfefcgy. Leo issued a Bull condemning Luther. Luther 
ansv^i by publicly burning the Bull (December 10th, 1520). 

"^e. joung Emperor, fresh from his coronation at Aachen, was The Diet 
al^tio hold the Diet of the Empire at Worms. It was his policy 
J^^^intain friendly relations with Rome ; and Luther was sum- * 
“■moned to the Diet under a safe-conduct. The precedent of Huss 
showed how little such a safe-conduct was worth; but the great 
Reformer was undaunted. Frederick of Saxony, encouraged by 
Erasmus, was known to be on his side. He faced the Diet, re- 
affirmed his heresies, and emphasised his flat repudiation of Papal 
Authority. He had fiery suppoiiers and fiery opponents. His life ' 
was in the gravest danger, and his death would have been followed 
by a bloody collision between the two parties. The disaster was 
averted by the Elector Frederick who kidnapped him for his own f 
sake and earned him off to a secure retreat in theWartburg: 
where he remained for nearly a year, working at his translation 
of the Bible. The Diet however confirmed an edict condemning 
Luther and his doctrines. The English King moreover, who 
accounted himself no mean theologian, issued a refutation of the 
Lutheran heresies which won for him from Pope Leo the title 
of Defender of the Faith. 

At this time, and for some time to come, the Papacy regarded 
Francis I. with hostility, and looked upon his Italian ambitions as 
dangerous to itself. Hence there was a natural tendency to alliance 
between Rome and the Emperor. 1521 was the year of the in- 
effectual Conference of Calais, followed by the death of Leo X., 
the election of the (Imperial) Pope Adrian in the next year, and 
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the embroilment of England in the Eurof>ean ware. Charles was 
sufficiently occupied with these high political matters, and was per- 
sonally withdrawn from Germany, whose affairs were more or less 
controlled by an Im}>erial Council in which Frederick of Saxony 
was the guiding spirit; popular sentiment was ()n Luther’s side 
and the Worms edict was practically a dead letter. But the 
seclusion of the great Reformer threw tlie movement largely into 
the hands of extremists such as Carlstadt and lifi'uizer to whose 
anarchical theories he was opposed as vehemently as to Rome. 
1524 Now we shall presently see that in England itself there was 

Geraan ground for discontent with the prevailing social order and 

peasant the I'elations between the peasantry and the landed classes; but 
rising ‘jj Germany matters were very much worse. In England there had 
always been a tendency for the religious reformers to associate tlieir 
movements with demands for social mform; and so it was now to 
an exaggerated degree in Germany. Social revolution was no part 
of the scheme of Luther and his lieutenant Melanchthon ; but in 
defying the authority of Rome they had awakened the revolutionary 
spirit. Fired with religious fanaticism, the demagogues acijuireil a 
new character, a devouring zeal, a reckless courage. At last in 15M 
the peasants rose demanding redi-ess for their grievances. What 
they asked was indeed bare justice according to any intelligent 
modem view ; yet the granting of their demands would have been 
completely subversive of the existing social order. Tiie U|>per classes 
were united against them, Luther and his associates denounced them. 
The fiercest passions broke loose : there were ghastly massacres and 
ghastly reprisals, ending in the slaughter of scores of thousands of 
peasants, and the complete suppi’cssion of the rising. 

Its effect The Lutherans proper had emphatically diHSocmited themselves 
in England the zealots who stin-ed up the ^‘peasants’ war,” which did 
not alter the general attitude of the Germans on the religious 
question. But in England, these things had a serious effect. The 
Lutheran heresies were condemned as heresies in this country Wore 
the outbreak, and a considerable number of beretically inciined 
Englishmen took refuge in the German States, where they looked 
to find countenance. Being for the most part men of extreme 
tendencies, those tendencies were quickenecl ; wlience it multed 
tliat in impoi’ting the new religious doctrines froni Cjerinany they 
combined them more or less with the doctrinoi of social revolution. 
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Thus the distinction between the two movements was lost sight of, 
and the profession of the new doctrines was regai’ded as not merely 
heretical but in itself anarchical — a thing which must be suppressed 
in the interests of public order. Hence we find the curious paradox 
of Thomas MorCj the one-time advocate of a tolei’ation which was 
obviously in accord with his instincts, becoming in course of time 
the advocate and agent of a rigorous intolerance and a relentless 
persecution. 

The Peasants’ Revolt was crushed in the summer of 1 525 . Before ^^ 5^5 
this end was accomplished, the Good Elector passed away — a wise, gj^pire 
kindly, tolerant man who had exercised an immense moderating and the 
influence by simple benignity, shrewdness, and force of character. 

A little earlier, the ambitious schemes of Francis I. had been 
shattered by the disaster of Pavia. In effect, the whole European 
situation was changed completely since the death of Leo X. in 
1521. His successor Adrian was a man of good intentions but 
limited purview ; the great issues at stake were beyond his grasp, 
and his attempts at disciplinary reforms were made nugatory by 
the stolid immobility of the hierarchy. After a brief reign he was 
succeeded by Clement VII., a man of considerable talent and incon- 
siderable ability : a man shifty and fearful, not fitted to cope with 
the stubborn wills of the reigning princes and their ministers, or 
with the moral and intellectual forces which were threatening the 
supremacy of the historic Church. The collapse of the French in 
Italy gave Charles a power which filled Clement with alarm, since * 
his friendliness was no longer of political moment to the Emperor, 
while sentimental considerations would certainly not suffice to retain 
the active support of Wolsey and England. In 1526 the insecurity , 
of his position was emphasised by the attitude of the Imperial Hiei| 
held at Spires, where Charles through his brother Ferdinand with-| ' 
drew from the position of anti-Lutheranism to adopt that of im4 
partial toleration, and it was decreed in efiPect that each Prince| 
might sanction what religion he would, within his own territories 
thus cancelling th e I) ecree^o£ Weims The capture and occupation 
of Rome by troops mainly Spanish in the same year, despite the 
Emperor’s repudiation, was another alarming symptom ; which re- 
ceived a terrifying confirmation in 1527, when the Imperial troops, 1527 
Spanish and German, headed by the “ Lutheran ” Frundsberg and 
the Constable of Bourbon, turned their arms upon the Holy City, 
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stormed it, sacked it with a savage thoroiighne.ss uii} paralleled since 
the clays of Alaric, and held the Poj>e himself a |)rison<*r. 

Thus the Pope himself was now not merely dominated by the 
Emperor but actually in his hands. The successes of Charles how- 
ever urged Francis — who had been liljerated in — to renewed 
activity, and for a time it seemed not unlikely that he would re- 
cover his ascendency in Italy, a consummation as little to Clement’s 
taste as the Imperial dominance. Rut the French King misused 
his o|)portunities and his armies met witli fresii disasters. In 1529, 
the Pope and the Empei-or were reconciled, with the result that at 
another Diet of Spires the Worms edict was revived and the last 
Spires edict revoked, in face of the protest <jf the Lutheran Princes 
which earned for them the title of Protestants. Tliat [party how- 
ever was sufficiently strong to [prevent its op[ponent.s fmm enforcing 
the decree over the Empire. At the Diet of Augsburg next year 
1^30 (1530) the decree was confirmed : the Protestants replying by draw- 

Dietof iiig up the Confession of Augsburg, formulating their doctrines, 
Augsburg ^ ^lot^ument which Ipecame the definite expression (pf Protestantism 
in the least general sense of the term — wliile they bound themselves 
for mutiial support in the I^eagiie of Sdimalkald. I'he two parties 
seemed to be on the verge of war ; but the sentiment of nationality 
in face of the threatening of a Turkish atlvjujce and of tlie non- 
German leanings of Charles — a sentiment most zealously [preached 
by Luther who was a typical Geruian [pafritpt as we'Ii as a religious 
reformer — defeired the rupture till after Luthc;r’s death. 

The Swiss The active aggressive Rehprmation began in Germany with 

Reformers, On Iiidukences. In France it made no headway 

\ for many years ; in Spain and Italy none at all ; in blnglam! none, 
till the meeting of Farlmment in 1529. Rut the movement in 
Switzerland was as marked as that in Germaipy, and hardly leas im- 
poitant in the influence ultimately exeraisecl by the Swiss teachera, 
though of less direct political weight. Nor is it poasihle to follow 
the course of the Reformation in England, unless tlm Hcparate 
existence of the Swias School is dnly ajppraciated. Switzerland was 
jnot a Political entity which could rank effcctivtdy jih a nmke- weight 
dn international rivalries; Iput its geogra[pliical c<Pndit:i«nH preserved 
it from interference, and ipennitted it, ho t<p K[peak, to work out its 
own salvation. The country was a federation of small deimpcmtic 
States or Cantons, with no Princes and no nobility, It followed 
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that when once the question of ecclesiastical reform was raised, the 
theories of Church Government which would find acceptance would 
be democratic in principle : and accordingly it was from Switzerland 
that the vital opposition to Episcopal systems sprang. But the 
main fact to be observed at this stage is, that the Swiss Reformers 
were not the outcome of the Lutheran movement ; their movement 
was spontaneous, independent, and pai*alleL Their leader Zwingli = 
anticipated rather than followed Luther. But an agitator who 
appealed to Germany and an agitator who appealed to Switzerland 
seemed to be of very diiFerent degrees of public importance. Hence 
comparatively speaking Zwingli was ignored by the authorities. 

Half Switzerland might — and did— revolt from the Pope, without 
greatly exercising the Papal mind. But in the process Zurich 
became hardly less important as a teaching centre and an asylum 
for heretical refugees than Wittenberg ; and in many respects, the 
teaching of Zurich departed from the teaching of Rome more 
seriously than did the teaching of Luther. The element of 
Mysticism, to which the German genius is generally prone, liad no 
attraction for the Swiss mind, while it was essential in the eyes of 
the Wittenberg school ; so that Luther and the Zurich Reformei’s 
assailed each other with hardly less vumlence than they both lav- 
ished on the Papal party. It was a long time before the term 
‘‘ Protestant ” was extended so as to include the disciples of Zurich 
and Geneva. 

Alike to Switzerland and to the German States which may by English 
anticipation be called Protestant, there gathered during these first 
years an appreciable number of Englishmen, who were either already 
touched with Lollardry, or found themselves in revolt against pre- 
vailing doctrines or practices, or were discovering by the light of 
the New Learning discrepancies between the teaching of the Gospels 
and the current interpretation. In these territories they were for 
the time assured of such liberty as enabled them to issue pamphlets, 
dissertations, and commentaries, which found their way into England 
and not infrequently received effective advertisement by being 
publicly condemned and burnt, with the result that the few copies 
which escaped acquired an adventitious interest and influence. 
Considering the violence of the invective often conspicuous in them, 
and the extravagance of the controversial methods usually adopted, 
the treatment they met with can hardly be condemned as oppress- 
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ive ; whether it was politic is aaoiher (foestioo. The modem 
English view generally is that such repressive a(d:s teiKl to defeat 
tiieir own ends. On the whole however it would seem tliat it was 
the manner rather than the matter of tliese prodiudions which 
caused the aiitliorities to treat them and their authors with such 
severity, though it was done largely at tlie instigation of theolo- 
gical partisans. Thus 'Eindal’s Iranslatitm of the Ril)le was attacked 
as being ,se dangerous ; hut it was ih<‘ accompanying comment' 
ary which ensiiretl its suppression. 

Con- j The fundamental fact, however, whicli must lx* hoime in mind in 

trasted | stages of the Reformation in England is tins : that where- 

aims ( JO ' . , 

I as the cause to which both Luther and Zwingli dtwoted themselves 
was primarily a revision of dogmas and of the practices associated 
with them, the work whiclj Henry VI 1 1, and Thomas (h’omwell were 
to take in hand was the revision of the relations l>etween Church 
and State — of the position of the Clerical organisation as a part of 
the body politic; not the introduction of Lutheran or Zwinglian 
doctrines. Such countenance as %vas given to Lutheranism was 
given for purely political reasons. Inither’s was a Religious Refor- 
mation with political consequences : Henryks was a Ptdiiical Recon- 
struction entailing ultimately a reformed rtfligion. 
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CHAFFER VH 

HENRY VIII (iii), 1527-29— THE PALL OF WOLSEY 

T he whole prolonged episode concerned with the “Divorce ” of “The 
Queen Katharine is singularly unattractive ; the character 
almost every leading person associated with it is damaged in the 
course of it — save that of the unhappy Queen. Unfortunately it is* 
an episode which demands close attention and examination, because 
its vicissitudes exercised a supreme influence on the course of the 
Reformation initiated by the King, besides bringing into powerful 
relief the nature of that strange historical phenomenon, the Con-| 
science of Henry VIII. Moreover it has received from the pen of a^* 
particularly brilliant writer a colouring which is so misleading and 
so plausible that the evidence as to facts requires to be presented 
with exceptional care. 

It is not till 1527 that the project of a Divorce emerges defi- Story of 
nitely, so to speak, into the, open ; but the evolution of the project 
had its origin at a considerably earlier date. We have to begin 
with a review of the conjugal relations between the King and the 
Queen. Arthur, Prince of Wales had celebrated his maniage with 
Katharine, daughter of Ferdinand of Spain and aunt of the infant 
who was to become Charles V. A few months later he died. The 
young widow was thereafter betrothed to Henry; a dispensation 
being obtained in 1504 from the Pope, Julius IL, since marriage 
with a brother’s widow is forbidden by the laws of the Chux'ch. 

Henry VIL however, who never liked to make any pledges without 
providing himself with some pretext by which they might be evaded, 
instructed his son to make a sort of protest at the time. The 
second marriage was not carried out till Henry VIII. was on the 
throne : the bride being robed in the manner customary for maidens, 
not for widows, on such occasions. She was older than her husband, 
and not particularly attractive ; but they lived together with appar- 
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exit afeetion. It is uncertain how nmny children were actually 
bom; bat none lived long after birth until Mary (1516), when the 
King showed himself conspicuously fond of his infant daughter. 
Henry does not in fact seem to have displayed that extreme licen- 
tiousness which characterised most of the nionarchs of the time, 
though one illegitimate son was Imrn to him, three yeare after 
Mary, by Mistress Eiimbeth Blount“-“ mistress’' being the courtesy 
title of unmarried ladies. The Court howevei' was undoubtedly 
iirentious, and many of his favourite companions were notoriously 
Anne profligate. In 15S2 Anne Boleyn, then an atU'active girl of sk- 
teen, the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, came to (miirfc. At what 
time Henry l>ecame seriously enamouretl of her is uncertain ; l)ut 
from 15^2 her father }>ecame the recipient of numerous favours ; and 
in 1525 was made a peer. It was a sym|dom of alienation between 
Henry and his wife that the six-year-old son of Elizabeth Blount 
wixs at the same time created Duke of Richmond arul Lord High 
Admiral, with much poinp.^ 

1527 Apart from expressions in lettem of 1526 which can only he 

The King reasonably inteipreted as having reftuence to a contc‘m}>late(l 
prepares letters of Wolsey's and tlie King’s in tiie early mojiths of 

1527 prove incontestably that Henry hat! at tlnit lime determined 
that he would many Anne, and that Wtdsey was elal>orating a case, 
for presentation to the Pope, against the valitliiy of tlie dispensa- 
tion under wdiich the marriage with Katharine liati been contracted. 
What, then, was the King’s attitmle? In Aj>ril 1527, he had 
made up Ins mind to break with Charles, Katliarine’s nephew, and 
concluded a treaty with France ; l>ut under this tlie b’rench King’s 
second son, the Duke of Orleans, was inaiay tlie Prinaiss 1^1 ary. 
It is difficult to believe that wiien this was ilone, the King was 
actually intending at a later stage to have Maiy declared illegiti- 
mate. He would hardly have j>rojK)HOti to ali(*natt‘ (’harles and 
,1 Francis simultaneously. Possibly he antieipiited no diiramlty in 
! legitimating Mary while annulling her nKjiher’.H marriage — as was 
} ultimately dona It may be noted that it is alisolutely im|)ossihle 
; to maintain that both Mary and Eliziibeth were Imrri in lawful wetl- 
tlock; yet tlie country accepted Imth as legitimate without demur. 
iBut this French treaty darkens rather than illuminates the prolilera, 

1 Brewer, ii., 102. L,&* P. iv., 639. 

Brewer, il, 182, 184 ; S. P. Hmry VIIL, L, 194. I, »v., 1467. 
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The only fact definitely apparent in the papers of 15^7 is that 
Henry had determined to make Anne his wife. There is no hint 
of the conscientious scruples or the patriotic motives afterwards 
alleged, though that of course does not preclude their having been 
present. Those two alleged motives requhe to be examined merely 
as yx jornri hypotheses. 

There was one possible plea, then, for urging that a divorce was f?heo- 
necessary : namely that political considerations made it inipei-ative^^^^Jg^ 
for the good of the nation that the King should take to himself 
wife who might bear him a male heir to the thi’one. And there was 
one possible plea for demanding a formal enquiry into the validity of 
the dispensation : namely a conscientious doubt on the part of the 
King or Queen whether the union with a brother’s widow was con- 
trary to the Moral Law. No doubt existed as to the Pope’s power 
of abrogating a law, made by the Church for the public good, in a 
specific case ; but it was not claimed that he could abrogate the 
Law of God in like manner. If this was a case in which the Pope 
possessed the dispensing power, the dispensation held; if it was 
not, the marriage was no marriage however innocently the parties 
entered upon it. One or other of these pleas must be made the 
pretext of any public action. 

The plea that Henry must have a male heir is so absolutely con- The need 
elusive in the judgment of Henry’s great apologist that he feels it^^^^ 
necessary to offer excuses for the womanly weakness which blinded 
Katharine to her obvious duty. It may also have appealed with 
considerable force to a statesman who regarded all pledges and bonds 
as being in the last resort dissoluble on grounds of national expedi- 
ency. England had suffered enough from disputed successions ; and 
while it is not probable that a title so incontrovei'tible as Mary’s 
would have been directly challenged, it is evident that disastrous 
complications might have been involved by her union with any 
possible husband, or by her death. It may have been that it was 
Henry’s own wish to act directly on this view, and to declare his 
marriage null, arbitrarily, on the ground of public expediency. But 
whatever were Wolsey’s views on expediency, and on the desii-ability 
of nullifying the marriage, such a course would have been too flag- 
rant a violation of the universally accepted belief in the sanctity of 
the marriage tie to meet with his support. Moreover the offspring 
of a new marriage contracted under such conditions could hardly 
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esca|>e having his legitimacy challenged when opportunity offered. 
The security of the succession could not therefore lie obtained by 
this method. Yet the burden of discovering stnne way to enable 
Henry to marry again was laid upon the ('aniinaPs shoulders. 

The plea A pretext was fortlicoming, whether devised by the Cardinal 

invalidity another. The mairiage with Katharine rnigiit lx? lield invalid 
on the ground tiuit the dispensation undei* wiii(!h it was contracted 
was invalid, as lieing ^dtra tnrcfi} This was the line that Wolsey 
advised, and to which (he King committed hinisulf. It should be 
clear that it finally preciudeti the other line of arliitrary dissolution, 
since it restetl on the inviolability of a marriage once validly con- 
tracted. If the Pope could not set aside the bar to re-marriage 
with a dead husbamrs brother, the King could lianlly set aside hi.s 
own mairiage, if it had I>een itself lawful. Stated conversely ; if the 
King could, so to speak cancel a living wife on the ground of public 
expediency, the Pope had surely lieen entitled to cancel a dead 
husband on the same ground. 

Conjunc- When Wolsey had propounded the theory that the validity 

incentives dispensation was doubtful, it is easy enough to see how 

Henry might have |>emiaded himself that his conscience must be 
set at ease. What if the death of all his male children liad been 
a Divine Judgment on an unlawful union ? The wish is father to 
the thought. From this point, it was a short ste|) to a conviction 
that, whatever any one might say, the union was unlawful Thus 
Henry could with comparative e(|uanimity adopt the role of one 
who merely felt that his doubts must lie set at lust, while he would 
be only overjoyed to be finally certified that they were gi-oundless. 
It is not till this professed hojie is in danger of being realised that 
the mask is dropped and the King’s determination to have a divorce 
by hook or by crook is avowed. 

On this view of the policy pursued, passlQn and paJaiotkm may 
have combined— in uncertain proportions— to make the King desire 

^ C/. however Wolsey’s letter, Brewer, ii,, 180, Katharine argued that since 
she had remained a maiden, no actual affinity had been contracted, therefore the 
re-marriage was not contrary to God’s Law. Wolsey was prepared to reply that in 
that case, the dispensation was invalid ; since it specified only the impediment of 
“affinity” but not that of “public honesty” created by a contract not consum- 
mated, and so failed to cover the admitted circumstances. It appears from the 
complete context that this plea was hit upon only as a rdoinder to this particular 
plea of Katharine’s. But sec Taunton, Tmmas Wohiy, chap, x., where a different 
view is taken ; the whole context, however, is not there cited. 
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a new mariiage ; obedience and patriotism may have likewise com- 
bined to produce the same desire in the Cardinal. But it is ex- 
tremely difficult to doubt that the King’s conscientious scruples were ; 
an after-thought, since they had not overtly troubled him for ^ 
eighteen years of married life; while the Cardinal’s position was i 
painfully complicated by an intense aversion to the particular 
maniage in contemplation. The Boleyns were closely associated 
with the group of courtiem who were most antagonistic to Wolsey ; 
while on the other hand, Katharine had for long regarded him as 
her husband’s evil genius. 

There is a single feature of the situation in the spring of 1527 The 
which might be taken as pointing to a belief on the King’s part hptm Sfai 
that the validity of the marriage would be confirmed : namely the 
betrothal of his daughter to Orleans. This however would com- 
pletely negative the activity of that patriotic motive by which Mr. 

Froude set so much store. Moreover, it is flatly contradicted by 
the letter to Anne ^ in which Henry unmistakably declares his de- 
termination to maiTy her.: and by Wolsey’s^ letter to him, stating 
the case for the divorce. 

,The only possible conclusion is that the one motive which really Con- 
actuated the King was the desire to gratify an illicit passion. Other 
subsidiary motives he may have called in to justify himself to him- 
self, on which he dwelt till he really persuaded himself that they 
were genuine. For it was his unfailing practice to do or get done 
whatsoever served his personal interest, and to parade some high 
moral cause as his unimpeachable motive —or if this proved quite 
impossible, to condemn a minister as the responsible person. Yet 
however difficult it is to reconcile such avowed motives with the 
known facts, the avowal always has about it a tone of conviction 
which can only have been the outcome of successful self-deception. 

It was the Cardinal’s task then to procure by some means a The first 
formal and authoritative pronouncement that the Papal Dispensa- 
tion was invalid. The first scheme was that he should hold a 
Legatine Court before which the King should be cited for living in 
an unlawful union with his brother’s widow. Since the Legate was 
also the King’s subject, the royal assent had to be formally given. 

This was duly arranged in May, the affair being conducted with 

P., iv., 1467. 

S. P., i., 194. Brewer, ii., 193 ff. 
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the utmost secrecy ; but after the first beginnings ^ these proceed- 
ings were dropped : pi'esumably because, if they had been carried 
through, Katharine might have ap|)ealed to the Pope and Wolsey 
would have had no voice in the ultimate decision,*-^ 

In the same month the world learnt with amazement that the 
troops of Bourbon and the Lutheran Frundsberg had stormed and 
sacked Rome ; and that the Imj)erial troops held Clement himself 
a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. The Pope was thus com- ^ 
pletely in the EmperoPs power : the Emperor was Katharine^s ^ 
nephew and would most certainly veto tiie divorce. Moreover, 
Katharine had now an inkling that steps to obtain a divorce were 
being projected; and, unknown to Henry, Mendoza the Spanish 
ambassador had already warned the EmjKiror. 

Thus the difficulties of Wolsey's task were increased ; since the 
next move must be to get a Papal Commission ap|)ointed which 
should be under Wolsey’s control. To that end, the ecclesiastical 
support of the English Bishops and the political support of Francis 
were requisite. Wolsey played upon the guiielessness of Fisher of 
Rochester, till he persuaded the saintly Inslioj) that the confirma- 
tion of the marriage was the one thing desired — that tire Queeifs 
opposition was due to an unfortunate misconception, and entirely 
opposed to her own interests. The same course was pursued 
with Warhani of Canterbury.® The nectessity for the empiiry was 
fathered upon tire Bishop of Tarbes, a member of the French 
embassy which had settled the betrothal of Orleans and Mary, who 
was said ^ to have questioned the validity of the dispensation, and 
by conse<juence the certainty of the princesses legitimacy. 

In July Wolsey proceeded to France, ostensibly for the settle- 
ment of details in connexion with the recent treaty : actually, that 
Francis might be induced to bring pressure to l)ear on Charles for 
the release of the Pope — ^in tire somewhat desperate h<)|>e that 
Clement in his gratitude would thereupon grant Henry’s wishes. 

&* P., iv., 1426. 

2 The Pope in that case must either have decided the case himself, or have given 
full powers to a Legatine Court to act without appeal. In the latter event, Wolsey 
could not have been appointed, since Katharine’s appeal would have been an appeal 
against his previous decision. 

^ Brewer, ii., pp. 195 fF. 

^ There is some reason to suppose that this story of the Bishop of I'arbes was 
merely concocted by Wolsey and Henry. It appears to have been referred to only 
in Wolsey’s communications with Warham and Fisher, — Brewer, Henry ii., 

2 i6 . But cf. Pollard, Henry Vlll.^ suh loc. 
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Should the Pope’s rele^ be refused, Wolsej had the idea (soon to 
be abandoned) that the Cardinals might be summoned to meet in 
France, on the ground that the Pope was being forcibly deprived of 
the power of actiond 

The treaty o| Amiens, cementing the union between Francis Knight’s 
and Henry, was signed late in August without reference to the 
divorce. Now however Henry began to conduct operations inde- 
pendently of Wolsey, sending his own secretary Knight to Rome 
with private instructions, the object of which was to evade the 
ultimate submission of the question to Wolsey’s jurisdiction. 

Under the influence of the Boleyn clique, and knowing Wolsey’s , 
aversion to the Boleyn marriage, the King may have suspected* 
that his minister would play him false if he lost all hope ofS 
averting that conclusion to the divorce. Or he may merely have 
resolved that it was time to^check any development of his minister’s 
authority. On W olsey’s return to England, instead of being received 
in privacy according to precedent, he was summoned on his arrival 
at Richmond Palace to meet his master in the presence of Anne 
Boleyn. 

Knight’s mission was a failure. In De<^ember, Clement escaped Its failure 
in disguise from his Imperial guards : Knight found him at Orvieto. 

It was evident that the secret plan of getting the Pope’s permission 
to marry again without upsetting the existing marriage ^ was out of 
the question. So the Secretary presented a form for a dispensation) 
and for a Commission which was to give Wolsey power to decide 
summarily against the validity of the dispensation granted by Pope 
Julius, without appeal ; and power to declare Mary legitimate at 
the same time. The dispensation was to enable Henry to marry 
thereafter in despite of difficulties which might be raised on certain 
.specified grounds— intelligible only if those difficulties applied in 
Anne Boleyn’s case : and implying the truth of allegations subse- 
quently made as to relations between Henry and Anne’s mother 
and sister. Knight was outwitted by a Cardinal, Lorenzo Pucci» 
who redrafted the documents so as to make them useless for 
Henry’s purpose. The deluded envoy returned to England under 
the impression that he had achieved a diplomatic triumph. But 

P., i., 230, 270. Brewer, ii,, 209, 219. 

“Brewer, ii., 224, 234>23g. Both the Conscience of the King and the need of an 
heir, are dwelt on in the instructions. 
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the King saw that he must leave the management of such delicate 
matters to Wolsey. 

The Pope It is evident that the Pope’s one desire was to evade all respon- 

Srdbal sibility in the matter; as it was Wolsey ’s, on the contrary part, to 
fix the ultimate responsibility on him. Clement wanted the support 
of England and France ; but, though now no longer actually the 
Emperor’s prisoner, he was distinctly in greater danger from him 
than from the other Powers. Moreover for one Pope to be invited 
to nullify the proceedings of another was a somewhat dangerous 
precedent : as implying that a papal decision was not necessarily un- 
impeachable. The Cardinal however required the Pope’s authority. 
The divorce was not popular in England, where the general in- 
clination was towards the Imperial alliance. Besides, Katharine 
was firmly convinced that Wolsey was the moving spirit ; so was 
the general public. If the divorce were carried through by any 
method which seemed to bear out that theory — if it could be 
looked upon as a political job of the Cardinal’s — Henry too would 
come in for a share of the odium, and might be trusted to visit 
that misfortune on his minister. So Wolsey would have nothing 
to say to the suggestion that the King should act on his own 
account without the Pope, and take his chance of an a})})eal. 

1528 Early in 15£8, the negotiations were again on foot. This time 

^ were in the hands of Wolsey’s own men — Steven Gardiner 

and Foxe, the King’s almoner. Their instructions were to obtain a 
commission with absolute authority, in which a legate — Campeggio 
for choice — ^should be associated with Wolsey ; failing that, a legate 
without Wolsey but one on whom Wolsey could depend ; finally, 
as least desirable, the commission was to consist of Wolsey and 
Warham. If the Pope continued recalcitrant, he was to be given 
to understand that the results for him might l.)e very awkward. 
Gardiner in fact did not hesitate to indulge in threats which were 
more than hints. England’s goodwill was at stake. If Clement 
had so little faith in his own authority that he dared not exercise 
it in a manifestly righteous cause, Henry might repudiate papal 
authority altogether. Nevertheless, in S|>ite of all Gardiner’s skill 
and vigour — and he showed himself deficient in neither — the result 
I was unsatisfactory. A commission was obtained for Wolsey with 
f? Campeggio ; but it was not absolute. The decision they might arrive 
at could not take effect till referred to Rome for confirmation. 
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Although the purpose of Gardiner and Foxe was not completely Wolsey’ s 
achieved, it certainly appeared at this time that Wolsey had P^^’^'-cti- 
cally won over the Pope ; in other woi'ds, had made sure that the 
King should get his desire under cover of law, and of the highest 
moral sanctions, without any breach’ with the Church, detiance of 
Authority, or association with heresy. So far, the credit was the 
CardinaFs, who had dissuaded his master from following a much 
more arbitrary course. Nevertheless indications were not wanting 
that the Boleyn influence was at work in a manner very detiimental 
to Wolsey ; that Henry was fully alive to his minister’s unpopularity ; 
and that if occasion served he might take the popular side. Thus 
when Wolsey appointed a suitable person to be Abbess of Wilton, 
instead of a very unsuitable person who was connected with the 
Boleyns, the King reprimanded him in his most elevated style — 
taking occasion at the same time to be scandalised at the sub- 
scriptions to Wolsey ’s educational schemes provided by monasteries 
which had pleaded poverty at the time of the ‘‘ Amicable Loan 
It was at least tolerably evident that “the King’s matter” as 
the divorce was generally called would have to be brought to 
a speedy and successful issue if Wolsey was to retain the royal 
favour. 

Clement VII. however was a dexterous procrastinator. Cam- 
peggio got his Commission in April. But he did not start from 
Rome till June: he did not reach French soil till the end of July : 
in September he got as far as Paris. Meantime, the French troops 
in Italy were not doing so well, but the Pope was strongly suspected 
of Imperial leanings. The French King formed the opinion — which 
he transmitted to his brother of England — ^that Campeggio’s object 
was to induce Henry to change his determination. 

When at last Campeggio reached London, still suffering Cam- 
seriously from the gout which was the ostensible cause of hisP®|^^° 
dilatory journeying, Wolsey was explicit. He warned the Legate Wolsey 
that the business must be put through promptly. The need of 
male heir was imperative ; the King was convinced that his wedlock 
with Katharine was contrary to the Divine law : if he were not 
quickly released, the respect hitherto shown for the Church by the 
Defender of the Faith would certainly vanish ; while Wolsey him- 
selfi whose influence had hitherto kept his master loyal in the face 
of strong temptation, would no longer be able to x*estrain him. 

8 
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From Campeggio's letters,^ it is evident that the King had mastered 
his own case thoroughly, and knew the legal aspects better than 
any one else : also, that the intention was to declare Mary his heir 
unless there should be male issue of the new marriage. The Legate 
let slip that in view of the determined attitude of Henry and 
Wolsey, he would have to await further instructions from Rome; 
wlnereupon he was again threatened with the secession of England 
from tlie Roman Obedience. Next, the two Cardinals tried to induce 
Katharine to accede to a divorce without a formal trial ; on the 
ground that thereby she would ensure that save on the single point 
of the re-marriage any demand she might put forward would be 
granted, and much scandal would be averted. The Queen took 
some days to consider her reply : hut was absolutely obdurate. 
I She was Henry’s wife ; she could not and would not profess that 
{ she was not. On every ground, she would fight to the last. 

Campeggio did his best to impress the Pope with the urgency of 
the case ; but Clemeiit was more than ever afraid of Charles, and 
persisted in the first place that proceedings were to be |)ostponed 
and prolonged by every effort of ingenuity, and in the second that 
no verdict adverse to the marriage was to be pronounced without 
his ratification. 

Henry for his part, learning or knowing before that Ferdinand 
had received from Pope J ulius a confirmation of tlie dispensation in 
ampler terms, urged upon Katharine the nece*ssity of obtaining this 
document in her own interests — hoping that tlicre would l>e a 
chance of repudiating it as a forgery. xVIso he instructed his 
agents at Rome to pemiiade the Pope to give him a dispensation 
for re-marriage, without a divorce, if Katharine retired into a 
nunnery;- or even for an opnly bigamous union. Moreover 
the same time, Henry openly st‘|)arated himself from Ins 
wife, and began to treat Anne Ikdeyn |jii!>licly as his partner-elect 
on the throne. 

The Po|>e’s one object was to evade the responsibility of any 
pronouncement. The Im})c*rialist cause in Italy was |>rt^gmsHing : 
Charles was growing steadily .stronger. Clement darcid not pro- 
nounce in Henryks favour ; lie was only less afraid of pronouncing 

* Brewer, ii,, 296. 

^L. iv., 2157, 2161. Brewer, it., 3x2, 313, anti note. Such a niarrtage 
was admissible according to some of the I^utherans. 
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against him. He told the agents that the King should act on his 
own responsibility on the ground of dissatisfaction with Campeggio’s 
conduct ; .whereas the King was quite resolved to act, but also quite 
resolved to force the responsibility for his action on Clement. There The trial 
■was a limit to the possibilities of procrastination, but it was not till 
: June 15S9 that the Court opened proceedings, citing the King and 
Queen to appear. Fisher of Rochester, appearing on behalf of the 
Queen, boldly declared that the marriage was valid and could not 
be dissolved, Standish supported him, less vigorously. ■ The Queen 
challenged the jurisdiction of the Court, and appealed from it to 
the Pope. She regarded Wolsey as the source of her woes ; Aijne 
believed that the procrastination was due to his machinations * the 
King jfag quite capable of crushing the Cardinal to relieve his own 
feelings.* Popular sentiment was entirely on the Queen’s side, but 
held the Cardinal to blame rather than the King : though even in 
c))urt Hemy declared, in answer to Wolsey’s appeal, that the 
minister had not suggested but had deterred him from the course 
adopted, Campeggio prorogued the Court in July. At about the 
same time, Clement, acting under Imperial pressure, formally re- 
voked the case to Rome. Before the revocation reached England, 
a desperate attempt was made to persuade Katharine to place 
hei’self in the King’s hands r it failed. A sharp public altercation 
between Wolsey and Suffolk showed how the current was setting, 

During the following months, Wolsey’s loss of the royal favour storm 
became increasingly evident, and the opposition to him on the part 
of the nobility more and more open* Steven Gardiner, who had 
proved his conspicuous ability, was made the King’s private secre- 
tary, and became the normal medium of communication — the close 
personal intercoui*se hitherto prevalent was at an end. Wolsey’s 
European policy was thrown over by Henry, who alloweiJ’mncis 
and Charles to come to terais without his claiming any voice in the 
negotiatioj]L. A treaty of amity was signed at Cambrai, which 
terminated all prospect of Francis being induced to assist Hemy 
in bringing pressure to bear either on the Emperor or the Pope, 
and released Clement from serious alarms as to the results of his 
accepting the Imperial policy. England had deliberately vacated 
the position of arbiter, because Henry was too thoroughly en- 
grossed with the divorce to care about anything else. Since both 
Francis and Charles were for the time satisfied to restrict their 
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ambitions so as not to collide with each other, there was no further 
demand for the Cardinal’s diplomatic genius. The best to which 
Wolsey could now look forward was that he might l)e permitted to 
turn his vast talents to the reform of administration, ecclesiastical, 
legal, and educational, which he had always postponed to what he 
regarded as the more vital demands of international politics. 

The storm Jt was not long before even these hopes were destroyed. At the 

(Oc?)^ beginning of October, Campeggio departed from England. At 
Dover, his baggage was ransacked by the King’s authority, in the 
hope of discovering documents which would enable Wolsey to deal 
with the divorce in his absence. The documents were not forth- 
coming. Wolsey was of no more use to his master. The day after 
Campeggio reached Dover a writ was demanded by the King’s 
attorney against the Cardinal for breach of the statute of Praemu- 
nire in acting as legate. 

Wolsey’s The fatal blow had been struck. From that hour, the Cardinal’s 
doom wavS sealed. He ceased absolutely to be a political force and 
became merely an object for the King, and for every enemy he had 
raised up against himself, to buffet. A week later, on October! 6 th, 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk demanded the seals from Wolsey 
as Chancellor ; he was deprived of all his benefices and retired to 
his house at Esher, where he abode in poverty. This contented 
Henry for the time, and he sent gracious messages — l)ut restricted 
them to words. Even Thomas More, wim suceer‘ded him as Chan- 
cellor, is said to have acted so far out of character as to s|)eak of 
him publicly in insulting terms. ‘ Parliament had been summoned 
for November; a bill depriving him forever of office was introduced 
in the Lords : in the Commons, it was boldly resisted by Thomas 
Cromwell who won thereby great credit for his loyalty ; and it wm 
drop|>ed — not against the wishes of the King, who was as yet dis- 
inclined to depiive himself of the chance of resuscitating the great 

1530 minister.* In February Wolsey was restored to the see of York, 
whither he departed to act in the novel capacity of a diocesan 
devoted solely to his duties — duties which he so discharged as to 
change bitter unpopularity into warm affection. The King kept a 
firm hold on his forfeited properties, Gardiner was advanced to his 
see of Winchester : the college at Ipswich was dissolved. Wolsey 
was rash enough to attempt to oj}en secret communications with 
Francis L, in the hope that his inffuence might be exercised to 
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restore to favour the man who had done so much for him. But 
Norfolk, in power, had to cultivate Francis; and Francis, finding 
him a much simpler diplomatic antagonist, had no wish to reinstate 
the Cai-dinal. The attempted correspondence became known, and 
ill November, without warning, Wolsey was arrested for high 
treason. Sick and worn, he started on his last journey towards Wolsey’s 
London ; but was stricken with mortal illness, and could travel no (Nov.) 
further than Leicester Abbey where the end came. 

So died the great Cardinal who for nearly twenty years had Wolsey’s 
mainly swayed the destinies of England. Henry VII. had slowly 
recovered a place among the nations for a country brought low by ; 
long years of reckless civil strife. His son’s minister again raised 
her to be the arbiter of Europe, holding the scales between the two 
mighty princes who virtually ruled Christendom : not by deeds of 
arms like Edward III. or Henry V., for no English soldier of real 
distinction arose in his time; but by a diplomatic genius almost 
without parallel among English statesmen. In this held, the supeii- 
ority of his abilities to those of his contemporaries made his posi- 
tion with his master absolutely secure, so long as foreign relations 
were the primary consideration ; for though the ends the minister 
himself had in view were always the same, he was ready to exert his 
powers to the full, even at the expense of those objects, in caiiying 
out any policy on which Henry himself might determine ; and as a 
* general rule the King’s wishes did not run counter to his own. 

His absorbing aim was to magnify England and the King of Appraise- 
England in the eyes of Europe : nor was personal ambition lacking, 
but it was subordinate. That he desired the popedom is clear, 
and that Henry desired it for him; but he was above the tempta- 
tion of allowing that desire to dominate his national aims, and had 
he achieved it, he would have regarded the alliance of the Ecclesi- 
astical Power with England as the real prize secured. His personal 
weight in the Counsels of Europe would hardly have been increased ; 
and he cared more far Power than for the appearance of it, though 
he had a possibly exaggerated perception of the practical value of 
jnagnificence in securing both national and personal prestige. In 
part at least this was the cause of that habitual display which, 
while impressing, also roused the anger of the nobles, who regarded 
him as an upstart, and of the satirists of ecclesiastical ostentation 
and luxury. Secure in the confidence of the King, he never 
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attempted to conciliate either popular sentiment or the rivals 
whom he deposed. 

But at all times, if he magnified his own office, it was as the 
King’s right hand. If the King’s will, even in opposition to his own, 
necessitated unpopular measures, he carried those measures out, and 
took the odium for them on his own head, })resei'ving his master’s 
popularity at the price of his own. He ruled the country on auto- 
c4*atic principles, and the increase of his power was the increase also 
of the King’s. And the King rewarded him after his kind. 

But for the all-absorbing interest of diplomacy, his vast abili- 
ties as an administrator and organiser might have achieved great 
things. He would at least have pruned ecclesiastical abuses ; and 
would have forced upon the clergy as an ecclesiastic those reforms 
which they were always on the verge of introducing when they 
found themselves anticipated by the drastic action of the temporal 
Power. Reform was the inevitable corollary of Etlucation, and 
the development of Education was of all schemes the nearest to 
Wolsey’s heart. Yet whether, if the I>ivorce question had never 
arisen, he would have played an effective part in the Reformation 
is open to doubt, for at bottom the Puritan movement in these 
islands, the Lutheran movement, and the Counter-reformation, 
were all the outcome or expression of Moral ideals, not of state- 
craft ; and for Wolsey morals were sulK)rdinate to state-craft. It is 
probable that in any case the assertion in England by the State of 
its supremacy over the Church would only have been deferred ; but 
Wolsey might have deferred it. As it was, Hetxry willed otherwise. 
The gi’eat statesman, failing to carry out his master’s demands, was 
hurled from power. The battle of the Reformation was to be 
fought under other captains. 


NOTE. 

The term “ Divorce ” has been employed above, because, although a misnomer, 
it is universally applied. Properly a divorce is the cancellation of a legally contracted 
marriage. What Henry sought was a declaration of nullity — ^that no valid marriage 
had ever taken place. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HENRY nil {iv} 1529-33~THB BREACH WITH ROME 

I T will have been observed that when Wolsey found that 

divorce was inevitable, his energies were concentrated on the as yet 
single purpose of securing it under papal authority. For this he 
had two reasons — one, that without that authority the King^s act 
would appear in all its arbitrariness, causing grave scandal: the 
other that if that authority were refused, he foresaw the cleavage 
between England and Rome which did eventually take place. Apart 
however from the divorce, there had not been up to the time of 
Wolsey’s fall any hint of an opinion in high places that such a 
cleavage was per se desirable or desired — although both Wolsey 
himself and Gardiner had given Clement fair warming that Henry 
was likely to reconsider the papal claims altogether unless the Pope 
complied with his wishes. The revocation of the cause to Rome 
immediately brought the execution of this threat into the sphere 
of practical politics. 

In the second place there had been no tendency to encourage 
or allow deviations from recognised orthodox doetidne. The new 
criticism had been so far admitted as to produce a rigid section 
and a liberal section among the orthodox, such leading prelates as 
Wolsey himself, Warham, Fox, Fisher, and Tunstal, all favouring 
the new learning in various degrees, and being supported therein 
by such learned laymen as Sir Thomas More. Their 
however had not extended to anything censurable as heresy, and 
their attitude had been somewhat stiffened by the coui’se of the 
Lutheran revolt on the Continent. The increased licendel^^^ 
the Empire, following the edict of Spires in 15^6, led to an in- 
creased activity in the suppression of heretics and heretical publi- 
cations in England, first under Wolsey and then under his successor 
in the Chancellorship. 
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Growth of In a third direction however, though not much had been done 

ctealism^^ the way of measures, an anti~clerkal party had been growing 
up: a party which sought to diminish clerical jurisdiction, clerical 
privileges, and clerical emoluments. Among the ecclesiastics them- 
selves there were not a few who desired to improve clerical ad- 
ministration from within, but without diminution of ecclesiastical 
authority ; the anti-clericals were laymen who wished the reforms 
to be forced on the Church fi:om outside, reducing ecclesiastical 
authority in the process. These two policies were in direct oppo- 
sition, seeing that antagonism to Wolscy — emphatically a reformer 
of the prior class — was the leading motive with the nobility who 
headed the second class; while the Commons in general desired 
primarily to be freed from the exactions by which the clergy 
benefited, and from which they did not believe the clergy would 
of their own initiative cut themselves off. Wolscy had begun 
the internal amendment, by his visihition and suppression of the 
smallest monasteries and the appropriation of ecclesiastical property 
to educational purposes, and by some substitution of the superior.^ 
organisation of the legatine court for that of the Ordinaries ; but 
the latter step had been cancelled by his fall aiid by the ominous 
appeal to the statute of Praemunire against legatine jurisdiction. 
On the other hand, the anti-clerical action had been practically 
confined so far to the modifications as to Benefit oh Clergy ; unless 
we include the publication of pamphlets and rhymes attacking the 
ecclesiastical body in general, or Wolsey in particular as the in- 
carnation of their shortcomings. 

Some yeai-s were still to elapse before any material changes 
from orthodox theological doctrine were to be entertained. But 
in 15S9, the suspension of the Trial was forthwith followed by the 
adoption of a policy — as yet only provisional — setting aside the 
Pope’s authority; and the assembly of Parliament in November 
was marked by an immediate attack on ecclesiastical abuses. 

Thomas In the last six months of this year the King discovered two in- 
struments consummately adapted for wiil. "Tt appears 

that the idea of obtaining the opinions of the Doctors at the 
English Universities had already been mooted, and that one of 
those selected hat Cambridge was Thomas Cranmer, a learned and 
amiable divine with marked leanings towards the New Ijcarning ; 

Memorials of Cranmer, Hock, Life of Cranmer, 
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in his early graduate days had fallen under the influence of 
the teaching at Cambridge of Erasmus ; in scholarship subtle and 
erudite, in aflairs guileless and easily swayed ; timorous by nature, 
but capable of outbreaks of audacity as timid persons often are : a 
gentle and lovable man, but lacking in that robust self-confidence 
needed by one who would take a resolutely independent line; a 
man intended to be a student and forced by an unkind fate to 
assume the role of a man of . action. Such a character, brought 
under the direct influence of a powerful will and a magnetic per- 
sonality, is readily led to see everything as it is desired that he 
should see it, and at the worst to difter from the master-mind 
only with submission. 

When Campeggio suspended the sittings of the Commission, the Appeal to 
King withdrew to Waltham Cross. Steven Gardiner and Foxe the^^® 

King s almoner, who were in his suite, met Cranmer who had left 
Cambridge on account of an outbreak of the sweating sickness. 

They had, as was natural, a conversation on “ the King’s affair ; 
when Cranmer propounded the theory that if the Universities of 
Europe — that is, the qualified divines — gave it as their opinion 
that the union with Katharine had been contrary to the Divine 
Law, the King might follow the dictates of his conscience and pro- 
nounce the marriage null without recognising Papal jurisdiction. 

This was clearly quite a different thing from producing the judg- 
ment of the Doctors merely as an expert opinion which must carry 
weight with the Judge at Rome. It was practically an assertion 
that the Pope’s judgment was not of higher authority than the 
King’s ; an answer to a question as to jurisdiction; a suggestion 
of replying to the Pope’s revocation of the case by a counter- 
revocation. Foxe reported the conversation to Henry, who caught 
at the new method of giving a constitutional colour to an arbitrary 
proceeding. Cranmer was summoned to court, attached to the Boleyn 
household, set down to write a thesis on the point of conscience, 
and sent off early in 1530 in the train of the Earl of Wiltshire (to 
which dignity Sir Thomas Boleyn had been raised) on an embassy 
to the Emperor at Bologna. Moreover his plan for consulting the 
Universities was actively taken in hand. 

In the meantime, in November, Henry’s most famous Parliament The^new 
had opened session. The last, called six years before under Wbisef s 
regime tq obtain supplies, }iad shown a qualified sqbmissiyepess, 
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Thomas 

Cromwell 


The iiew one, whether packed or not, displayed prompt signs of 
activity. Known to fame as the “ Seven Yeare" or Reformation ” 
Parliament, it consistently displayed three characteristics: it was 
anti-papal and anti-clerical; it endorsed the Royal will; but it 
rteed dictation where its pocket was concerned. Its first session 
lasted only a few weeks, but was marked by an attack on clerical 
abuses, and by the sudden prominence achieved by Thomas Cromwell. 

Concerning Cromwell's early years, much is reported and little 
is known. The common rumour declared that he was the son of 
a blacksmith — as it declared Wolsey to be the son of a butcher. 
He is said to have tried various trades, among others those of 
man-at-arms in the mercenary troop of an Italian nobleman, wool- 
merchant and usurer at Antweip, usurer and petty attorney in 
England. On all these points the evidence is scanty and inconclu- 
sive. About 15^0, he found his way into Wolsey’s entourage, and 
was a member of the 15^6 parliament. Wolsey found him an apt 
man of business, and entrusted him with a good deal of the financial 
management of his educational schemes ; in the course of which it 
is at least probable that he applied the twin practices of bribery 
and blackmail, which not without reason were attributed at a later 
date to his servants. Yet, however unscrupulous he may have 
been in his dealings with others, to the master whose sexwice he 
had followed he was always loyal. Wolsey made him his secretary ; 
and when the Cardinal fell, the secretary's position seemed exceed- 
ingly precarious. Whether from an admirable fidelity or through 
amazingly astute hypocrisy, he boldly and openly took up the 
cudgels in parliament on behalf of the stricken minister, apparently 
challenging imminent ruin for himself. Action so courageous won 
him applause and good-will instead of present hostility. More 
than that, it immediately marked him in the eyes of the King — an 
exceedingly shrewd judge of men — as an invaluable prospective 
servant for himself. A combination of audacity and fidelity with 
shrewdness, resourcefulness, and unscrupulosity, was precisely what 
he wanted and precisely what he had found. The Cardinal's 
secretary became the King's secretary, and forthwith identified 
' himself with the policy of establishing the Royal autocracy in a 
' stronger form than it had ever before assumed in England. 
Whether or no Thomas Cromwell leamt his political piinciples as 
an adventurer in Italy, he became himself the living embodiment 
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of those doctrines of state-craft which were systematised by 
Macchiavelli in his treatise The Prince 

In the reconstruction of the relations between Church and State Poi)e, 
which covers more than nine-tenths of the Reformation under 
Henry VIII. there were three parties concerned; the Pope, the 
Sovereign, and the Clerical Organisation in England. Prom time 
immemorial, Popes and Kings had striven periodically with each 
other in asserting antagonistic control over the ecclesiastical body ; 
and the ecclesiastical body had made common cause, now with the 
Pope and now with the King, in resisting encroachments by the 
rival authority. If the clergy submitted to one or the other, it 
was always with a reservation that submission to physical force 
could not impair the inherent rights of the successors of the 
Apostles. Similarly, if the Pope gave way to the King or the 
King to the Pope, their i*espective successors regarded the claims 
suiTendered as rights not cancelled but in abeyance. The prevail- 
ing conditions at any given time were always looked upon as a 
modus vivendi liable to readjustment when any of the three parties 
felt impelled to claim a larger freedom of action or a larger power 
of control. In the past however the Spiritual Powers had (|rawn 
effectively upon their armoury of excommunications and interdicts 
in the conflict; it was now to be seen whetjier these ancient 
weapons had become obsolete. If they could be defied with com- 
parative impunity, there could be but one end to a struggle 
between the Spiritual and the Temporal forces. 

By the appeal to the Universities, Henry gave warning of a Double 
possible anti-papal campaign : in which he could look for a con- 
siderable degree of clerical support up to a certain point, more 
particularly because the clergy generally were ready to be released 
from the financial exactions of the Holy See, as well as from its 
practical exercise of patronage. Parliament opened an anti-clerical 
campaign, but its measures at first were confined to dealing with 
almost indefensible and obvious abuses. Bishop Fisher recognised* 
the familiar thin end of the wedge, and charged the Commons with 
desiring “the goods, not the good ” of the Church ; but the opposi- 
tion was slender. In the six weeks of the first session, there were t 
passed, the Probate and Mortuaries Acts, abolishing, reducing,*) 
or regulating fees, and the Pluralities Act, forbidding the clergy in 1 
general to hold more than one benefice, and requiring Residence — 
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a thing designed to force the hand of the Clergy in the future if 
the Papal Supremacy should be dhectly challenged. The clause 
was accepted (for the Province of Canterbury) on March 2 Snd ; six 
weeks later it was also accepted by the Convocation of York, with 
a protest from Tunstal, now bishop of Durham, who had been dis- 
tinguished by his diplomatic services under Wolsey^s regime. During 
Pro- the corresponding session (January-March 1531) no anti-clerical 
in^Parlfa introduced in Parliament ; which registered the Royal 

ment pardon and received the formal announcement of the decision of the 
Universities. The “ stem and lofty moral principles ” ^ of the nation 
were however vindicated, in consequence of the wholesale poisoning 
of the bishop of Rochester’s household, attributed to an attempt to 
make away with Fisher himself. By a special enactment, the essen- 
tially un-English practice of poisoning was retrospectively classified 
as high ti*eason, and the criminal sentenced to death by boiling. 

1532 In the beginning of 153^ the campaign was renewed with vigour ; 

in?nf ' whether from the laudable desim of reforming abuses, or with the 

object of terrorising the Church into comjdete subservience. Inci- 
dentally it is to be observed that so far as the activity of the 
Commons was dii’ected against the payment of extortionate fees, 
the Church had a part only, not the whole, of their opposition. 
They logically and manfully resisted a “Bill of Wards ” legalising 
claims of the Lords in sundiy cases of the marriage of wards. This 
has been jibed at^ as showing that they cared for cash and not for 
principle. As a matter of fact it appears to prove the first, but to 
have no bearing on the second. It also proves that when they 
did care, they could be obstinate, for the Bill was dropjKid : which 
illusti*ates the tact with which the King could yield on a point 
unimportant to him personally. 

In especial however t fajs sess ion was signalised by three Acts, 
dealing with Mortmain, Benefit of Clergy, and Annates : and by 
the “ Supplication against the Ordinaries ” which took paitial efiect 
in the “Submission of the Clergy”. 

The Supplication^ was in efiect a statement of grievances, directed 

_^Froude, i., 307, 310 (Ed. 1862). The historian's enthusiasm may seem to 
require some qualification. The retrospective creation of crimes is a dangerous 
practice; and the penalty applied might even be considered savage. 

^ Moore (Aubrey), Hist of the Reformation, 103. 

® Mr. Froude, i., 211 (Ed. 1862), dates this 1529, but without apparent reason, 
C/. Dixon, i., 77, note. 
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against the powers of Convocation in the way of ecclesiastical legis- Supplica* 
lation, and the conduct of the ecclesiastical Courts and then* fees, 

Under this second head it was simply the expression of a popular the 
outcry, which had ah’eady begun to take effect in the legislation 
1529 ; an outcry so far justified that the clergy themselves met it, in 
part, by declaring that they were giving independent attention to the 
abuses complained of. As an indictment its weakness lay in the 
inadequate support by specific instances of the general charges of 
miscaiTiage of justice. Under the first head it has the appearance 
of being inspired by Cromwell, of whose policy a main feature was 
the concentration of all effective legislative power in the King. 

The Supplication was presented, and laid before Convocation for Resistance 
an answer. The answer was given on the lines that, as concerned the ^ 
giievances in general, so far as they were real they were in process 
of removal, and that as concerned miscaniage of j ustice it was im- 
possible to answer effectively unless the charges were made specific. 

As to ecclesiastical legislation it was replied that this was a function 
of the Clergy, and that their canons were in accord with Scripture 
and therefore not antagonistic to the Civil I^w ; to which was 
added an appeal to the King as the Protector of the Faith. They 
, were informed that this answer was “ too slender ” ,* so sent a second 
in which appeal was made to Henry’s own book against Luther, and 
an offer was added that they would publish no ordinances without 
the royal assent excepting on matters of faith. In both answei's 
Gardiner, now bishop of Winchester, is reputed to have been the 
guiding spirit — thereby showing that Henry could not count upon 
his assistance in reducing his Order to subservience. 

This attitude however was by no means sufficient for Henry and " Submis- 
Crorawell, It is in fact clear that they had made up their minds to 
put an end to an anomalous condition of affairs. Hypothetically, , 
the Chpi'ch and the State had been making laws independently of 
each other side by side. The two sets of laws might involve in- 
compatibles ; the King’s lieges mighL be harassed by .fee canons of 
the Church, and loyal churchmen might be embarrassed by the Taws 
of the realm* The time had come when one ultimate authority must 
be recognised. There was no manner of doubt which of the two 
that ultimate authority was to be. Yet for the attainment of this 
end, the Clergy must be required to suiTender what they had always 
accounted a right inviolable, sacred, vested in them by divine com- 
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mission. The Clergy had to siUTcnder or take the risk of martyr- 
dom : and they elected to siirrender — in effect to recognise that they 
were beaten de facto if not dejure. They struggled hard for a com- 
promise which would salve their collective conscience. Finally 
(May) they agreed to enact no new canons without the King’s auth- 
ority, and to submit to a commission such of the existing canons 
as were contravened. The wording of this ‘‘Submission of the 
Clergy,” as it is called, does not leave it absolutely clear whether the 
entire canon law or only a portion was to be subjected to the re- 
vision of the commission — which was to consist of thirty-two mem- 
bers, half laymen and half clei’gy — but the balance of opinion is in 
favour of the partial theory. The defeat was a crushing blow to 
the aged Warham who never recovered from it and died three 
months later; and it caused the immediate resignation of the 
Chancellorship by Sir Thomas More — a rara avis among statesmen 
of the day, with whom conscience actually had the last word, not 
the King’s wilt 

Mortmain The other Acts referred to above were passed before the Sub- 

Snefit of mission of the Clergy was completed. The Mortmain and Benefit 

Clergy of Clergy Acts were respectively in limitation of bequests to the 
Church and of privileges of clerical criminals. They were merely 
normal steps in the reform of abuses. The Annates Act however 

Annates demands closer attention. Every bishop on appointment to his see 
paid the first year’s income to Rome — whether on an original 
appointment, or on translation from one see to another. Obviously 
this was a tremendous tax on the bishops and a source of large 
income to Rome. There had been frequent complaints, and sug- 
gestions that the Pope should reduce his claim. Very recently, 
Gardiner had been obliged to borrow heavily to meet the exaction 
on becoming bishop of Winchester. The Bill provided that five 
per cent, only should be paid, by way of compensation for expenses 
of papal Bulls, the ground taken up being that the papal claim was 
contrary to the ruling of the General Council of Basle, and that the 
payment, being an alienation of the property of the See, was con- 
trary to the bishops consecration oath. The Bill was passed, the 
bishops—according to letters of the foreign ambassadors in London 
— dissenting; a course perfectly natural on their part as a protest, 
not in favour of the payment, but against the authority of the 
temporal power to intervene. Yet it is frequently stated as a 
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matter of common knowledge that the clergy themselves were the 
prime movers, and that the Bill was brought in on their petition. 

This belief would seem to rest exclusively on the misinterpretation 
of a document attributed by a later historian ^ to Convocation, but 
almost certainly of parliamentary origin. 

The Act however was not put in immediate execution : but the 
English agents in Italy were instructed to hold it in terrorem over 
Clement’s head. 

The subsequent methods of procedure were largely the outcome The 
of the diplomatic situation on the Continent. In the first place. Powers" 
the idea of calling an Oecumenical Council had been much in the 

^ Divorcfi 

air. Each of the three great monarchs was desirous of calling one, 
on his own terms ; so were the Lutherans. But for each the terms 
must be such as should ensure practical subservience to his own 
dictation : while to the Pope the proposal, so long as it was hypo- 
thetical, was a thing he could produce as either a sop or a threat, 
as circumstances might commend. In the next place, for the time 
Charles dominated the Pope ; but while he was making terms with 
the Lutherans, under pressure of the advance of the Turks on the 
east, whereby his loyalty to the papacy was made doubtful, he was 
also on the other hand, Katharine’s unyielding champion. Thus f 
any positive declaration on the divorce from Clement was tolerably 
certain to finally alienate either Charles or Henry. Now the 
rivalry of Charles was the great obstacle to Francis : whose object i 
had come to be to utilise England so as to obtain for himself the 
concessions he wanted from the Emperor ; extorting them as the 
result of joint pressui’e on the part of France and England or as the 
price of a separation between France and England. The thing he 
most feared was a compromise between Henry and Charles. Thus 
his policy was, by associating himself with Henry, to detach the 
Pope also from Charles, by the menace of a joint Anglo-French 
schism from the Roman obedience. Therefore in the summer and 
autumn of 1532 Francis was ostentatiously friendly to Henry and 
the cause of the divorce. Conferences to which Henry was invited 
to bring Anne Boleyn as his Queen-^lect were arranged, and took 
place at Calais and Boulogne. - Henry thereafter made up his mind 

^ Strype, Each Memorials I., ii., 158. Fronde, i., 361 ff. (Ed. 1862). Butcf. 
Gairdner, English Churchy p. 116. The present writer fell into the usual error in a 
previous volume on Cranmer ; and has to thank Mr. Tomlinson for correcting him. 

9 
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to a decisive step and on their return to England in November or 
perhaps in the following January he mariied Anne piivately. 
Francis however had successfully avoided committing himself un- 
equivocally to an uncompromising English alliance. 

In December, the Pope and the Emperor both being at Bologna, 
Clement professed to the English agents a more amenable spirit, 
suggesting that the divorce should be held over for a General 
Council, or that Henry should agree to have the trial held outside 
his own realms ; propositions, however, to neither of which the King 
could be lured to assent. But the year 1533 had hardly opened 
1533 when Charles was enabled to publish a Papal waming of excom- 
The crisis munication against Henry unless he restored Katharine to her full 
rights as his wife (Feb.); while he detached France from England 
by the promise of concessions i*estoring her position in Italy, 

Clement might now defer a pronouncement in favour of Kath- 
arine ; there was no practical room for hoping that he might still 
pronounce against her. Henry stood alone; if the Pope were 
finally driven to choose between defying the King or the Emperor 
there could be no doubt which of the two he would rather have for 
an enemy. It only remained for Henry to put it beyond question 
that the declaration must be made, and that his own enmity would 
take an energetic foim. His reply to the Pope was decisive. Early 
in April, parliament passed the gi’eat Act in Restraint of Appeals, ' 
which was virtually the announcement of the repudiation of the 
Roman allegiance ; before the end of May, the new Archbishop of 
Canterbui'y in his court pronounced the marriage with Katharirie 
void ah and the recent marriage with her rival valid. 

Restraint In fOrm, the Act in Restraint of Appeals was not a fresh piece 
of Appeals legislation but a declaration of the existing law ; a fiat assertion 
that any appeal to the jurisdiction of Rome from the English 
courts brought the appellant under the penalties of praemunire, 
the ‘‘spiritualty” of the country being competent to deal with 
spiritual cases, and the sovereign recognising no jm’isdiction superior 
to his own. It did not raise the question of authority in matters 
of doctrine ; nor was it a formal declaration of schism from Rome. 
Its meaning however was clear. The constitutional theory of in- 
dependence, put forward on many occasions as the wan^anf for 
legislation, was henceforth to be acted upon in its most ample 
interpretation: though, as with the Annates Bill, the final con- 
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firmation was suspended to leave Clement a last chance of surrender. 
Taken on its merits the Act laid down principles entirely acceptable 
to all parties who claim or claimed independence of Rome : yet it 
was quite obviously issued with the dii*ect puipose of setting aside 
the Pope’s authority in a particular case already referred to him. 

It is in fact doubtful whether Henry could have procured 
judgment from Warham; but Warham was dead, and the successor 
appointed was Thomas Cranmer, who already before he had been 
dragged into public life had committed himself to the sufficiency of 
the judgment of the English courts. Since taking part in Wilt- 
shire’s embassy in 1531 he had been for the most part in Geimany 
on diplomatic affairs, associating with Protestants and imbibing 
their views. The most pronounced and definite of his doctrines 
was that of the supremacy of the crown ; and on his installation as 
Archbishop in March, he had qualified^ his oath of allegiance to 
Rome accordingly. Other ecclesiastics, from Becket to Gardiner, 
had been appointed to bishoprics under the impression that they 
were going to support the secular ai*m against the claims of their 
Order, and had falsified expectation. Cranmer maintained as 
Archbishop the theories of clerical subordination which he had 
adopted as a University Doctor. Convocation was called on to' 
express an opinion on the marriage ; and whether from conviction 
or despair, it supported the King by a majority. The Archbishop 
obtained the royal licence to convene a court. Katharine, refusing 
to appear, was declared contumacious ; and the Court pronounced 
her marriage void while confirming Anne’s. The Pope rejoined 
by pronouncing the judgment void. Henry retorted by confii’m- 
ing the Acts in Restraint of Annates and Appeals ; and himself 
appealed against the Pope to a General Council. Until, in March The 
of the next year, Clement himself definitely pronounced judgment 
in favour of Katharine^ there remained a shadow of a chance of 
a reconciliation tantamount to the submission of the Holy See ; 
but the chance was not accepted. Practically the judgment of 
Cranmer’s court marked the definite schte*fr^^ 

^ Moore (Aubrey), Hist, of Reformation, log, finds a proof in this of ^‘servility 
and dishonesty,” which terms appear to be in his view equivalents of Erastianism. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HENEY Vm (v), 153340—MALLEUS MONACHORUM 

W E have noted that a proportion of the higher clergy were at 
least not unwilling to be freed from the domination and 
the financial exactions of Rome; this attitude being either the 
cause or the effect of the line they took as to the divorce. When, 
however, it was borne in upon them that the price of escaping the 
yoke of the Popedom was to be the subjection of the Church, in 
form to the lay monarch, and in fact to the State, the bulk of them 
endeavoured to protest against the newly imposed subordination. 
With the ^‘Submission of the Clergy” and the appointment of 
Cranmer as Warham’s successor, it became entirely clear that to 
protest or resist would be worse than useless. Accordingly we shall 
now find this section of the clerical body, including such prelates 
as Gardiner of Winchester, Stokesley of London, and Tunstal of 
Durham, devoting themselves to evading or rendering nugatory the 
directions of the Temporal power and its instrument Cranmer, 
under colour of obedience, while dissociating themselves from the 
more rigid of the Old Catholics such as Fisher of Rochester, More, 
the London Carthusians and others. On the other hand, the newer 
school, who were much more antagonistic to the papacy, such as 
Cranmer, Latimer and Barlow, found more pei*sonal favour with 
thVXing and with Cromwell, though their leanings towards the 
doctrinal tenets of Continental reformei'S were checked from time 
to time with sufficient rudeness. 

A very peculiar situation however soon resulted from the Royal 
rejection of the Papal supremacy. To hold the opinion that the 
Pope was head of the Church implied the recognition of a divided 
allegiance, casting a doubt on the holder^s loyalty to the Secular 
Sovereign, and easily translated into treason ; since the papal party 
were bound to maintain in theory the validity of the maniage with 
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Katharine, and the rights of her daughter Mary. Henry never 
lacked a plausible theory to justify his most tyrannous actions. 
Modern historians however who carry their support of Henry to 
the extreme point ignore the two facts, that to hold an opinion 
which if acted on would lead to treason is not in itself treason; an 
that it was quite logical to maintain the supreme authority oi t le 
Pope in matters spiritual, without admitting his power to depose a 
recalcitrant monarch or to determine the line ot succession— ^wnic 
was in fact the position adopted by Sir Thomas More. 

The Spring session of Parliament in 1534 was devoted mainly to 
the passing of Acts in confirmation and extension of what na jjiatory 
already been done. The Submission of the Clergy and the Restraint Acts 
of Appeals were re-affirmed in one Act ; but with the important 
difference that the whole of the Canon law was to be subjected to 
the Commission when appointed,^ till which time the clergy wou 
be acting at their peril in enforcing any rules which might subse- 
quently be condemned as against the Royal Prerogative. This was 
accompanied by an Act in confirmation of the Annates Act, couple 
with the conge d^elire, assuring to the King the right of nomination 
to ecclesiastical appointments under the form of permitting t e 
Chapters to elect his nominee. A third, the “ Peter Pence Act, 
abolished the remaining contributions to the Papal Treasury. ^ 
the same time the “exempt” monasteries — those, that is, wnic 
had not been subject to the supervision of the bishops— -were con- 
veyed to the King^s control, still without episcopal intervention, ^ 

A fourth Act, not prima fack ecclesiastical in character, w'as the 
Act of Succession, declaring the offspring of Anne Boleyn (the 
princess Elizabeth had been born in the previous September) heirs 
to the throne. 

While these proceedings were in progress, the last attempt to 
subdue the Pope by diplomacy was failing. At the end of Maic 
Clement gave the long deferred judgment on the divorce, pro- 
nouncing the marriage with Katharine valid, and that with 
Boleyn void. Clement survived but a shoi*t time. His successor 
Paul III. had at one time been in Henry’s favour ; but reconciliation 
was now outside the range of practical politics, and the new Pop® 
soon found himself more definitely antagonistic to the Eng is 
monarch than his predecessor had been. 

iSee p. 
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The Nun The prevailing supei-stitions of the daj and their reality as fac- 
of Kent jjj public life are curiously illustrated by the story of the 

“ Nun of Kent ’ — a stoiy concluded by her execution about this 
time. The “ Nun ” was a young woman named Elizabeth Barton 
of humble birth, who was subject to fits or trances, presumably 
epileptic in character, in which trances she gave vent to utterances 
which were supposed to be inspired, being generally religious in 
their bearing. Having acquired some notoriety and a reputation for 
sanctity, her prophesyings before long took tlie form of denuncia- 
tion of the divorce, at that time in its earlier stages. She was 
exploited by sundry fanatical persons honest or otherwise — in such 
cases it is seldom possible to fathom the extent to which mania, 
intentional deception, conscious or unconscious suggestion, and mere 
credulity, are mingled. In those days, there were few people who 
would venture to attribute such phenomena to purely natural 
causes. Such a man as Thomas More, who was eminently rational 
as well as deeply religious, was not easily beguiled ; but the more 
credulous and equally honest bishop of Rochester was unable to 
regard the prophesyings as mere imposture, as was also the case with 
Warham ; and being thus countenanced, when the Nun’s utterances 
reached the point of denouncing the wrath of Heaven upon those 
who consented to the Divorce, she became really dangerous. She 
and her associates were charged with treason and executed, while 
Fisher was necessarily to some degiee implicated. Before her death 
the Nun made a confession of elaborate imposture, but too much 
weight should not be attached to confessions made under such con- 
ditions. Given a certain degi*ee of mental abeiTation, the case is 
not without parallels pointing to an absence of conscious fraud. 
But whether in her case it was fraud or mania, the important fact 
remains that there were numbei-s of people who attributed her 
utterances neither to the one nor the other but to inspiration ; 
numbers more who were in doubt on the point ; and that those 
utterances were to some extent utilised in a seditious propaganda ; 
for to declare as a message from on high that the King and his 
advisere had brought upon themselves the curse of the Almighty 
must be recognised as effectively, even if not intentionally, preach- 
ing sedition. 

The proceedings against Elizabeth Barton had been accompanied 
by revelations of more or less suspicious conduct on the part of the 
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Countess of Salisbury and of Poles,^ Courtenays and Nevilles, while The Act 
the Princess Mary declined to regard herself as illegitimate. This 
was made the pretext for adopting a very iiTegular course in con- 
nexion with the Act of Succession. The Act not only established 
the order of Succession to the throne, but in the preamble asserted 
the invalidity of Katharine’s marriage. It was accompanied by an 
authority to exact an oath of obedience to the Statute, the form of 
the oath not being laid down. Commissioners were appointed to 
exact the oath, which was drawn up in a form accepting the entire 
terms of the Act, not merely promising adhesion to its provisions. 
Presented to them in this form, both More and Fisher refused to take The oath 
the oath. Both were prepai'ed to swear to maintain the succession 
as laid down; neither would avow a belief that the marriage with 
Kathaiine was void ah initio. More laid down definitely the 
doctrine that it was in the power of the State to determine the 
succession, and the duty of the citizen to accept its decision ; but 
that obviously does not involve an opinion that the reasons for its 
decision are sound. Cranmer would fain have persuaded the King 
to accept the oath thus modified as sufficient — not realising that 
the primary object of Henry and Cromwell was to drive the 
opponents of the divorce into a public recantation of their opinion. 

More and Fisher were resolute, and were sent to the Tower, though 
in form an indictment ought fii’st to have been brought against 
them in the courts. Cromwell expressed and no doubt felt a very 
genuine regi’et at the failure of the plan ; but it was ever Crom- 
well’s method to strike at the most influential opponents of his 
policy. If they would bend, well: if not, they must break. The 
device of the oath would force the smi’ender or else the destruction 
of the best members of the high Catholic party. Three of the 
most zealous and most irreproachable monastic establishments — 

London Carthusians, the Richmond Observants, and the Brentford 
Brigittines — were inveigled or cowed into temporary submission, 
but later reverted to the position of More and Fisher, and suflered 
accordingly. The Greenwich Observants refused submission alto- 
gether, and were dissolved. 

Before the administration of the oath, the news of Clement’s 

^The Countess of Salisbury’s children. The de la Poles were now extinct. 

The Nevilles were the Countess’s kinsfolk, her mother having been a daughter of 
the King-maker. See Front. 
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decision had come from Rome, with a Bull of Excommunication to 
follow. It was well for Hem-y that Francis could be relied on to 
keep Charles in check ; for the foreign ambassadors, whether well- 
informed or mainly because the wish was father to the thought, 
were reporting serious disaffection in the country, which otherwise 
might have led to armed intervention by the Emperor. The 
answer to Rome however took the emphatic form of a declaration 
by Convocation and the Universities that “ the Bishop of Rome has 
no more authority in England than any other foreign Bishop ; in 
addition to the Acts of Parliament akeady recorded. 

Before the end of the year (1534) Parliament was again in 
session. The argument submitted to the Pope before the passing 
of the Annates Act — that it pressed with undue severity on the 
bishops — was shown in its true character by a new Annates Act 
which appropriated to the King the iunds of which the Pope had 
been deprived. The relief of the bishops was ignored. By the 
“Act of the Supreme Head,” Parliament also professedly confirmed 
the declaration of Convocation in 1531; but omitted the saving^ 
clause ; and by a fresh Act of Succession, regularised the treatment 
of More and Fisher, enforcing the oath in the form in which it had 
been submitted to them, retrospectively. Then came the Treixsons 
Acf, the coping stone of Resolute Government ; biinging into the 
category of Treason not only the specific oveii: actions to which it 
had been limited by the Act of Edward IIL, but also “ver^I 
treason” and even the refusal to answer incriminating questions. 
It is easy to see what vast opportunities were thus given for 
fastening a practically inrefutable charge of treason on any victim 
selected, when the recognised principle was that the Qjim probandi 
lay with the accused. An irresistible instrument of tyranny was 
created, justified of coui’se by the usual argument that without 
such powers it was not possible to deal adequately with the ab- 
normal dangers of the situation. It need only be remarked that 
where there is practically no check on the abuse of such powers 
save the scrupulosity of the persons in whom they are vested, the 
risk of flagrant injustice becomes almost incalculable. Since the 
days of Edward III., no monarch had occupied the thrqi^....witk 
less risk of serious treasoi!™tlmn‘' Henry Under all save 

Henry V. there Itad been active rebellibn, and undei* him tlier^ was 

^See p. 125. 
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at least one serious plot. Yet the. treason statute of Edward HI. 
had under them been held sufficient. The new Act was in truth 
but one step in the systematic development of autocracy under 
constitutional forms to which the policy of Thomas Cromwell was 
devoted. 

When Wolsey fell in 15S9 the Duke of Norfolk became ostensibly 1529-34 
the King^s most powerful subject. But it is impossible to trace to 
him or to his following among the nobility the formulation of any 
sort of definite policy. Nevertheless, a quite definite policy had been 
initiated after a short lapse of time. Starting with the checking of 
palpable ecclesiastical abuses, it had gone on to assert with steadily 
increasing rigour the subjection of the entire clerical organisation 
to the Supreme Head, and to embody the assertion of the theory 
in practical legislation, and dictation to Convocation. It had 
threatened the papacy, till the threats issued virtually in an ulti- 
matum followed by repudiation of papal authority. It had placed 1 
papal and ecclesiastical perquisites under gradual restrictions, till 
by the last Annates Act it began transferring them openly to the 
Crown. In many instances, the initiative had been ostensibly taken 
by Parliament; in others, the King had exercised direct pressure 
on the clergy, but had obtained from Parliament a ratiheatiqp of 
the ecclesiastical concessions. The whole trend of the policy, cul- 
minating in the Treasons Act, was to concentrate effective control 
in the hands of the sovereign, by consent of Parliament. And 
now Cromwell emerges as the man who was to give that policy Cromwell 
ti'emendous effect, and by inference at least as its probable creator 
and organiser from the close of 1530. It not* till. 1535 however 

th^t he-becom openly and indisputably first nahiister ; Wplsey’f 
successor in Pleiiry^’s confidence— and , to Henry’s gratitude. 

Before the prorogation of Parliament in February (1535) the 1535 
two xecalcitonts in the Tower, More and Pisher, were attainted 
Pligh Treason for maintaining their refusal to take the prescribed 
oath under the Act of Succession, It was perhaps in the hope that 
the King might hesitate to proceed tb extremities, in the face of a 
very marked expression of sentiment, that the new Pope, Paul III., 
proceeded to nominate Fisher a Cardinal. It ought to have been 
obvious that the very contrary effect would have been produced; 
the step was naturally looked upon as a challenge. More and 
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Fisher were condemned to death and executed in the summer — 
martyrs assuredly to conscience. The whole of their offence con- 
sisted in the single fact that they could not and would not recant 
their belief in the validity of Katharine's marriage. Had they 
sought to make converts to that opinion, or to make it a text for 
preaching sedition, there might have been some colour of justice 
in their punishment. As it was, such danger as there might be in 
their holding that view lay entirely in the advertisement of it by 
insistence on the oath. Ail Europe shuddered, and half England 
trembled at the demonstration of ruthless power, when those two 
were struck down — the aged bishop whose spotless character and 
saintly life had for many a year given the lie to those who included 
all the higher clergy in a univei*sal condemnation; and the ex- 
chancellor, the friend of Erasmus, whose wide learning, kindly wit, 
intellectual eminence, and unswerving rectitude had won for him a 
European reputation greater than that of any other Englishman 
of his time. The Carthusians, Brigittines, and Observants who had 
been induced to give way on the question of the Oath reverted to 
the position of More and Fisher. Their heads also were put to 
death, and the houses broken up. 

The wrath of the Pope was expressed in a Bull of Deposition; 
which however on second thoughts he found it advisable to hold 
in suspense till three years later. 

Cromwell '''“l^When More and Fisher opposed themselves obstinately to the 

vfcar doubt that the King would see to it that 

General they paid the penalty. But we may suspect that it was not Henry's 
brain but Cromwell's which devised the policy of presenting them 
with the fatal dilemma. Before they were put to death, the minis- 
ter's supremacy was already established by his appointment as Vicar- 
General, with full power to exercise on the King's belialf all the 
rights vested in the Supreme Head of the Church : rights which — 
however it might be asserted that they were and had been at all 
times inherent in the sovereign — were now to be interpreted in a 
novel and comprehensive spirit But besides the development alike 
in extent and intensity of the attack on the clerical organisation, wei 
now find foreign policy taking a new direction for which Cromwell 
was assuredly responsible. 

Hitherto, since the fall of Wolsey, the Emperor had been in 
steady antagonism to the English King : so had the Pope, except 
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when he had hopes of the Imperial pressure on him being removed. The 
France had on the whole given support to England, usually of a L^therLs 
lukewarm character. But it does not appear that, until this time, 

Henry had learnt to look upon the German Lutherans as an available 
political force : while his active hostility to the Lutheran theology 
seemed to preclude anything in the nature of a rapprochement with 
the Protestant princes. Yet the Lutherans, like Henry, had repu- 
diated papal authority. Recently the French King had taken up 
the idea of bringing about a compromise between the Pope on one 
side, and the Lutherans and English on the other, which would place 
Charles in dangerous straits. The prospect however was unpromising 
at the best ; a reconciliation with Rome was really impossible. Crom- 
well, then, conceived the idea of a Protestant league, which would 
suggest to Francis the advantage of following Henry’s lead in throw- 
ing oif the Roman allegiance, and ranging himself with the Lutherans 
and the English. Henry’s own theologicaf predilections stood in the 
way, and the Lutherans regarded him with suspicion : but Cromwell 
looked to political expediency as a potent salve for healing con- 
troversial differences. Thus in the late summer of 1535, the first Overtures 
advances were made in the direction of seeking a mutual under- 
standing with the German Protestants — ^not without hints that 
Henry had an open mind on the subject of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. The Germans however were in no haste to accept Henry 
as a brand plucked from the burning; rather, they had a not un- 
natural suspicion that he merely wanted to make use of them. They 
propounded conditions, which Cromwell submitted to Gardinei', at 
this time ambassador at Paris. Whatever Gardiner’s views were as 
to papal ascendancy, he was no Lutheran ; and he pointed out that 
to accept the terras would deprive England of her ecclesiastical in- 
dependence, Thus the negotiations fell through — as might have 
been expected. Nevertheless, the desire for the Lutheran alliance 
remained at the back of CromweH’s policy ; not avowed but latent; 
and it was in an attempt to entangle Henry iiTevocably in that' 
policy that he committed, not five years later, the blunder whicii 
cost him his head. 

In the same Autumn — 1535 — Cromwell as Vicar-General opened Visitation 
his great campaign against the monasteries; situated, accoixiing to^^^^®^ 
the historians on one side, by^a^Aeta9!ipafi<>n to remove a cancer teries 
whicli jKaa destrpyi^^^ the morality of the na^on ; 
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historians on the other side, by the vast opportunities afforded for 
plunder. 

Heretofore the visitation of ‘^exempt’' monasteries had lain 
with the Superiors of their respective orders, except when special 
authority had been granted by the Pope to a Morton or a Wolsey. 
In other cases it had been deputed to the bishops, each in his own 
diocese. At the time of the recent Peter Pence Act (15S4) the 
exempt houses had been formally subjected to the King. Cromwell 
now took upon himself the right of visitation, not only of the 
exempt monasteries, but of the others as well, suspending the juris- 
diction of the bishops while his enquiries were going forward, and 
thus emphasising the doctrine that that jurisdiction was derived 
from the King. Commissioners were appointed — Legh, Leyton, 
Bedyl, and Ap Rice — to investigate and report upon the conduct 
and the finances of the various houses. In a period of about three 
months (Oct.-Jan.), they made their investigations and prepared 
their report, keeping up an active, correspondence with Cromwell 
in the meantime. On the strength of this report, a bill was laid 
before Parliament and passed in February (1536), suppressing all 
the houses with less than ^^00 a year, 376 in number — of which 
however 31 were reinstated later in the year* as having been well 
conducted. In part, their inmates were to be redistributed among 
the greater houses; in part they were to be released from their 
vows ; and in part they were to receive some compensation. 

Now it is clear .that in the time at their disposal, the commis- 
sioners could not possibly have sifted thoroughly the evidence 
brought before them. In many cases there was enough that was 
gross, palpable, obvious, to warrant condemnation at sight. But 
the scandalous levity and domineering insolence with which they 
carried out their task must have suggested to the ill-conditioned 
members of every community that slander and false-witness might 
lead to favour and profit, and were not likely to be too carefully 
tested: while it is easy to see how the insulting interrogatories 
would be angrily resented, and answers be refused, or given in the 
most injudicious manner, by perfectly innocent persons; while 
demands for inventories of valuables were met by prevarication and 
concealment, when the object of the commissioners was suspected 
of being spoliation. The letters pf Leyton and Legh convey the 
impression that the fouler the scandals uneai*thed or retailed, the 
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more enjoyment and humour they discovered in their occupation. 

There can be no doubt that the state of things they found was in 
general bad ; but by theii* own statement it was by no means uni- 
versally so ; and it is also clear that they accepted adverse witness 
almost without examination and wilfully minimised all that was 
favourable. 

Also, it is very doubtful whether the ‘‘ black book of monastic The Black 
offences was ever laid before parliament. The preamble to the bill ^0°^ 
set forth, luridly enough, the conclusions-anived at by the King and 
the vicar-general, and summed up the grounds for them. But it 
seems by no means improbable that parliament simply accepted the 
statement thus laid before it. The black book itself disappeared. 

The Protestant historians of Elizabeth’s reign said that Bonner 
destroyed it ; the Roman Catholics affirm that it was the other 
party who took care that the evidence on which they acted should 
never be made known. The actual surviving evidence is to be 
found in the partial summaries known as the Comperta and in the 
letters of the commissioners to Cromwell The examination of 
these can hardly fail to leave the reader with a conviction that the 
methods of the Commissioners were atrociously iniquitous, but that 
a strictly judicial investigation would still have revealed a state of 
things often appalling, not seldom vicious, and commonly repre- 
hensible, without the" elements which might have made effective 
reform possible : while it is beyond a doubt that especially among 
the younger monks and nuns, the deshe to escape from the bonds 
of monastic rule was common. 

In favour of the monasteries however, it is to be noted that The Con- 
these 376 minor houses were suppressed not as having been in- sequent 
dividually condemned, but on the theory that the report pointed mission 
to the system of maintaining minor houses as bad. Mixed com- 
missions were now appointed to continue the visitation, carry out 
the suppression, and recommend exemptions when it was desirable- 
and the reports of these commissions were of a far less unfavourable 
character, though (as we have seen) only 31 houses were actually 
reinstated. It is to be observed also, in a somewhat different con- 
nexion, that the further visitation was accompanied by the issuing 
of Inj unctions for the conduct of monastic establishments which may 
have been designed solely mth a view to enforcing a pure and 
pious manner of living, but are undoubtedly open to the suspicion 
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of having been deliberately calculated to make the monastic life 
insupportable and so to encourage the religious houses to efface 
themselves by voluntary surrender — a course which was not in- 
frequently adopted. 

The policy There was sufficient precedent for laying the Church under heavy 

discussed contributions to the exchequer. The idea of deliberately confiscating 
Church property had before now been seriously put forward. There 
had been previous suppressions of monastic establishments ; but in 
these cases the funds, ostensibly at least, had been diverted to 
other purposes recognised as ecclesiastical, such as Wolsey’s schools 
and colleges. The differentiating feature of CromwelFs confiscation 
was that the funds were for the most part withdrawn from any 
ecclesiastical purpose whatever.^ The monastic lands passed to lay 
owners by grant or purchase ; they enriched the King or his friends 
or those whom Cromwell thought fit to enrich or to gratify. The 
evidence that in the public interest it was time for the religious 
houses to go is convincing ; the method of proceeding against the 
smaller houses first was tactically shrewd, as evoking less opposition 
at the outset; but even if it be conceded that the Church had 
forfeited her property, it is impossible to find any excuse for the 
application of the spoils to other than public objects. The Church 
might simply be looked upon as a vast corporation, holding its 
wealth in trust for the nation, and rightly deprived of that wealth 
when it failed to fulfil the trust. But on that view, the wealth was 
bound to be handed over to another body, to administer as a trust 
for the nation. The fact that this was not done makes possible only 
one conclusion as to the motive of the suppression. The Church 
was both the wealthiest and the least dangerous victim availatle 
for bleeding, besides being open to the charge of deserving to be 
penalised. 

Anne In Januaiy 1536 the deeply-injured Katharine died; to be 

Areatened lowed ere many months had passed by her supplanter. Ostensibly, 
Henry had married Anne Boleyn, because a male heir was needed 
to secure the succession ; but she had borne him only a daughter 
and a still-born son. Henry was disappointed in her. Moreover, 
his passion had for some time been cooling : nor was her charactejf — 
even on the most favourable reading— calculated to retain affections 

^ There was precedent for the proposal iiowever in Parliamentary petitions of 
Richard II. ’s reign ; but these had not taken effect in legislation. 
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that had begun to wane. She was Jhivolous and undignified ; her 
arrogance and her assumption had left her few friends. She was 
jealous of the attentions paid by her husband to Jane Seymour, 
who had been one of Katharine’s ladies-in-waiting — ^attentions 
which she received with a becoming reserve. Suddenly it appeared 
that Anne had been guilty of gross misconduct. Sundry gentlemen 
of the court, including her brother Lord Rochford were charged 
with sharing her guilt. One of them ultimately made confession— 
trae or false. There were stories, flatly denied, that she had been 
contracted to Northumberland : that she had actually been his wife 
when she married Henry. There were stories that the marriage was 
void, because of earlier relations between Henry and her mother 
and sister. Whether the queen was guilty or not, the judges of 
course did what they were expected to do ; she was tried for treason 
and condemned. Cranmer was tom between an affectionate con- Her con- 
viction that she was really a good woman and an inability to believe 
that the King could be misled, much less do her a deliberate and 
conscious wrong. But some sort of admission which she made before 
him was interpreted by the Archbishop as involving the nullity of 
the marriage. Anne was executed: next day, the King married 
Jane Sejrmour ; the marriage with Anne was officially declared to 
have been invalid; Elizabeth being of course de-legitimatised, and 
so occupying precisely the same position as Mary. Thus Henry was 
left with three illegitimate children (the third being the Duke of 
Richmond who died not long after), and no legitimate heir — ^truly 
an ironical outcome of that divorce which his apologists defend as 
having been demanded by the need of a successor with an indis- 
putable title to the throne ! 

' Within three weeks of Anne Boleyn’s execution (May 19th, 1636), The Sue 
a new parliament was sitting ; for that which had commenced its 
sessions at the end of 1529 had been dissolved in the spring of this 
year. The fii*st business was formally to ratify the late proceedings, 
and fix the succession on the ofifepring of the new queen ; the second 
was formally to authorise the King himself to lay down the order 
of succession thereafter. Incidentally we may note that the actual 
legitimate heir presumptive ^ to the throne was now the King of 
Scotland, the son of Henry’s elder sister Margaret. The claims of 


^ See Appendix and Front, 
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a child of Jane Seymour could alone on legitimist principles take 
precedence of his, if the judgments invalidating the two previous 
marriages held good. It is only by admitting the power of parlia- 
ment to fix or delegate its power of fixing the succession, that 
James’s claim to be heir presumptive could be challenged. But there 
was no sort of doubt that it would be in actual fact challenged, 
simply because the English would not take a King from another 
land. There was not much room in England for advocates of the 
doctrine of Divine Right. Neither Henry IV. and his successors, 
nor Henry VIL, nor Elizabeth, coujd have maintained a plausible 
claim to the throne apart from their title by Act of Parliament. 
Of present importance however was the fact that both Katharine 
and Anne were dead before the marriage of Queen Jane ; there could 
therefore be absolutely no ground for challenging the legitimacy of 
any children of hers, while any conceivable claims on behalf of either 
Mary or Elizabeth would necessarily yield precedence to the claim 
of Jane’s son, should she bear one. Moreover, since there was now 
no Katharine to claim rights as a queen, and her supplanter had 
died a traitor’s death, Mary might without risk be re-instated as a 
Princess on sufficient grounds. Thus a door was opened for a 
renewal of amity with the Emperor. 

The aims and objects of the Reformation in England had been 
entirely political and financial. There had been no official move- 
ment towards a new doctrinal standpoint. On the contrary, the 
suppression of heresy had been not less active after Cranmer’s ac- 
cession to the primacy than before. The prosecutions however do 
not at any time appear to have originated with the clergy : and 
the Ordinaries habitually endeavoured to procure the recantation 
of heresy leather than the exaction of its penalties. But the most 
advanced of the clergy, even those who like Latimer were continu- 
ally verging on doctrines which their stricter brethren regarded as 
heretical, showed as little mercy as any one to the upholders of 
Anabaptism; whose theology was usually combined — or supposed 
to be so — ^with perverted views on the political and social order. 
To this class belong most of the martyrs of the period ; with the 
notable exception of John Frith. Frith was a young man of great 
piety and learning, who would probably never have been arrested 
but for his association with the distributors of foi‘bidden literature. 
Being arrested, he maintained — ^in spite of earnest efforts to per- 
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suade him to recant — ^the Zwinglian doctrine of the Lord’s Supper : 
but further he stood almost alone in declaring that to hold a coiTect 
opinion on this point of doctrine could not be essential to salvation. 

Frith was the first and almost the only martyr (July, 1533) to the 
theory of toleration, to which neither Romanists nor Protestants, 
Anglicans nor Zwinglians, were yet ready to give ear. 

Although, however, there had been no revolt from orthodox doc- Progres- 
trine the course of the Reformation abroad could not be without 
influence in England. There was a growing inclination to think 
and speak of minor questions as being debatable; an increasing 
suspicion on one side that the spread of knowledge and of dis- | 
cussion tended to heresy and to hreverence — ^on the other, that * 
they tended to edification. In theory the leading ecclesiastics 
agreed that an authorised translation of the Bible would be good, 
but half of them were afraid that it would lead to novel and dan- 
gerous interpretations. The general attitude may be regarded as one 
of uneasiness. Hence the commission appointed under Cranmer’s 
auspices did little ; and Cranmer himself, whose heart was really in 
the scheme, was overjoyed ^ when Coverdale produced a rendering to 
which an authoritative rniprimatur could be given. The general sense 
of unrest, aggravated perhaps by some alarm lest the Augsburg 
Confession should attract adherents — especially since the Lutherans 
had been told that there might be room for its discussion — led to 
the enunciation of the first of the Anglican formulae of Faith, known 
as the Ten Articles for establishing Christian Quietness,” in July The Ten 
1536 : professedly prepared by the King’s own hand. These Articles Articles 
contained no deviation from orthodox dogma ; but their most notable 
feature lay in the distinction drawn between institutions necessary 
and convenient, with the implication that the latter were liable to 
modification. 

The issuing of these Articles with the sanction alike of King, 
Parliament, and Convocation, was probably intended to counteract 
the alarm attendant on the visitation and suppression of the monas- 
teries. Those institutions, though not popular in cities, and viewed 
with jealousy by the secular clergy, provided in many country dis- 
tricts the only existing charitable or educational organisations ; and 
moreover, whatever their defects were in the eyes of the Economist, 

1 Dr. Gairdner p. 192) tibinks however that it was Matthew’s Bible, 

issaed next year, to wMch Cranmer’s expressions of satisfaction were applied 

id 
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they were much more lenient landlords than the average lay land- 
owner. It would have been strange indeed if some of the dispersed 
monks had not allowed their tongues to wag, to the stin'ing up 
of alarm and discontent. In the autumn of this year, the effect of 
The these things were seen in a rising in Lincolnshire. This was promptly 

Lincoln- suppressed without any undue tenderness either of speech or action ; 
S?ng t)ut it was very soon followed by the much more significant and 
formidable insurrection in the North, known as the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 

The Pil- The insurgents were headed by a very remarkable man, a 
‘^Hawyer named Robert Aske of a good North-country family. He 
had taken no part in inciting rebellion ; but the position of leader 
was thrust upon him, and as it would seem not unwillingly accepted. 
His abilities were great : the rising was organised with much skill, 
and with wonderful system and discipline. Yet Aske’s very virtues 
unfitted him for his office under the existing conditions. He was 
honest himself; he wished to avoid bloodshed: what he sought 
was the remedying of genuine grievances. As with the Lincoln- 
shire insurgents, this meant the restoration of the monasteries, 
the removal of evil councillors, notably Cromwell, the removal of 
the advanced bishops, such as Cranmer and Latimer, the remission 
of a tax granted in 15S4 which a commission was collecting, the 
repeal of a recent land-act (“Statute of Uses”) which had in- 
creased the difficulty of providing younger sons with sufficient 
endowments, the restoration to the Church of revenues lately 
attached by the Crown. All over the North, cities and strong- 
holds fell into the hands of Aske’s followei’s without a blow. With 
thirty thousand well equipped and fairly disciplined troops he 
advanced to the Don, where he was faced by Norfolk with a far 
smaller force. 

Aske It was then that Aske committed his fatal but noble error, 

beguiled struck then, he could in all probability have marched 

triumphantly to London and have dictated his own terms. But 
he did not wish to strike. He sought a conference, and laid his 
proposals before Norfolk. Norfolk temporised, and referred the 
proposals to London. The insurgents were allowed to believe that 
they would be pardoned, and their demands be essentially con- 
ceded. The nobles and gentry among them were appealed to 
privately; Norfolk even sought to get A^ke betrayed into his 
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hands. Aske still would not give up the hope of a peaceful solu- 
tion- At last in December the King gave Norfolk powers to 
concede a free pardon and a Paiiiament at York : but there is no 
doubt that Norfolk's statements to the insurgents gave the totally 
different impression that they could count upon the fulhlment of 
their demands. By the King’s command the leadei’s went South to 
be personally interviewed, and returned in sanguine mood. But 
their army was breaking up, and it was very soon apparent that in 
fact the North was being rapidly garrisoned for the King. The 1537 
pardons were accompanied by a new oath of allegiance which 
showed very clearly that the grievances were not going to be rising 
I’emedied. Wild spirits broke out again in deeds of violence. By 
this time, the royal armies were in a position to strike. It was 
declared that the conditions of the pardon had been violated ; the 
insurgents had now no prospect of making head in the field. 
Hangings were freely resorted to; Aske and other leaders were 
seized and executed : an impressive series of abbots and priors was 
among the victims. And so, early in 15S7, ended the one formid- 
able insurrection of Henry’s reign. 

Not Mlf hM^ M gentry of the North been The rising 

seriously implicated in the rising; the clergy had taken active 
in fomenting it. Being followed up by a visitation from Cromwell’s 
most energetic commissioners, such guilt as there had been was 
presented in the strongest colours and was made a new ground for 
Suppression, or the application of the drastic regulations which 
induced voluntary surrender; and at the same time pains were 
taken to impress the Ten Articles on the public mind. These 
were supplemented by the publication of the Institution of a 
Christian Man” otherwise known as the ^‘Bishops’ Book”; in 
which some points which had been omitted or left vague in the 
Articles were laid down with a more defined orthodoxy, though 
the prelates of every shade of opinion had their share in the work. 

On the other hand, the preparation of an authorised version of the 
Scriptures was going forward. In spite of Cromwell’s Injunction 
that the Bible should be set up in English and Latin in Ihe 
Churches, Coverdale’s work had not been adopted; and though 
this was followed by “Matthew’s Bible, a combination of Tin- 
dal’s and Coverdale’s, in 1537, it was not till the issue of the 
revised version, known on account of its size as the Great Bible, 
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more than a year later, that the injunction was given general 
effect. 

1533-36 Abroad, the reluctant but anxious desire to maintain friendly 
James V. j.^j^tions with England which attended the domination of Wolsey 
had practically disappeared since the Cardinal’s fall. From 15^9 
to 1536, there had been no prospect of a reconciliation between 
Henry and Charles ; Francis had only at intervals been disposed to 
make advances ; the demeanour of the Lutheran princes had been 
cold at the best. In Scotland, the young King, who only attained 
his majority in 15S3, displayed that lack of confidence in the dis- 
interested generosity of England which seems to be always a cause 
of pained surprise to the English politicians and historians. In 
fact it was his firm and extremely natural conviction that his uncle 
was responsible for keeping the whole border country in a perpetual 
state of unrest, fomenting the rivalries of the Scottish nobility, 
and generally promoting disorder, in order to bring about the sub- 
ordination of the Northern to the Southera kingdom. The clerical 
body in Scotland, which had always been most energetic in main- 
taining resistance to England, was of course rendered moi-e Anglo^ 
phobe than ever by Henry’s ecclesiastical policy ; and its influence 
strong, since it had done a good deal in the way of fighting 
James’s battles with his nobles. Henry proposed a confemnce 
with his nephew, to be held at York, in 15S6 ; James had at first 
welcomed the proposal, but presently evaded it in the belief that 
his uncle would kidnap him, as he had before designed to kidnap 
Beton. Instead he went to France, to aixange a raaixiage with a 
daughter of Francis ; and on his return was reported to ^ve given 
encouragement to the North-country rebels. 

1536-37 Meantime, in the Channel, the estimation in which England was 
mSsures shown by the increasingly piratical proceedings of 

French, Spanish, and Flemish ships; since of late Henry’s hands 
had been too full for him to give due attention to naval aflaii*s. 
Now however the opportunity was taken to devote some of tiie 
mojiastic hinds to coast defence. A series dftoits Was raised, com- 
manding the principal harbours on the south coast; and a few 
ships, secretly prepai’ed, were suddenly sent out under competent 
captains, to teach the channel pirates a lesson in English seaman- 
ship ; which was very effectively accomplished. 

The problem of the succession to the tihrone was at last settled 
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by the biz'th of a prince in October (1537). There was now an heir 1537 
whose claims if he lived would be unassailable. But within a few 
weeks the queen died; and there was still only the life of one baby Edward 
to shield the country from anarchy, in case Henry himself should 
die. With probably genuine reluctance, the King agreed that he 
would many again if a suitable wife could be found for him ; and 
the whirligig of intriguing for his union with one or another foreign 
princess was set in motion; princesses related to Charles, or to Marriage 
Francis, or to one of the Lutheran chiefs. Two years elapsed before 
the choice was made which led to CromwelFs downfall. And in the 
meantime Mary of Guise (or Lonaine) was withdrawn from the lists 
by her marriage with James V., whose Queen Madeleine had died 
a few months after the nuptials : while the Duchess of Milan, a 
youthful niece of the Emperor, was for some time utilised by Charles 
as a diplomatic asset. The risk of an Anglo-Imperial alliance was 
employed by him in negotiations with Francis; and when these 
negotiations were brought to a successful issue the proposed alliance 
was gradually allowed to drop. 

During 1538 however, this mamage was being dangled before 1538 
Henry, accompanied by the hope that it might cause a rupture 
between Charles and the Pope, from whom a dispensation would be moves 
necessary — a question which could not now be raised without the 
kindling of explosive materials. Further the English quarrel with 
Rome was being embittered by a campaign against spurious relics, 
miracle-working shrines, and the like, involving a particularly viru- 
lent attack on St. Thomas of Canterbuiy, the type of defiant 
ecclesiasticism. Moreover, the arrival of a deputation of Lutheran 
divines in England was ominous of the closer association of the 
bodies which had revolted from Rome. Reginald Pole, a member 
of the house which stood high in the Yorkist line of succession,^ 
who had been not long before raised to the Cardinalate, had for 
some time been carrying on from the Continent a violent propaganda 
against Henry. Pope PauFs Bull of Deposition was again being 
talked of, though there is some doubt as to whether it was actually 
published. 

Under all these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that a 
new and formidable conspfracy, essentially Yorkist, was brought to 
light. In fact the whole country was sown with spies, and there 

Front, 
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The was not much difficulty in obtaining information of treasonable 
speeches, when hasty expressions of discontent counted for treason. 

spiracy Now outside the offspring of Hem’y VIL, the Marquis of Exeter, 
Edwai’d Courtenay, was a grandson of Edward IV. ; the Poles were 
gi’andsons of his brother, Clarence, whose daughter, their mother 
the Countess of Salisbury, was living still The theory that a 
tyrant might be deposed and another scion of the royal house 
substituted, had ample precedent ; and it is in no way improbable 
that the Courtenays, who were all-powerful in the West, might have 
been ready enough in conjunction with the Poles to make a bid 
for the throne, if they could have found or created a favourable 
opportunity. The Cardinal had warning from Cromwell that the 
safety of his kinsmen was jeopardised by his diatribes ; while Lord 
Montague, the head of the family, was on very close terms of friend- 
ship with Exeter. Exeter’s own conduct on the occasion of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace had been suspicious. Out of these materials 
there was no difficulty in constructing a damning case against as 
many members of these Plantagenet houses as might be considered 
advisable: since there was no need to prove that rebellion was 
actually organised. It was enough to have a record of the use of 
disloyal expressions, or even of the concealment of the knowledge 
that such expressions had been used. Finally it was notorious that 
there was no love lost between Cromwell and the suspected nobles. 

Cromwell Cromwell, having collected sufficient evidence for his purpose, struck. 

strikes Geoffrey Pole, a younger brother, learned that the blow was coming 
in time to turn informer. How far there was anything really de- 
serving the name of a conspiracy the evidence produced did not 
show; but the existence of treason under the Treasons Act was 
indisputable. The policy which had struck down Buckingham 
nearly a score of yeai-s before was repeated even more ruthlessly. 
The materials for foimidlating a Yorkist rising were destroyed; 
there w^ no figure-head for one left when Exeter and Montague 
had been executed (Dec.), even though the old Countess of Salis- 
bury’s doom was deferred. And men realised afresh — if there was 
need that they should do so — ^the irresistible machinery that Crom- 
well had prepared for the certain annihilation of any one worth 
annihilating. 

1539 warning was perhaps necessary ; for hi beginning of 

the was menacing. The Pope 
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was planning a sort of crusade, with invasion and insurrection in 
Ireland as its basis. The marriage of James of Scotland to Mary 
of Guise would make matters the more dangerous if France assumed 
a definitely hostile attitude ; and the pretence of negotiating the 
union between Henry and the Duchess of Milan had been ended 
' by the reconciliation of Charles and Francis. A combination in- 
cluding the Emperor was threatening. Wriothesly the English am- 
bassador in the Low Countries, did not believe on the whole that 
there would be a breach of the peace, unless the Imperialists felt 
that their victoiy would be assured. Nevertheless, a great arma- 
ment was assembled in the Dutch harbours. England, however, had 
awakened to the need of defence in the Channel; fleets were 
assembled and forts manned. The solidarity of the country had been 
demonstrated by the easy suppression of the Courtenays and Poles. 

If an invasion was contemplated — which can hardly be doubted — 
the invaders thought better of the situation, and the aftnada dis- 
persed without any overt hostilities taking place. 

The Lutheran conference of the previous year had been without The King 
direct results : but it had the effect of forcing to the front the Lulher- 
settlement of the official position as to several points of doctrine, anism 
The advanced bishops were distinctly inclined to admit the 
Lutheran views: the other powerful body within the English 
Church was in strong opposition. Theologically, the King was in 
agreement with the latter section, although he retained a par- 
ticularly strong and persistent personal affection for Cranmer — 
apparently the only persistent affection of his life. The result was 
,ithe production of the Six Articles Act, pronouncing in favoui- of The Six 
^Transubstantiation, clerical celibacy, auricular confession, com-'^^*^^^^ 
munion in one kind only for the laity, prayers for the dead, and 
the permanence of vows once taken. On the first head there was 
mot as yet any real difference of opinion. As to the second, 
Cranmer was actually a married man when he became archbishop, 
and many of the clergy, especially in country districts, had wives, in 
spite of the fact that the law did not recognise the relationship : so 
that an awkward situation was created. Considering the abolition 
of the monasteries, the Article concerning vows was remarkable. 

But on all these doctrines the views of the reformers were not yet 
sufficiently crystallised to prevent their submission when the law 
demanded it, though it justified a determined opposition to the 
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passing of the law; in this Cranmer was particiilarly cons})i(ni()n.s, 

and two of the bishops, I^timer and Shaxton, lost their sees. That 
the Act should have been passed is not surprising ; i)ut the ferocity 
of the attendant penalties is l>est explained by tlie l;u!t that, on an 
attempt l)eing made to apply the statute in a wholesfile fashion, the 
accused were promptly pardoned and set at liherir. The object 
was not so much to punish as to silence the advanced section. 
Final Sup- At the same time two other Acts of grave inijiorl were passed. 

siippressicju and forfeiture of t lio e religious 
teries houses which had not l)een accounted for in tiie Act of 'pbe 

new Act was merely the logical cor()liarj of the old out;. Tiie tlis- 
tinction in morals lx;tween the lesser and grtjaier monasteries was 
not marked: and to the old eliargcs of tlie tsfumiLssioners were 
added the new charges of complicity in the re!)e!lion of the North 
and in Exeter’s conspiracy, and of fomenting dislovalty generally. 
The measure was earned out with great harslmess, and especial 
severity was shown in the cases where ablK^ts and monks attem|)ted 
to conceal the monastic treasure.s. The aged am! iKiloved abl)(>t of 
Glastonbmy was found guilty of tivason and put to death. The 
gi'eat estates became for the most part the prizes (d' the nol>ility. 
Some few of the hou.ses were converted into (fhapferH. There was 
a scheme for constracting twenty-one new bisiajjjrictH fjut of the 
proceeds of the suppression, but the twcnty-onc* dwimiled to sixd 
A fraction of the money was ex|X!nded on tlie Gimnnel tiefencfs. 
But broadly shaking the vast bulk of the spoils went to no 
national or ecclesiastical purpose but to tlie enrichment of private 
individuals. Still the amount realised by tlie Nalional Kxche(|uer 
did no doubt relieve the present naessity for taxation in other 
forms, which would have been a more fruitful soyn’o of murmuriiig 
md discontent than sympathy with the diH|KisM*ssi‘d monkH. 

Royal Pro- The second measure was the Eoyai Froclamaiions Act, giving 
darnations|.Q Royal Proclamations made with the assent of the Privy (’oimcil 
the force of law. This was the coping stone of that .eciilice’ of 
absolutism built up ' by partmmentarj «ia<d.mcniH of which , Oom- 
well was the Architect: an adaptathm of tho system iniUaf4*d by 
Henry VII. and deveb|>ed by Woisey; springing now from the 
assertion of the doctrine of the Supreme Head, conlinuing with the 
novel pi-acticai interpretations of tliat <:l«‘trine’ In inattew ecclai- 

1 Chester, Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester, Bristol and \V»tmifiiicr* ' 
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astical, and buttressed by the Treasons Act, which effectually 
translated discontent into Treason. Now the King was left in such 
a position that his will became formally law unless his Privy 
Council opposed him. 

Cromwell had shattered the ecclesiastical power of resistance : Anne of 
he had shattered also the dangerous elements among the nobility : 
he had systematically secured parliamentary confirmation for every 
step. But he wished to carry still further the anti-clericalism which 
was part of his policy. He desired the domination in England of 
the Lutheranising section of Churchmen, and the central idea 
of his foreign policy was the consti-uction of a Protestant League. 

In these respects he went beyond his master, and in the attempt to 
carry his master with him, he made ship- wreck of himself. The 
question of another maniage for Henry was still unsettled ; if more 
children were to be hoped for, it must be settled soon. Cromwell 
fixed upon Anne of Cl eves as politically the wife to be desired. By 
wedding with her, Henry would be di'awn into closer relations with 
the Protestant League of Schmalkald. He painted for the King a 
misleading picture of the lady's charms : the King consented to his 
plans ; the negotiation flowed smoothly. 

Early in the year (1540) the bride came to England ; bringing 1540 The 
disillusionment. Matters had gone too far for the King to draw 
back, and the marriage was carried out ; but his wrath was kindled 
against its projector. The blow fell not less suddenly than with 
Wolsey. The Earl of Essex — such was the title recently bestowed 
on Cromwell — was without waiming arrested and attainted of high 
treason. The instrument he himself had forged and ruthlessly Fall 0^^^^ 
wielded with such terrible effect was turned as ruthlessly against 
him. He had over-ridden the law. He had countenanced and 
protected anti-clerical law-breakers. He had spoken in arrogant 
terms of his own power. As it had availed Wolsey nothing that 
his breach of praemunire had been countenanced by the King, so it 
availed Cromwell nothing that the King had seemed to support 
him. If the King had done so, in each case, it was merely because 
he in his innocence had been misled by his minister, so that in fact 
their crime was aggravated. For the merciless minister, there was 
no mercy. That the process against Essex was by attainder and 
not by an ordinary tzial is of little moment. His fate would have 
been the same in any case ; nor was he so scrupulous in such matters 
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that he caa claim sympathy on that head. No voice but Cranmer’s 

lamentation rather than protest was laised on his behalf. 

The mighty minister, the most dreaded of all men who have swayed 
the destinies of England, found himself in a moment as utterly 
helpless as the feeblest of his victims had been. He was flung into 
the Tower ; his stormy protests were unheeded by the King ; on J ul y 
mh, his head fell beneath the executioner’s axe. 

Cromwell had learned his ethics and his state-craft in that school 
whose doctrines are formulated in “The Prince” of Macdiiavelli. 
He had applied those principles with remorseless logic, imtinged by 
the fear of God or man, to the single end of making his master actu- 
ally the most complete autocrat that ever sat on the tinonc^ of Eng- 
land. His loyalty was as unfailing as it was unscrupulous ; his work 
had been thorough and complete— -the King was |>lace(l beyond 
further need of him. His reward was the doom of a traitor. Ihi- 
pitying he lived, unpitied he died. Regardless of justice, he had 
swept down each obstacle in the way of his policy : regardless of 
justice he was in turn struck down. By his own standards he was 
judged ; bis end was the end he had compassed for More and Fisher. 
History has no more perfect example of Nemesis. 
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CHAPTER X 

HENRY VIII (vi), 1540-47— HENRY’S LAST YEARS 

T he complaisant and very plain lady who had been the cause 1540 
of Cromwell’s downfall had no objection (subject to 
pensation), to being discarded on technical grounds by her spouse. 

Before the minister was dead, the marriage had been pronounced 
null : not without compensatory gifts. But her brother the Duke 
of Cleves was less easily pacified, and all prospect of an alliance 
with the Protestant League was at an end. A new bride was 
promptly found for the King in the person of Katharine Howard, 
a kinswoman of the Duke of Norfolk — a marriage which marked 
the renewal of the ascendancy of the old nobility in alliance with 
the reactionary Church party. 

Thirty-one years had passed since Henry, in the fii’st flush of The King 
a manhood exceptionally rich in promise, but untried and 
perienced, had taken his place on the throne of England as the 
successor of the most astute sovereign in Europe. For nearly 
twenty years thereafter Wolsey had served him with such latitude 
of action that nearly every one except the Cardinal believed that 
he dominated the King. After a brief interval, for nearly ten 
years more the same statement would have applied to Cromwell. 

While those two great ministers held office, each of them towered 
immeasurably above all his fellow-subjects: though each knew that 
the brilliant boy had hardened into a masterful King who could 
hurl him headlong with a nod. But when Cromwell had fallen, 
none took his place ; there is no statesman who stands out con- 
spicuous. Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, brother of Jane 
Seymour, showed some military capacity; Paget proved himself an 
astute diplomatist ; Cranmer and Gardiner led the rival Church 
parties, but neither the parties nor their leaders exercised any 
semblance of control over the Supreme Head. Abroad, Henr/s 
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battle with the Pope was won: at Iionu* Isis {Uitorrafy w;is esta!}- 
lished alike as temporal and spiritual liejul of the nation. There 
was no one left who needetl crushing. Uroinwell Iiad mm to that 
before he was dispensed with. After tliat rt'Vtdutioniirj decade, 
there were no more marked changes, 'riicrc wen* incidents in the 
now siowly moving course of tiie rtdbrmatitui ; there was even an 
unimportant insurrection ; l>ut the chi<‘f iuieresf of Ilenrvts closing 
yeare is once more to be found mainly in fifrfdgn relations, and 
more especially in those with Hi-otland. 

On the continent, the two leading Powers, France and the 
EmjJire, were in a chronic state of antag<misiii only occasionally 
veiled: wink* the Po|)e was in jK'nnanent o|>|awition to I’higlaruL 
This situation wais complicatc*d by the Si'hinalkaldic LeagUiHif Pro- 
testant German Princes. When Charles was disiKwed to religious 
toleration, the I,.ieague were his very gtKM'l siibjcHi:,s, the Pope Ix;- 
came antagonistic, and a Franco-papal alliance threateiM'd. When 
Charles leaned to intolerance, the Popf grew favourable to him, 
and Fiancis turned a friendly eye on the |H‘rturlH‘ti Prolesfiuil 
League. Charles, B'rancis, and the lx*agiH>, would each of them 
have been pleased to make use of England, hut none of tiiem 
wished to be of service to her: and now Thomas (’roniweirH gi*eat 
desire of bringing alK>ut a coitiial ixdailon ladween hhigkmi lyid 
the League had l>een frustrated instead ol’ furtinnt’d l>y tlie affair 
of Anne of Cicfves.^- The risk of this alliance ha<i form! C!harles 
into a conciliatory attitude towards Francis; relieved from it, he 
could now revert to his normal attitude. At the end of 15411, 
the Em|:>eror and the French King were almost willdn measurable 
distance of hostilities, wink the ixjlatkms kdweeii tlic latter and 
Henry were becoming Heriously slraincti by hk m?gk,?cl: tt» pay the 
instalments of cash due under past treaties. For tin* time king, 
however, there was no immediate liktdihood of a breiicli of tlie 
peace. 

In Scotland, James Ikton Archbislio|> of St. Amirews, the most 
consistent enemy of England, hful tlkal in 1 SSfl, and bad Iwn suc- 
ceeded, both in his office and bis influence, by Ids nephew, the still 
more famous Cardinal, David Reton, The Clardinai was the ia|t 
of the old 'School of militant ecdesiiistical sbiti^iiieii ; a fc« to the 
English the more deadly because of Henryks anti -clerical 
well as on .account of timlitional views, and of the ifjc*i:ilk grounds 
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of distrust for which Henry himself had been responsible during 
twenty years' past — ^including the proposal to let Angus kidnap 
James Beton^ under a safe-conduct. He was moreover a zealous 
persecutor of heretics ; which greatly intensified the bitterness with 
which all the historians of the reforming party treated not only 
the man himself but the whole policy which he was supposed to 
have instigated. In Scotland, religious reformers were almost of 
necessity Anglophiles, since Henry did all he could to encourage 
their doctrines. 

North of the Tweed, English writers have relied so much on 
the statements of John Knox and Buchanan that the persistent 
hostility not only of the King and the clergy but also of the 
Scottish Commons to Henry’s overtures is generally represented 
as mere frowardness. It was in fact due to a distrust sufficiently 
accounted for by the English King’s undeniable complicity in the 
deliberate fostering of disorder, and more than justified by his re- 
assertion in public documents of the English claim to suzerainty 
which had been finally and decisively repudiated at Bannockburn — 
a repudiation confirmed by treaty ^ in 1328. 

In 1541 the attempt was renewed to bring about a conference Scotland 
with the Scots King at York; again it failed, after James hadg^gj^^^j^ 
seemed to commit himself. Henry was indignant, and recrimina - 1541 
tions passed on the subject and on that of border raids, which 
culminated in the following summer in the affair of Haddon Rigg 
when an English party was very badly handled. It is a curious 
illustration of Henry’s notions of honour that — although the two 
countries were nominally at peace — ^^Wharton, one of the English 
Wardens of the Marches, proposed to take advantage of James’s 154 ^ 
roving propensities and aiTange to have him captured and brought 
prisoner to England ; a scheme which Henry apparently approved, 
but fortunately for his own credit referred to his Council, whose 
consciences were less adaptable. In October, the English indulged 
in a week’s invasion of Scotland, and the Scottish King would have 
responded in kind but that his nobles thought better of it. 

The counter-invasion however was not long delayed . The popular 
accounts of it are mainly derived from the nairative of John Knox ; 
according to whom the Scottish army, ill-led and disorderly, was 

iC/,p, Si. . ^ 

2 It is true that this had not prevented Edward III. from re-assertmg the claim. 
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measure not practically different from the voting of an additional 
subsidy. Parliament also had the satisfaction of being invited to 
lay down the succession to the throne in accordance with Henry’s 
wishes, although he had already been empowered to fix it without 
appeal — an apt illustration of his preference for following Constitu- 
tional formvS whenever there was no risk of lii.s objects being inter- 
fered with. After Prince Edward and his heira, Mary was to succeed, 
and after her Elizabeth. Beyond Henry’s own offsj>nrig, the claims 
of the Stewarts through Margaret Tudor were |)Ostponed to tliose 
of the descendants of the younger sister Mary. 

In Scotland, Beton was in power, carrying out a drastic policy 
of religious |>ersecution ; the nobility were in their norma! condi- 
tion of kaleidoscopic flux, taking sides for or against Henry, the 
Cardinal, and each other, as the moment^s iiderests miglit suggest. 
The Anglicising pax'ty made a pact with England to reputliate the 
French alliance, hand over the baby Queen if they could, and 
accept Hemy’s control. Scotland was to l)e invaded. Certain 
zealous spiiits proposed to assassinate the Cardinal if they could do* 
so under Henry’s legis, but the opportunity passed !>efoi*e he replied 
to their overtures — to the effect that the scheme was eminently 
laudable, but that he could not openly move in the matter. The 
assassination of a tyrant was not looked on as an nict deserviiig of 
severe moral condemnation ; many zealots would have accounted it 
a virtuous deed, to risk their lives for such an end. But a King^ 
who encouraged even while declining to hire assassins stands in a 
different category from such jjersons. 

In the beginning of May, Edinburgh was startled by the 
appearance in the Forth of a gieat English fleet. The idea of an 
invasion in this form had never presented itself. There was no 
army to give battle. The Cardinal and his friends fled, Tlie 
English landed and sacked Leith. Edinburgh was in no condition 
for defence; the resistance of the citizens, though stul>l»ni, was 
easily overwhelmed. The city was pillaged; the county for 
miles round was laid waste; and then, satisfied with his work of 
simple destruction, Hertford, the English commander, witklrew* 
Scotland was leaderless and powerleas to strike: for months to 

^ Froude, iv., 3ig (Ed. 1864), apparently defends Henry on the ground that he 
regarded Beton as a traitor ; and saw no reason to discourage the despatch of a 
public enemy ”, 
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come, the English Wardens of the Marches were free to cany out 
a series of devastating raids with practical immunity. Under these 
circumstances, Henry dismissed the idea of organising a subordinate 
government ; anarchy in Scotland suited him equally well, without 
involving responsibilities or taxing his resources. His serious at- 
tention was given to the Continent. 

During May, separate overtures were made on behalf of France The 
both to Charles and Henry with a view to severing their alliance ; ^ar 
each however declined entirely to treat apart from the other. More- 
over, at the Diet of Spires, Charles took a strong line in favour of 
the maintenance of the ordinances of Ratisbon and generally of 
deferring all religious differences till the war with France should be 
over. With the Pope supporting France and advocating alliance 
with the Turk as a less dangerous enemy to Christianity than the 
ecclesiastical rebel of England, Charles was not disposed to show 
favour to the Catholic princes of the Empire. 

The time was now at hand for the campaign to commence : and 
Henry proposed a modification of the original scheme. According 
to his view, it would be better for the two armies to concentrate in 
force on the frontiei*s while a single detachment penetrated as far 
into France as might seem wise. Charles however insisted on his 
plan of two separate invasions. Henry could not refuse, but pointed 
out that his own march on Paris was conditioned by the thorough 
reduction of the country as he advanced ; notably of Boulogne and 
Montreuil which would otherwise perpetually threaten his com- 
munications. The English proceeded to lay siege to these two 
places, and the Emperor attacked St. Dizier. Until these strong- 
holds were captured, the two armies were respectively unable to 
advance. With August, Francis renewed his scheme of making sepa- 
rate overtures accompanied by suggestions to each monarch that 
his ally was trying to make terms for himself. Each again refused 
to treat apart from the other. At last St. Dizier fell, and Charles 
advanced into France, passing by Chalons and a considerable French 
army which was enabled to act on his line of communications, 
lienee he very soon found himself in grave difficulties. Thereupon Charles 
he informed Henry that unless the English marched straight upon ™ ^cTat 
Paris, regardless of Boulogne and Monti’euil, (which he knew to be Cripy 
strategically impossible) he would have to accept for himself th'^ (Sept.) 
terms offered by Fi’ancis. Boulogne was taken (September listh) 
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three days after the message was received, but .Moiitreiiil held out. 
Henry had honourably refused to make terms for himself; but on 
September 19th Charles signed the peace of Cri‘|)y-~~ainoimtiiig to 
a simple desertion of his ally. 

Boulogne was lost to the French, and though tliey were now 
free to concentrate their forces against the English, all attein|>ts 
to re-capture it were repulsed. Henry felt no disposition to abate 
his own terms or to resign Boulogne: Francis required him to 
do both. Charles politely repudiated any ol)ligation to anned 
intervention, despite the efforts of Gardiner to persuade him — 
much to the bishop’s disappointment, since the laitheran Princes, 
alarmed by the Emperor’s conduct, were again making overtures to 
England. 

In Scotland, the policy of destructi{)n ado|)ied by the English 
throughout 1544 had driven the country to a temporary rally, and 
a severe reverse was inflicted on the Southron, biguiled into an 
ambuscade, at Ancram Moor in February 1545; whereby Francis 
was encouraged to maintain, and Charles to assume, hostility to 
Henry : who in turn unsuccessfully sought the Lutheran alliance — 
a failure due to the persistent distrust of the German Princes, who 
could never make up their minds whether tlie promises of tlie King 
or the Emperor werc the less to he relied on. To the (|uarrel over 
the desertion of England by Charles at the }jeace of Crepy, wm 
added a quaiTel over the seizure by the English of Flemisli ships 
carrying what would now be called contrai)and of war, and the 
arrest in retaliation of English subjects in Flanders. 

The isolation of England was complete : and Francis now looked 
to effect a successful invasion; to wdiich end a great fleet was 
collected. But there was now a respectable Englisii navy, supple- 
mented by ships fi-om every jx)rt on the southern coast. The threat 
of invasion raised the whole country in arms. In the latter part of 
July, the French armada was off the Solent, and a landing wtis 
accomplished in the Isle of Wight ; but though there were various 
demonstiations and a few skirmishes, there was no general engage- 
ment. The French could not get into the Solent : tlie Engl isli wou id 
not come out in force, so long m the lack of a sufficient lirecize gave 
the fighting advantage to the enemy’s oar-driven galleys. Finally, 
plague broke out in the Fi*ench fleet which retired alKMit tlie middle 
of August. Its dispereion allowed of the relief of Boulogne ; which 
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was becoming somewhat straitened, being blockaded on the land 
side bj a large army. 

Thus when the autumn set in, the offensive operations of the 
French had resulted in complete failure though there had been no 
important engagement : and in the meantime, the temporaiy nature 
of the reverse at Ancram Moor had been demonstrated by renewed 
ravages in Scotland directed by Hertford. The altered aspect of 
affairs made Francis ready to treat, and changed the tone of Charles 
from hostility to conciliation. Negotiations were set on foot ; but ^54^ 
in the course of them it became clear not only that Henry was de- peace 
termined to keep Boulogne but that Charles had no intention of let- 
ting Milan go. England’s readiness to continue the struggle was 
demonstrated by the strength of the forces she threw onto French 
soil in the following March, and in May Francis proposed terms. 

Most of the cash claims were to be paid up ; part were to be referred 
to arbitration ; and Boulogne was to remain for eight years in the 
hands of the English as security. The financial pressure of the war 
had been terribly heavy, so that the expedient of debasing the coin- 
age had been repeated in order to supplement taxation. Henry 
accepted the French terms ; and almost simultaneously his hands 
were strengthened by the assassination of his most resolute oppon- 
ent in Scotland, Cardinal Beton (May 29th, 1546). The Peace 
with France was concluded in June. 

Before proceeding with the account of the ecclesiastical move- 1532-46 
ment in England during these six years, and with the naiTative Europe*" 
of the concluding six months of Henry’s reign, we must turn aside 
to observe certain events on the Continent which have not hitherto 
fallen under our notice, since they did not at the time exercise a 
direct effect on English policy, and were not immediately influenced 
thereby. Yet since the treaty of Nuremberg in 1532 — the point 
down to which, in a previous chapter, we followed the course of 
the Reformation in Europe — a compromise which served as a 7mdus 
vivendi between the Protestant League and the Catholic subjects of 
the Empire, important developments had been taking place, which 
very materially, if indirectly, affected the subsequent course of events 
in England as well as on the Continent. The period corresponds 
roughly with the pontificate of Paul III. which lasted from 1534 
to i549. 
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The idea that the ecciesiastical reconciliation of CluisteiHloni was 
still possible — apart from the l>annc*d ami recalcitrant sovereign of 
England — was one of which a con.sidera!>le body of ( 'hnrcliiiien l)y 
no means despaired. There were men like (Jontarini and Pole on 
the one side and Meianchthon on tiie other wiujse doctrinal atti- 
tude did not seem to be hopelessly irreconcilable. But while the 
Lutherans demanded for themselves a latitude of opinion !)eyond 
what the Po|)e would ever have been prepared to ctincede, tlie two 
sides laid down two contradictory pro|>ositions as tlie condition of 
reconciliation, in respect of the validity of Papal auiliority. hlacli 
was willing, even anxious, for a General Council ; but iieiilua' would 
admit one unless so constituted as to imply that its own view was 
postulated and ipw fado the opposing view rtiltsi out of court. 
The Emperor, though anti-Lutheran, was unwilling either to en- 
force his view at the sword’s [>oint, t>r to subordinate himself to 
the Pope. The French King wase(|ual!y ready to win papal favour 
by persecuting his own protestaht subjects, and to encourage tlie 
protestant subjects of the Em|)eror, according as one course or the 
other seemed more likely to embarrass Charles. Finally the Pope, 
while set upon the suppression of the laitheran heretics, was des- 
perately afraid of the accession of strengtli to (Jharles which would 
result from their complete disappearance as a political factor: and 
he was almost equally afraid that if a Council could not be carried 
through, Charles would call a national Synod of tlie Em|)ire to 
settle the religious question inde|)endently. 

Thus attempts to bring about a General Council failed re- 
peatedly. The nearest approach to reconciliation was achieved 
when a conference was aiTanged at ilatisbon (11541) at wliicli there 
were papal as well as Lutheran representatives and it seemed as 
if common gi’ound of agreement was in murae of emerging. But 
Luther himself held aloof; Paul HI. would not ratify tlie con- 
cessions that Contarini and others were willing to make. The 
Conference ended in failiire; and Charles — always emliarrassed in 
his dealings with the Protestants by liis need of their siip|K>rt 
against threatening Turkish aggression — was oliiiged, a good deal 
against his private inclinations, to reaffirm the NuremlMirg tolera- 
tion. The result was a renewal of negotiations lietween Ikifie and 
Emperor for the calling of a General Council ; wliert»of the outcome 
was that in May 1542 the Pope summoned the famous Council of 
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Trent which did not conclude its sittings till twenty years later. 1542 
Although the Council was formally called for the end of the year, 
it did not succeed in holding a working Session till 1546; after 
the spring of 1547 it was transferred to Bologna ; nor did it get 
to work again (once more at Trent) till 1551. The fundamental 
point however is that, by its constitution, the Lutheran controversy 
was prejudged and the Lutheran party effectively excluded. It was 
not a Council representing Christendom ; it stood for the Chui'ch 
of Rome seeking internal reformation for itself and arrogating 
Catholicity to itself. Hence arose the custom of using the terms 
Catholic and Protestant as party labels for those within and with- 
out the ^‘orthodox’’ pale, in spite of the objection more particu- 
larly of the Anglican body to its implied exclusion from the 
“ Catholic ” Church and inclusion in the same category with the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies. The historian cannot admit that 
Rome has a right to monopolise the title of Catholic ; but during 
the period when Europe was practically divided politically into 
two religious camps, it is difficult to avoid using the current labels 
though their adoption is in some 'degree misleading. 

With the convocation of the Council of Trent, such hope as 1546 
there had been for a reunion of Christendom was practically ter- 
minated. Its first working sessions in 1546 were contemporaneous 
with the death of the man who had led the revolt against Rome. 

But if Martin Luther had been a great cleaving force, in Germany 
itself his influence had been consistently exerted for national unity* 

To him more than to any other man it was due that Germany had 
not as yet been plunged into a civil war. He was hardly gone, 
when the forces of discord broke loose. 

Charles in fact found the Schmalkaldic League a thorn in his 1546-49 
side, and had for some time been resolved on its extinction should 

^ t n • TT* • 1 -n • 

a favourable opportunity occur. His war with Francis was ter- Protestant 
minated by the Peace ^ of Crepy in September 1544; the pressure 
from Turkey was relaxed; there was no probability that either 
England or France would commit themselves to helping the League. 

In the summer of 1546, the League was put to the ban of the 
Empire ; in the following summer it was crushed at the battle of 
Miihlberg, largely owing to the support given to the Emperor by 
the young Protestant Duke of Saxony, Maurice. But while this 
^ P. 162, ante. 
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triiimph broke up the League^ and led Charles to regard liimself as 
all-powerful, it frightened the Pope into an attitude of hostility; 
the Protestants were not annihilated; the course taken by Charles 
satisfied neither party within the Empire; and we shall shortly 
ihid a new and formidable Nationalist and anti-Spanish moveiisent 
evolved in Germany with sur[>rising suddenness and effectiveness. 

During these years two religious develojnnents had been in |>r()- 
gress — one among the Protestants, the other among the Catholics^ — 
both destined to play a very large j>art in future history. These 
were the rise of John Calvin on one side and on the other the 
institution of the Society of Jesus familiarly known as the Jesuits. 

The Order This Order was the creation of a Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola. 

of Jesuits VIII. he was tak ing active part as 

a knight in the wars of 1521, when he was cri|)pletl by a cannon 
shot. He rose from his sick bed a religious enthusiast ; with tlie 
conception forming in his brain of an association for the sruwice of his 
Divine Master based on the principles of military o!)edience carried 
to the extreme logical point. He devoteti many years to training 
himself, body and brain and soul, for the carrying out of the idea. 
In course of time he found kindred spirits; at Montmartre in 1564 
a little company of seven solemnly vowed themselves to tlie work. 
All of them men of birth and high breeding, witli rich intellectual 
endowments and full of an intense devotional fervour, they 'sooti 
attracted disciples; and in 1543 the new Order was formally sanc- 
tioned by the Pope. Utter obedience was tlunr rule, tliorough 
education of their membei‘s the primary re(|uircment. Every tiesuit 
was a consummately cultivated man of tlie world as well as a re- 
ligious devotee, responding absolutely to the control of a .su|)erior 
officer as a finished piece of machinery answers to the touHi of the 
engineer; accounting death in the service a welcome martyrdom; 
shrinking from no act demanded for the fulfilment of orders winch 
might not be questioned. Within a few yearn of its institution, the 
Society had developed into one of the most potent organi«itions, 
whether for good or for evil, that the world has ever kmnvn. 

Calvin While Loyola was preparing himself for his work, John Galvin 
was gi-owing up in Picardy. Having adopted the tenets of the 
Swiss Reformer, the pei-secution of the heretics— within French 
territory— by the Most Christian King eom|>elIed him to take refuge 
in Switzerland. There, when only twenty -seven years of age, he |>ii b- 
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lished the work known as the ‘‘ Institutes,” setting forth that grim 
theology, the extreme logical outcome of the Zwinglian position, 
which is associated with his name ; a system far more antagonistic 
to that of Rome than was Luthei-'s. His head-quarters, save for 
a brief interval of banishment, were at Geneva, where he estab- 
lished about 154^ an absolute authority, no less rigorous or intol- 
erant of opposition than the papacy itself ; constructing a theory of 
ecclesiastical government that dominated the civil as the old Church 
had never dominated the State, and carried the stark severity of its 
controlling supervision into every detail of private conduct : banish- 
ing the comparative tolerance and charity which had distinguished 
the Zurich school. 

In the meantime the course of the Reformation in England had The 
been almost stationary. The whole movement in fact during 
Henry's reign took outwardly the form not of a revision of Religion revolution 
but of a revolution in the relations of Church and State — a I’^volu- 
tion already completed when Cromwell was struck down. Until his 
day, Englishmen — ecclesiastics and laymen alike — ^recognised the 
authority of the Holy See, though not always its claim to unquali- 
fied obedience. That authority was now finally and totally repudi- 
ated : none external to the kingdom was admitted ; the Church 
was affirmed to be the Church of England, coterminous with the 
State ; while a new interpretation was put upon the supremacy here- 
tofore claimed from time to time by the secular Sovereign. Not 
only was the right assumed by the crown of diverting or even con- 
fiscating ecclesiastical revenues and of controlling episcopal appoint- 
ments — so that it was even held doubtful whether the demise of 
the ruler did not necessitate re-appointment — but the power was 
appropriated, (though not in set terms), of ultimately deciding points 
of doctrine and promulgating the formulae of uniformity. This was 
the essential change which had taken place : resisted to the point 
of martyi’dom by a few like More and Fisher ; submitted to under 
protest by the majority of the clergy; actively promoted by only a 
very few of them, such as Cranmer. In asserting the position of 
the Crown, however, the Defender of the Faith admitted no inno- 
vations in doctrine and not many in ritual and observances. Now 
and again, for political purposes, Henry dallied with the Lutheran 
League; but in this direction he made no concession. 
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No marketi alteration theii appears after the tieaih of the Vicar- 
General. Nevertheless, the contest between the |}r(jgres.sive and 
reactionary parties was not inactive. In one directicni alone, how- 
ever, did the former achieve a distinct success. There was an 
increasing feeling in favour of the use of the vulgar tongue in place 
of Latin, not only in rendering the Scriptures but also in the services 
of the Church. The advanced section hail already’ so far won the 
contest in respect of the Bible that the reactionaries could only 
fight for a fresh revision in which stereotyped ter ms with old associ- 
ations might be re-instated in place of tlie new phr/ises which were 
compatible with, even if they did not suggest, meanings subversive 
of traditional ideas — a project which was (|uashed ^ wlien its inten- 
tion became manifest. Measures however were taken to restrict 
the miscellaneous discussion of doctrine, which had not unnaturaily 
degenerated into frequent display.s of gross irrevertmee and indecent 
bi’awling ; while on the other hand the use t>f a LitaiiV in English 
instead of Latin was by CranmeEs influence introduced in 154*4. 

A year earlier the third formulary of fiith — tiie hvo preceding 
had been tiie Ten Article.s and the Bishojis’ Book — \vjis issued under 
the title of the Erudition of a Christian IVIan,” popularly known 
as the Kingts Book”. Tliis was the outcome of a group of re|)arts 
drawn up by bishops and divines, severally, in answer to a series of 
questions submitted to them. The reports showeii great diversities 
of opinion on disputed questions; hut the l)ook wliich received ilie 
imprimatur of Convocation and of the King wm in the main a 
restiiteinent of the doctrines of the iMsho|KH^ Book with a more ex- 
plicit declaration on Transubstantiation and on Celibacy in accord- 
ance with the I.AW as laid down in the Six Articles, Throughout 
the preliminary discussions, Cranmer had champiomal the most 
advanced views which had hitherto been held coiiipatii}le witii ortho- 
doxy ; and, Ixjcoming shortly afterwards the object of direct at tmik 
as the real disseminator of heresjy, be 0 |:Kndy avowed to tlie King 
that he retained the opinions he had held hefom the passing of the 
Six Articles Act although he obeyed the statute. Henry, to the 
general surprise, refused to withdraw bis favour from tbe Arcli- 

^ A revising CommiBsion had been appointed ; but was suddenly cancelled, with 
an announcement that the work was to be entrusted to the Universities ; which how- 
ever was not done. The probable explanation is that Cranmer, seeing the bent of the 
Commission, influenced the King to withdraw the work from their hands, and it was 
then allowed to drop. 
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bishop, and caused much alarm to the opposing party by the 
manner in which he rebuked the Primate's traducers. The circum- 
stances deserve special notice because they show that Cranmer was 
not the mere cringing time-server that he is sometimes represented 
to have been ; and also as proving that the King himself was for 
once capable of feeling a sincere and continuous affection. 

The hopes of the reactionary party were in fact somewhat dashed Henry 
by the “ King’s Book ” ; since, despite Cromwell’s death, the Six 
Articles still marked the limit of their influence. A companion 
volume, known as the Rationale, dealing with rites and ceremonies 
on lines antagonistic to Cranmer, was refused the royal sanction. 
Henry never lapsed from his professed attitude of rigid orthodoxy. 

But he showed an increasing disposition to check random and malig- 
nant prosecutions for heresy and to give the accused something like 
fair trial ; more especially after the culminating iniquity of Anne 
Ascue's martyrdom (in the last year of his reign) for denying the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. The system of 
ecclesiastical spoliation was also in 1546 rounded off, by the formal 
transfer to the crown of chantries which had not been swept away 
in the dissolution of the monasteries. 

The autumn of 1546 anived. The King’s health was known to 1546 
be exceedingly precarious, and it was practically certain that there of 
must be some form of regency or protectorate until the boy prince 
of Wales should attain a responsible age. The most prominent 
men were on the otie side the Duke of Norfolk and Gardiner, on the 
other the Earl of Hertford and Cranmer. The King's attitude was 
more favourable to the second of the two parties ; the conduct of 
the Earl of Surrey, Norfolk’s son, ensured them the domination. 
SuiTey was entitled to bear on his shield the Arms of England, as 
a descendant of the Plantagenets ; ^ but he assumed quaiierings 
proper only to the heir-apparent. He used language which showed 
that he counted on a Norfolk regency and might have meant that 
it would be claimed by force. And he was proved to have urged 
his own sister, Lady Richmond, to become the King’s mistress in 
order to acquire political influence over him. It was also found 
that the Duke, his father, long a partisan of France, had held 

1 vSee Fmif, He traced through his mother and the Staffords to Edward III. 
and also through the other line to Thomas, son of Edward I. 
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secret conversations with the Frencii Ambassiidor. Tliese charges 
were easily construed into treason under the eoin|>rehensive inter- 
pretation of that term which Thomas Crcnnwell had introduced. 
Surrey was sent to the block : his father escapcul the same tliic 
merely by the accident that death claimed Henry liiinsclf only a 
few liOLii’s after the Act of attaimler was passeiL The inevitable 
result followed, that practically the whole power of the State was 
found to be vested in Hertford and his supporters. 

On tlie ^8th of January 1 J47, the masterful monarch w^as dead : 
to be followed to the gi-ave two months later by ontf of Ids two great 
rivals, Francis. Of tlie three princes who for thirty years had dom- 
inated Europe, only one was left. A greater tfian any of ttumi — 
he who, also thirty years ago, hati kimlled the religious contlagrathm 
— Martin Luther, had passed away a twelvetnouth iHiforl*. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HENRY VIII (vii), 1509-47— ASPECTS OP HENRY'S REIGN 

A ffairs in the sister island did not, after the final collapse of 

Perkin Warbcck directly affect the course of events in Eng- 1509-20 
land : so that they lend themselves more conveniently to summary 
treatment. Ireland in fact hardly thrust herself forcibly on English 
notice until Thotnas Cromwell was in power, and even then she only 
received incidental attention. 

It appears to be generally recognised that when Gerald Earl 
of Kildare finally made up his mind to serve Henry VII. loyally 
and was for the last time re-instated as Deputy, he proved himself a 
capable ruler and kept his wilder countrymen in some sort of order. 

In 1513 he was succeeded in the Deputyship by his son Gerald, 
who bore a general resemblance to him, but lacked his exceptional 
audacity and resourcefulness. It was not long before the Earl of 
Ormonde — head of the Butlers, the traditional rivals of the Fitz- 
geralds, and chief representative of the loyalist section — was com- 
plaining of disorder and misgovernment ; and in course of time, 

Kildare was deposed and Surrey^ — son of the victor of Flodden — -Surrey in 
was sent over to take mattem in hand (1520). Kildare was sum- 
moned to England, where after his father’s fashion he made himself 
popular with the King whom he accompanied to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. SuiTey was a capable soldier, and took the soldier’s 
view of the situation. There would be no settled government until 
the whole countiy was brought into subjection ; it must be dealt 
with as Edward I. had dealt with Wales. The chiefs must be made 
to feel the strong hand by a series of decisive campaigns, the whole 
country must be systematically ganisoned, and the Englishry must 
Ixi strengthened by planting settlements of English colonists. 

iThe Surrey who became Duke of Norfolk in 1524 . and was under attainder 
when Henry died in 1547. 
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Half-measures would be useless, and he could not carry out his 
programme with a less force than six thousand men. 

Henry however had no inclination to set about the conquest of 
Ireland, His own theory, wdth which it may be assumed that 
Wolsey, now in the plenitude of his power, was in accord, was more 
akin to his father^s. Moreover, Wolsey and the Howards were 
usually in opposition to each other. Surrey was instructed to 
appeal to the reason of the contumacious chiefs ; to |)oint out that 
obedience to the law is the primary condition of orderly govern- 
ment; to authorise indigenous customs in preference to imposed 
statutes where it should seem advisable. In fact there were two 
alternatives; one, to govern by the sword, involving a military 
occupation of the island; the other to endeavour to enlist the 
Irish nobles on the side of law and order arul to govern through 
them. The first policy, Surrey’s, was rejected ; the second was 
attempted. But the Iiish chiefs hatl no a priori prejudice in 
favour of law and order, and something besides rhetoric was nectled 
to convince them that their individual interests would !>e advanced 
by such a policy. Henry VII. had pros|)ered l)y reinstating the 
old Earl of Kildare; Henry VIII. tried reiiistating the young one. 
But precedents suggested the unfortunate conclusion tliat a little 
treason more or less would hurt no one, least of all a (leraldine. 
Things went on very much as before. Kildare was summoned to 
London again, rated soundly by Wolsey, suffered a brief imprison- 
ment, and was again restored. Desmond, his kinsman, intrigued 
with the Emperor, who was in a state of hostility to Henry Ixicause 
of the divorce proceedings ; Kildare was accused of complicity, and 
going to London a third time in 15S4 was tlirown into the Tower 
from which he diti not again emerge. Henry had just l)iimt his 
boats in his quaixel with Home and was by no means in a placal>}e 
mood. 

Kildare had named his eldest son I./>rd Tliomas Fit'/gtu'akl, a 
young man of twenty-one, to act as Deputy in liis a!)sence ; more- 
over he had so fortified his castle of Maynooth ami otherwise made 
military preparations, as to give colour to the idea that he had 
rebellion in contemplation. Excited by a re|X>rt that his father 
had been put to death, I^rd Thomas — known as Silken Thomas 
from a badge wom by his men — ^burst into tlie Council at Dublin, 
thi'ew down the sword of office, and renounced his allegiance; then 
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raised an insurrection at the head of his friends and followers. 
Dublin Castle was soon besieged by a large miscellaneous force; 
the Archbishop, a leader of the loyalists, attempted to escape but 
was taken and foully murdered ; bands of marauders ravaged the 
Pale. The only effective counter-move was made by Ormonde who 
rejected Fitzgerald’s overtures, and, in spite of Desmond’s menacing 
attitude on the South-west, raided the Kildare country, and brought 
Silken Thomas back in hot haste to defend his own territories. 

Fitzgerald’s rising began in June. Henry had appointed as 
Deputy Sir William Skeffington, an old soldier who had held 
that office before during Kildare’s last suspension. But his de- 
parture from England with his troops was delayed. Fitzgerald 
was back before Dublin in September, after a vain attempt to win 
over Ormonde who defied him boldly. Again the Kildare lands 
were raided, and Lord Thomas had to raise the siege ; and now at 
the end of October Skeffington succeeded in crossing the channel 
and securing Dublin, while the rebels carried fire and sword 
through the neighbouring districts. For the rest of the winter 
Skeffington did nothing but send out a futile expedition, a detach- 
ment of which was ambuscaded: while the loyalists fumed. In 
the spring however he shook off some of this inactivity, whether 
due to sick|iess, advancing years, or general incompetence, and 1535 
besieged Maynooth which was reputed impregnable. The fortress 
fell before long ; owing to treachery as tradition relates, but more quelled 
probably to the improved siege artillery as the official despatches 
affirm. Most of the garrison were promptly hanged ; a fatal blow 
was dealt to the insurrection. The “pardon of Maynooth ” became 
a proverb. Skeffington, retaining the deputyship, was replaced in 
command of the army by Lord Leonard Grey, Kildare’s brother- 
in-law, son of Lord Dorset; to whom ultimately Silken Thomas 
suw’endered under a vague half-promise of lenient treatment. Kil- 
dare himself had died in the Tower not long before ; Lord Thomas 
and his principal kinsmen were executed after a little delay ; the 
one surviving representative of the great house which had “ruled 
all Ireland ” was a child, preserved in hiding by loyal friends and 
retainers. The Geraldine power was at an end. 

Grey himself was now appointed to the deputyship in place of 1535-40 
Skeffington. Desmond in the south-west and O’Neill in Ulster 
carried on the resistance, but were no match for Grey, who followed Grey 
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np his military successes by attempting to cairy out tlie principles 
of conciliation wliich licmry had laiti down-— to tlie hitter indigna- 
tion of those loyalists who favoured the methods advocated in the 
past by SiiiTey. To this and to Grey's insolent tcmiper were due 
violent altercations l>etween him and the Council. A Connnission 
was sent over to examine and set matters straight, but instead 
the commissioners took sides with tlie Council or with the De{)uty. 
Affairs were complicated by the a|)plication to Ireland of the Ihig- 
lish theory of ecclesiastical Reformation fis understood by Henry 
and Cromwell. The suppression of tlie monasteries was ac(|uiesced 
in (though not till 1541 ) ; since their condition was undeniably 
bad, and the distribution of their property convenient for the re- 
cipients ; but the revolt from Rome was antagonistic to Irish feeling. 
Disloyalty to England, the natural ami normal comlition of three- 
fourths of the island, received a new’ authority from tlie sanction of 
loyalty to the Church. Grey fiersisled in his policy of domineer- 
ing over the English party — who would have |>rett!rred to tio the 
domineering themselves — and of laying Iiimself o|K.m to tlie cliarge 
of favouring and fostering reliels, esjiecially of the Geraldine faction. 
Another rising of O’Neili and Desmond in 1539 forced him to re- 
assert his authority, but he again allowed it to a|)|)ear that he w'as 
influenced l>y his connexion with the (leraidincH ; and in 1540 lie 
was recalled, attainted, and executed. Experience of Henry hati 
taught the conclusion that to fight the charge of treason was use- 
less ; but Grey gained nothing by throwing himself on the royal 
clemency, though his admission of guilt is not under the circum- 
stances very conclusive. 

mo Whatever the extent of his actual guilt, his downfall w^as <lue 

St. Leger much to his professed policy as to the pmsonal mellioils 

adopted which in the end had excited almost univei.*sai distrust and 
hostility. The proof of this lies in the fact that St. Ixiger, his buc- 
cessor as Deputy, carried out the same nominal pdicy with very re- 
markable succe>ss, and, it would seem, with general approval : mainly 
because he applied the principles impartially instead of as a par- 
tisan. The agent of conciliation was judicious, clear-heailed, and 
tactful, instead of being injudicious, hot-headed, and tactless, Tlie 
new Deputy distributed titles and monastic lands with a shrewd 
perception of the value of the services to l)e |mrcliased thereliy; 
legal commissionera w'ere appointed who were allowed a due latitude 
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in applying native customs and relaxing the rigour of English law ; 
a number of important chiefs were converted into supporters of the 
Government instead of its more or less open enemies ; the Pale 
settled down into the condition of a reasonably well ordei'ed State. 

In the last years of Henry there is a complete disappeai-ance of the 
wonted turmoil. At length he had found a man capable of ad- 
ministering the policy he had enunciated in 15S0. The Deputyship 
of St. Leger gave promise of initiating a new era; but it showed 
also how completely the working out of the Irish problem would 
depend on the character and capacity of the men to whom the task 
should be successively entrusted. 

One significant change remains to be noted. Hitherto the King Henry 
of England had borne the title of Lord of Ireland, the theory being 
that Ireland was held as a fief from the Pope. As marking a final 
repudiation of every kind of papal authority, Henry, after the sup- 
pression of the Geraldine rising, assumed the style of King of Ireland. 

The fact that the change was needed has some bearing on the op- 
posed papal and royal claims to Irish allegiance. Wales, it may be 
remarked, acquired citizenship when for the first time she sent 
representatives to Parliament in 1537. 

Throughout the first half of Henry’s reign the figure of the Wolsey’s 
great Cardinal dominates the political field. In two respects 
least his work was the extension of what Henry VII. initiated. By 
his ejfforts, the personal power of the crown became in’esistible ; and 
as the old King raised England from being almost a negligible 
quantity on the Continent to become at the lowest an effective 
make-weight in European combinations, so Wolsey raised her still 
further to a position of equality with the two great Powers which 
overshadowed all the rest. This he did by the same method of 
evading serious military operations whenever the evasion was pos- 
sible, and by the exercise of a diplomatic genius almost unmatched 
among English statesmen. After his fall, the King’s domestic 
interests withdrew him from a like active participation in the 
quaiTels of Charles and Francis, although in his last years he 
became involved in a French war. 

It is singular however to observe that Wolsey won for England The Army 
all the prestige of a great military Power, after a period during 
which that ancient reputation of hers had been ail but completely 
lost, without any single achievement memoi’able in the annals of 
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war, and without producing any connnandcr of tlie second 
rank. With the sole exception of SiiiTcy’s victoi y at Flodden, due 
rather to the disastrous blunder of James than to the Efirl’s excep- 
tional ability, no striking strategical or tactical feats are recorded, 
and few remarkable displays even of personal valour: nothing at 
all comparable to the brilliant if soinetimes luizjirdous operations 
of the great Plantagenets. Nothing more is heard of that once 
triumphant arm, the Archery: the English i)owmen luni not, it 
would seem, lost their cunning, but they could no longer <jver- 
whelm hostile battalions. Nor docs this seem to have l)ee!i owing 
as yet to the displacement of the l)OW l>y firearms, though cannon 
both for defence and destruction of fortresses were im|>roviug~as 
exemplified at Maynooth. In the Scots w'ars, the border moss- 
troopei's fought after their own fashion : hut in the h'rcmch wars 
the levies, no longer fighting in bodies following tludr own Ionics 
flag, and feeling neither a personal tie to tlieir leaders noi* any 
particular bond among themselves, re|Kjatedly displayed miitimnis 
tendencies — as !>efel in Ireland under I.ord Leoiiani Grey, jind 
earlier with the entire army commanded by Dorset in 1512 and 
again with Suffolk’s soldiery in 1526. Tht; transition period from tlic 
era of feudal companies to that of disciplined regiments was a long 
one, pai’ticularly in England. During the whok? of tliat period, 
English armies accomplished no distinguished niilitarv acbieveinent. 

The Navy It was otherwise with Finglish navies. All llirough tin* Tudor 
period, the nation was steadily ix^alising its nniritime capaciHes. 
Whether the strategic meaning of ‘Tailing the seas*’' was under- 
stood or not, the century witiK^s.sed the rise of the English naval 
power from comparative insignificance to an actual pi'e-eminencc. 
The two Henries fostered their fleets; when Elizatieth wiis reigning, 
the" sea-fai’ing' impulse was past any need of artificial, encourage- 
ment. But it is noteworthy that, coaS't, defence and , ship-building 
were almost "the" only public purposes to which an a|,'!*preeiiible slmre 
of the King’s ecclesiastical spoils was appropriated. The King’s 
ships were few, but they were supplemented by an ever-increasing 
supply of armed merchant-craft; and in the French war at the 
end of Henry’s reign is the premonition of the grcMit struggle with 
Spain, in which one most characteristic feature was the coni|:iarat!ve'', 
reliance of England on sails and of her rivals on oim, .As yc*t how- 
ever, naval fighting was still governed by milibirj analogies,. 
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Though Henry was keenly interested in ship-building and naval m New 
construction, in the matter of ocean voyages and the acquisition- of 
new realms Spain and Portugal still left all competitors far behind. 
Albuquerque had already founded a Portuguese Maritime empire 
in the Indian Ocean when Henry VIII. ascended the throne, and 
Spain was established in the West Indies. In 1515, Balboa sighted 
the Pacific from the Isthmus of Darien. In 1519 Cortes conquered 
Mexico ; in 15S0 Magelhaens passed through the straits ^ that bear 
his name, and his ships completed their voyage round the globe in 
the course of the next two years ; in 1552 Pizarro conquered Peru j 
Brazil and the River Plate were already discovered and appropriated. 

All that England had done was represented by some Bristol ex- 
plorers in the far North, some tentative efforts in the direction of 
Africa ; and some four voyages to Brazil, the first two under William 
Hawkins, father of the more famous Sir John. 

As Wolsey’s policy was a development of that of Henry VIL A^solu- 
in the direction of raising England’s international prestige, so it was^®”^ 
also in the concentration of power in the hands of the sovereign • 
and the process was carried still further though in a somewhat 
different way when Wolsey had fallen. It is curious to note that 
Henry VII. for the first half of his reign ruled by a skilful reliance 
on parliamentary sanctions, in the second half almost dispensing 
with parliaments. This order was reversed by his son. For the 
first twenty years, there were hardly any parliaments : from 1529 
there was no prolonged interval without one. The economies of 
the old King sufficed to support the extravagant expenditure of 
his successor with only an occasional appeal to the purses of the . 
Commons. It was only the necessities of a war-budget that in- 
volved such an appeal, so that none took place between 1514 and 
1523. Had Wolsey been permitted to maintain his peace-policy 
unbroken, there would have been no rebuff from the House of 
Commons in 1525, no trouble over the Amicable Loan two years 
later. The country, habituated to an absence of parliaments, might 
have come to accept a monarchy absolute in form as well as in fact. 

But when Wolsey fell, Hem-y was embarking on a policy in 
which he knew that he must keep the nation on his side; the 
support of the body representing the nation must be secured, 

1 It was still believed that Tierra del Fuego was a vast continent stretching to 
the South. 

12 
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The Whether that support was granted s|)ontaneoiisiy, or was en- 

m^nta'ry coiiraged by manipulation, or spurred by the menace of coercion, 
sanction was comparatively unimportant. The powers which the King was 
resolved to exercise must ostensibly at least have tlie stinction of 
national approval. The thing was managed with such thorough- 
ness that long before the close of the reign tlie royal absolutism 
was confirmed by the Act which gave the force of law to the 
King’s proclamations, and by the authorisation for him to devise 
tlie crown by will ; and with such skill that Henry’s and (VomweH’s 
critics are obliged to fall back on the alleged subserviency of the 
parliaments to account for it, although these sanui siibseiwient 
parliaments were quite capable of offering an obstinate resistance 
whenever their own pockets were threatened. Henry was one of 
those born rulers who inqiress their own views on masses of men by 
force of will. He made the country believe that it was with him. 
But behind the dominant force of will, he possessed the instiiK;tive 
sense of its limits, besides being endowed with that final remorseless 
selfishness which made him ready to make scape-goais of the most 
loyal seiwants, to deny responsibility himself and to ding the odium 
upon them, as soon as he found that those limits had lieen trans-* 
gi’essed. 

Depres- Alike, then, by his disuse and his use of parliaments, Henry 
strengthened the royal power, the initiative of all legislation re- 
maining in his hands. To the same end he continued to depress 
the great nobles and to create a new nobility dependent on royal 
favour. All who threatened to dis})lay a dangerous ambition, from 
Buckingham on, were struck down ; the House of Norfolk survived 
till the end of the reign, when the Duke wm attainted and his son 
was sent to the block. No ancient House was represented in ti^e 
Council of Regency nominated under Henry’s wdli. The men who 
served the King were those whom he had himself raised, and could 
himself cast down with a word. The edifice of his absolutism wils 
complete, though it was modified by the conditioiKs under which 
his son and Ms two daughtei-s succeeded to tla* throne. 

Parlia- The theory of absolutism from Richard 11. to Wolsey had been 
the”purse should make it his aim to rule witliout parliaments ; 

whereas we are confronted with the apparent panidox that Henry 
was never more absolute than when his parliaments were in almost 
continual session. The explanation lies in this, that lie did not 
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usually call them to ask them for money out of their own pockets ; 
for the most part he invited them to approve of his taxing some 
one else, by confiscations or the conversion of loans received into 
free gifts — a much more congenial task. The King had found other 
methods of raising revenues than by appealing to the generosity of 
his faithful Commons — methods which in effect relieved them of 
demands which they would otherwise have been obliged to face. 
The vast sums wrung from Convocation or from the Monasteries 
went to relieve the Commons from taxes. The parliament of 15SB, 
summoned to grant subsidies, faced Wolsey with an independence 
which fully justified the minister in avoiding the xdsk of similar 
rebuffs: the Reformation parliament itself offered a stubborn re- 
sistance to the Bill of Wards, which touched its own pocket. 
Independence and resistance vanished when the incentive was with- 
drawn, and the diversion of the stream of ecclesiastical wealth into 
the abysses of the royal treasury was acquiesced in with a certain 
enthusiasm. The King got the credit of the ends secured, his 
minister the odium for the methods of obtaining them: and so 
year by year the crown became more potent. 

The economic troubles brought about mainly by the new agri- The 
cultural conditions in the reign of the first Tudor were exaggerated 
in that of the second, and were further intensified by the dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteiies. The evils at which More pointed in his 
Utopm^ when Henry VIII. had been but seven years on the throne, 
showed no diminution when another thirty years had passed. The 
new landowners who came into possession of forfeited estates or 
of confiscated monastic lands continued to substitute pasture for 
tillage, and to dispossess the agricultural population as well by the 
reduced demand for labour as by rack-renting and evictions. The 
country swarmed with sturdy beggars ; and the riotous behaviour 
encouraged when religious houses were dismantled or even “ visited ” 
must have tended greatly to increase the spirit of disorder, evidenced 
by the frequent popular brawling over the public reading of the 
Bible. The usual remedies of punishing vagabondage, and of 
attempting to force industry into unsuitable fields and to drive 
capital into less lucrative investment in order to provide employ- 
ment, failed — also as usual. The landowners did not emulate the 
monastic practice of dispensing charity, so that distress went un- 
relieved. » Charity often encourages un-thrift; but its absence 
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sometinies leads not to iiidusti-y but to thieving ; and in this reign, 
crimes of violence were notably abundant. The economic condi- 
tions were therefore in fact unfavourable to thrift. But apart from 
economic conditions, the practice of that virtue is apt to l)e largely 
influenced by social standai'ds. An ultra-extravagant court, and 
the calculated magniflcence of such a minister as Wolsey, went far 
to induce a reckless habit of expenditure in the upper classes ; and 
the inordinate display of the Field of the Cloth of Gold wm merely 
an extreme instance of the prevalent passion for costly pageantries. 

Finance The resulting distress was not com|:)ensated in other directions. 
During the earlier half of the reign, Commerce did no doubt con- 
tinue to prosper ; but the King’s financial methods were hardly more 
conducive to public industry and thrift than his personal example. 
Wolsey indeed was an able finance minister. In spite of the enor- 
mous expenditure on display, his mastery of detail prevented mere 
waste; and until the pressing necessities of a war-budget arose in 
1523, enough money was found by tapping the sources to which 
Henry VII. had applied, supplemented by the ample hoards which 
that monarch had left l)ehind. In 1523, the Car(!inal’.s scheme of 
gi’aduated taxation was sound and scientific in principle, so far as 
existing methods of assessment j>ermitted. But for the remaim 
ing years of his life, the process of raising money to meet the King’s 
requirements was exceedingly difficult and unpopular. After his 
death, the King discovered an additional and productive source of 
revenue in the pro|K?rty of the Church; but even this did not 
suffice for his needs. 

The Henry therefore resorted to an expedient as disastrous «is it 

Currency (Jisjjojjest — a wholesale debasement of the coinage, which was 

continued into the following i-eign and was remedied only under 
Elizabeth. The flrat experiment was made as early as 152C> ; but it 
was the financial embarrassments of Henry’s last years which brought 
about a debasement that was almost catastrophic. From 1543 to 
1551 matteis went from bad to worse till the currency was in a 
state of chaos: and the silver coin ksued in the last year contained 
only one-seventh of the pure metal that went to that of twenty- 
five years before. 

It followed that the purchasing power of the deliased coinage 
sank — in other words, prices went up. On the other Imnd, the new 
coin remaining legal tender in England up to any amount, creditoi’s 
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who were paid in it lost heavily, the Royal debtor — and others— 
discharging their obligations by what was practically a payment of 
a few shillings in the pound. Also as a matter of course, the better 
coins, with each fresh debasement, passed out of the country or at 
any rate out of circulation, the base coins becoming the medium of 
exchange. Thus the foundations of commercial stability were 
sapped, while foreign trading operations were thrown into desper- 
ate and ruinous confusion. 

Nor did the evil end here. For the influx of silver and gold 
from the Spanish possessions in America, though its effects were felt 
only very gi’adually, tended to depreciate the exchange value of 
the metals themselves. This depreciation, added to the debase- 
ment, further increased the rise of prices. But while prices went 
up, money-wages did not rise in anything like the same proportion ; 
labour being cheapened by the continuous displacement of the agri- 
cultural population, which was not attended by an equivalent increase 
of employment in the towns, and by the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, which at the same time wiped out the sole existing system of 
poor-relief. The natural Economic transition that began in the 
previous reign, while producing wealth, was also attended by dis- 
tress : now, for a vast proportion of the population, Henry's arti- 
fical expedients for filling his own coffers converted distress into 
grinding want, destitution, and desperation. 

The earlier half of the reign promised well for Education ; but Learning 
the promise was not duly fulfilled in the latter portion. The funds ^^^ters 
which Wolsey would have devoted to that object were wanted for 
other purposes. The Universities discarded the study of the school- 
men, but their attention was absorbed rather by loud-voiced 
wrangling than by the pursuit of learning. Nevertheless, in great 
families at least, the education of the younger members was carried 
to a high pitch. The King, a man of accomplishments which 
would have made him remarkable in any station, himself set the 
example, and in this respect at least his children were not lacking; 
the literary impulse was at work. 

Yet the literary achievements of Henry's time can hardly be The 
called great. One work by an Englishman, More’s Uifojpia, alone 
stands out as a classic on its own merits: and that was written in Latin, 
and remained untranslated till a later reign. In its characteristic 
. undercurrent of humour, and its audacious idealism, it betrays the 
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student of Plato ; standing almost ahmc as a product of the dawn- 
ing culture. Partly by direct sbitement, partly 1)}' im|')lication, we 
may gather from it much information as to state of I^lngland 
in Henry’s early years, much as to the political |>hiloso|)hy of the 
finer minds of the day. But that philosophy was choked by revolu- 
tion ; More himself so far departed from its tenets of toleration as to 
Prose and become a religious |,)erseciitor. Most of tlie English writing of the 
Verse reign took the form of controversial or pei'sonal pfimplilets in prose 
or verse; such as the extravagant Supplkmijon for the Ikp^p;erH^ a 
rabid tirade against the clergy, or Skelton’s rliyme Whp come yc 
nat to Cout% an attack chiefly on tlie (.ordinal. TheH|)Ieiidid raci- 
ness of Hugh Latimer’s sermons belongs to oratory rathtu' tlian to 
letters. The exquisite prose of Cranmer found its perfection in the 
solemn music of the Prayer-book of Edward VL T1 k‘ tninslations 
of the Bible made no great advance on Wiclif. In the reiilm of 
verse, Jolin Skelton was apoweiful satirist witli a imique manipula- 
tion of doggerel which has permanently associated a particular 
type of rhyme with his name ; an original and versatile writer was 
Skelton, but without that new critical sense of style wliich was 
to become so marked a feature of the gi*eat literary outlmmi under 

Surrey Elizabeth. Herein, two minor poets alone, Surrey and Wyatt, 

Wyatt appear as harbingers of the coming day, A luindretl ftnonymous 

writers of Gloriana’s time produced verses as good as tire btrst of 

either Wyatt or Surrey ; but these two at least discovered the way 
which, once found, Ixicame comparatively easy to tread. iirtro- 

duced the sonnet, learnt from Petrarch ; Surrey (tlie same who was 
executed on the eve of Henry’s death) wrote the first hlng! ish lilank 
verse. The moribund tradition of the successors of Chaucer con f inned 
to find better exponents in Scotland than in England, in the prsons 
first of bishop Gawain Douglas — who perha})s should ratlier Ik; con- 
nected with the previous reign — and later of Sir David I.yndsaj. 
But doctrinal controversy does not provide the best {itmos|jhere for 
artistic expression. The whole literature of tlie reign, while show- 
ing empkitic signs of reviving intellectual activity, i.s rennirkalile 
not for its own excellence, for profundity of thouglit, intensity of 
passion, or mastery of form, but as exhiliiting the fiKt random and 
tentative workings of the new spirit. 

The most arresting figure of the period is that of Henry himself. 
No English King has been presented by historians in more contra- 
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dictorj colours than he. One has painted him as the Warrior of Estimate 
God who purged the land of the Unclean Thing : to another he is 
merely a libidinous tp’ant. One contrasts his honesty and honour 
with the habitual falsehood of his contemporaries : to another he 
appears supreme in treachery. In fact, there is an element of truth 
in both estimates, however exaggerated. 

In the matter of personal morality, in the restricted sense, it His 
does not appear — in spite of his list of wives — that he compares 
unfavourably with contemporary princes. He had only one child 
certainly born out of wedlock — which cannot be said even of 
Charles V.,^ and contrasts with the unbridled profligacy of Francis, 
the frequent amours of his Stewart brother-in-law and nephew. 

The stories of his relations with both Anne and Mary Boleyn 
before the marriage, even if untrue (which is not probable), would 
never have been told of a man whose life was clean ; but it is what 
may be called the accident of his numerous marriages which has 
given a misleading prominence to licentious tendencies not perhaps 
abnormally developed. With the exception of his passion for Anne 
Boleyn, there is no trace of his amours influencing his general con- 
duct: and it is at least probable that after the death of Jane 
Seymour he would have remained a widower, but for the desire to 
make the succession more secure. Yet the story of his reign hinges 
upon the Divorce; and in the divorce, however much other con- 
siderations may have influenced him, the controlling consideration 
was the determination to make Anne Boleyn his wife since she 
would have him on no other terms. That fact, with the disastrous 
termination of the mandage with her, the fiasco of Anne of Cleves, 
and the catastrophe of Katharine Howard, is responsible for the 
somewhat mythical monster of popular imagination. The man who 
divorced two wives and beheaded two more is too suggestive of Blue- 
beard to be readily regarded as after aU to some extent the victim 
of circumstance. 

While Anne Boleyn was the object of his pursuit, Henry was His 
dominated by his passion for her : but that passion cooled quickly 
enough after possession. Jane Seymour was not his wife long enough 
to put him to the test : but it would certainly seem that his affec- 
tions were short-lived and easily transferred. This was manifestly 

1 It should perhaps be remarked that whenever Charles had a wife living he 
appears to have been faithful to her. His divagations took place in the intervals. 
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the case with men : at least it never a|>p(*arcci to cause him a 
moments compunction to hand over an intimate to the executioner. 
While a man wiis rendering him efficient service the King was lavish 
of praises and rewards ; when the need for iiim was |)ast the ser- 
vices were forgotten. His sentiments were alw-ajs of the loftiest; 
it haintually “consorted not with his honour or his conscience” to 
do otherwise than he did ; but the correspondence between his 
lionour and conscience on one side and his |}ersonaI jid vantage on 
the other presents a unique phenomenon. His conscience permitted 
him to connive at schemes for kidnap|)ing the King of Scots or 
assassinating his ministers, and hi.s honour |K*rmitted him to en- 
courage his own servants in a course of acdion for which he had 
subsequently no hesitation in sending them to the block. He 
could give, prodigally; but what he gave had generally f)een taken 
from some one else. He could protest against the cruel burden of 
the annates, and then absorb them himself. And with all tins, it 
is not difficult to suppose that he constantly |X‘i-suadeci himself that 
he was an honest man teet with dishonest rogues, .since he rarely 
broke the letter of an engagement except on the pretext of bad 
faith made manifest in the other party. 

His ^ Henryks ethiail standards were thus in no way calculated to 
abilities hamper his actions, owing to his happy aipacity for colouring his 
actions in conformity with them. When he .set an end !)ofore 
himself, no infruence could make him waver a haiUs-breadth in 
his pumiit of it, and he sptired neither friend nor foe in the attain- 
ment of it. As a statesman he did not lay down far-seeing designs. 
But he had the art of maintaining ][>opu!arity, and a shrewd eye 
for a good servant. Thus as a rule he gave Wolsey a free-hand 
and veiy vigorous support. But when he elected to order a change 
of policy, the Cardinal proved to have been right and the King 
wrong. His candidature for the Empire, and hfe dreams of the 
French and Scottish thrones .show him capable of indulging in 
Intention entirely impracticable visions. The vital achievement of his reign 
achieve- severance from Home ; and that was merely — as far as he 

ment concerned — the accidental outcome of the Fo|)e’8 opposition to 

the Divorce. In the destruction of the ecclesiastical imperium in 

to tell how far the policy was his own and how far it was Crora- 
j welFs ; but the King never recognised as Cromwell did that the 
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logical corollarj of the whole ecclesiastical policy was a Protestant 
Eeague. The defiance of Rome, and the subjection and spoliation 
of the Church, were accompanied by a measure in which Cranmer 
was the moving spirit, and to which Henry gave full support — the 
open admission of the Scriptures in the vernacular — which made it 
no longer possible for the individual to disclaim responsibility on 
the score that the priesthood alone held the key to the mysteries 
of religion. This was in truth the keystone of the Reformation, 
since it entailed upon every man the of private jnd^ 
even though the con&^ to be denied; yet this was not 
the effect which Henry contemplated. ’ Hence, out of the four^ 
points in the ecclesiastical revolution of the reign : the subordina- ' 
tion of the Church to the State was a constitutional change abso- 
lutely Henry’s or Cromwell’s own; the spoliation was the same, 
but reflects no credit on either ; the severance from Rome was an 
accident ; and the creation of the duty, to be ultimately recognised 
as the right, of private judgment was unintentional. ‘ And on the 
kindred subject, the persecution of irmovators labelled as heretics, 
Henry’s policy represented nothing but the commonplace attitude 
of Authority in his times. 

We cannot, in short, And in Hemy a statesman remarkable 
far-sighted perceptions or eimobling idealism : but he gauged the 
sentiment of his subjects and the abilities of his servants acutely, ality 
and was shrewd enough as a rule to identify himself with the 
schemes of those whom he trusted. Nevertheless he stands out, 
with all his faults, as a very tyi’annicah King yet a very kingly 
tyrant. If his personal ambitions and desires over-ruled other con- 
siderations, he never forgot the greatness of the country he ruled, 
and his personal ambitions at least involved England’s magnification. 

For good or for evil, his actions were on a great scale. He knew 
his own mind, and he never shi'ank from the risks involved in giving 
his will effect. He defied successfully the Power which had brought 
i the mightiest monarchs to their knees. He had the kingly quality, 
shared by his great daughter, of inspiring in his servants a devotion 
which made them ready to sacrifice everything for his glorifica- 
tion. Two of the most powerful ministers known in English history 
recognised the domination of his personality whenever he chose to 
exercise it. 

Even when he was most feared he maintained his place in the 
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popular affection. His parliaments carried out his will, but bis 
will and theirs were in conformity : while IVoIsey ruled, he rarely 
consulted them, but after Wolsey's fall they were called upon to 
ratify all the King’s measures, and were in frequent session. He 
promoted a revolution, but while he lived he controlled it ; through 
all the accompanying sliocks and upheavals Ids inastery reniaiiied 
unshaken. The proof of the man’s essential force*, tlie greatness 
we may not deny him, is made manifest by the chaos which fol- 
Summary lowed his death. He was gross; he was cruel; he was a robber; 
he suborned traitors and was ])re|mred to suborn assassins ; but his 
selfishness, flagrant as it was, <iid not wlioily absor!) idoi ; behind 
it there ^vas a sense of the greatness of his office, a desire to make 
England great; and therewith he had the indomitable resolution 
and the untiring energy for lack of which statesmen liave failed who 
intellectually and morally stand far above him, while no monarch 
has left on the history of England a stamp more indelible than 
Henry VIII. 
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CHAPTER XII 

EDWARD VI (i), 1547-49— THE PROTECTOR SOMERSET 

I N accordance with the extraordinary powers granted to him, 1547 
Henry VIIL laid down in his will both the oi*der of succession 
to the throne and the method of government to be followed during Govern 
his son’s minority. Under this instrument he nominated sixteen 
“ executors,” forming virtually a Council of Regency, giving pre- 
cedence to none. Superficially, the list represented both the pro- 
gressive and the reactionary parties. Cranmer was balanced by 
Tunstal of Durham ; Wriothesly the Lord Chancellor was a strong 
Catholic. But as a matter of fact, the influential men belonged for 
the most part to the advanced section. Edward Seymour, Lord 
Hertfoi’d, was their leader : but Paget, Dudley (Lord Lisle), Russell, 
and Plerbert, were all of the same way of thinking. None of the 
rest were of the same weight as these ; while Norfolk, the natural 
head of the conservative nobility was a prisoner in the Towei*, and 
Gai’diner, the ablest of the ecclesiastics, was omitted from the list. 

Henry died in the early morning on January S8th ; the fact 
was not made public till the 81st ; and in the meantime, Hertford 
had carried the Council, which forthwith nominated him Lord Pro- 
tector. The next step was a distribution of honours : Hertford was 
made Duke of Somereet ; his brother, the Lord Admiral, (not an 
executor), Lord Seymour of Sudeley ; Dudley became Earl of War- 
wick, Wriothesly Earl of Southampton, and Pan*, brother of the 
late King’s widow, Earl of Northampton. A couple of months 
later, that lady — who had succeeded in surviving two husbands 
including Henry — herself wedded Seymour of Sudeley. 

Southampton was the one man whose opposition on the Council 
was to be feared ; and he gave himself into his enemies’ hands by 
an act of indiscretion. He issued a commission appointing four 
judges to act in the Court of Chancery, under the Great Seal, on 
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his own responsibility : and was proimptlj declared to have forfeited 
his office which was bestowed upon Rich, This was immediately 
followed by the granting of new powera to the Protector, enabling 
him to act virtually without consulting the Exec u tom : while he 
wjis already guardian of the King’s person. In effect, Somerset 
meant himself, as representing Edward, to exercise all those power's 
which had been surrendered to the formidable Henry. In the 
meantime, the trend of the ecclesiastical |)oIicy to be anticipated 
was shown by the treatment of the bishops ; who — with the approval 
of Cranmer — were required to receive their commissioiis anew from 
the new King as though they had been Civil servants. Cranmer, in 
the Coronation sermon, made pointed references to Josiah, which 
could only be regarded as precursors of a war against “ images,” 
and the more advanced among the clergy iKjgan to express them- 
selves with a freedom which would have l>een very promptly and 
unpleasantly dealt with by the late King, Ecclesiastical conven- 
tions received a startling shock when it was made known that the 
Primate himself was openly eating meat in I^nt. 

To carry the Reformation beyond the stage at which it had 
been left by Henry in a tolerably peaceful manner was a sufficient 
task in itself ; but the situation which the new Government found 
that it had to face, by the time Somerset hmi secured his position, 
towards the end of March, was complicated by many ailditional 
problems — not least among these l>eing the lack of funds. 

The recent peace with France had given tlie Engli.sh Roulogne 
for eight years as security for the payment of a substaiitial annual 
sum. But while this might be looked upon as a valuable diplomatic 
asset — a means to gi*aceful concession in return for ade(|uate benefits 
— ^it remained an incitement to Fi’ench hostility ; the more so when 
Francis I. followed his gi'eat contemporary to the grave after less 
than two months, and was succeeded by Henry II, ; with whom the 
retention of I3oulogne was a particularly sore point, as he had 
failed in an attempt to recapture it. If England found herself 
in difficulties it was tolerably certain tlrat France would try to 
recover Boulogne without waiting the eight years for its restitution. 

France was not unlikely to find her opportunity in Scotland, 
There the gi*oup who had murdered Cardinal Beton in the previous 
summer retained the castle of St. Andrews in defiance of the weak 
government, at whose head were the regent Arran and the queen- 
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mother Mary of Guise, whose family was now the most influential 
in France. The one means by which an English party could be 
maintained in Scotland was the giving active support to the 
“Castilians” as the St. Andrews faction was called; whereas 
French interference on behalf of the Government would immensely 
strengthen the anti-English party. 

The German situation was more complicated. The Emperor, with 
supported by Maurice of Saxony, was at war with the Lutheran 
League. As yet the issue of that contest was doubtful; the 
League had at least a chance of success, but had appealed to 
England for aid. Charles on the other hand, not wishing for war 
with England, had declined the Pope’s suggestion that he should 
enforce the substitution of Mary for Edward on the English 
throne : the Pope was annoyed, because the Schmalkaldic war was 
being fought on a political and not a theological issue; and he 
was alienating Charles by withdrawing the Council of Trent from 
that city, which was within Imperial territory, to Bologna where 
Italian influences would be predominant. If then England inter- 
vened on behalf of the League, she would reconcile the Pope and 
the Emperor, and possibly unite them with France against hei'self. 

If she stood aside, she would lose the chance of creating a powerful 
Protestant League, while experience had shown that any gratitude 
Charles might feel would count for less than nothing in determining 
his future policy. The Government hesitated; and while they 
temporised, the Emperor by a sudden blow became master of the 
situation. At the end of April, crossing a river by night, he fell 
upon the unexpectant army of the League at Miihlberg, crushed it, 
and secured its chiefs. The League of Schmalkald was irrevocably 
shattered. No effective counterpoise to his power was apparent 
within the Empire. Now however the task before Charles was to 
organise the supremacy which had at lasf become convincingly 
actual. This, and his quarrel with the Pope over Trent and 
Bologna, was likely to keep his hands full for some time. ' Thus 
the important thing for the Protector was more emphatically than 
before to conciliate France and gain over a krong party in Scotland 
to support the policy of friendly relations with England ; whereof 
the chief corner stone was still the marriage of Edward who was 
about ten years old to the four-year-old Queen of Scots. 

But Somei-set did not conciliate France, which had recently 
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been further irritateil bj the consir action of so-called harbour 
works at Boulogne which were evidently intended to be fortified, 
contrary to the treaty ; while in Scotland he was meditating a step 
which could only drive that country into the arms of France. 

Somerset in fact was one of those visionaries who are the despair 
of more clear-sighted persons who are in sym|)athy with their 
objects. He sulFered from a permanent inca|)acity for realising the 
immense difficulties in his way, and the infinite tact necessary to 
the accomplishment of his aims. Hence the methods he adopted 
were invariably calculated to bring into full play every conceivable 
force that could act in opposition. Sincerely anxious to alleviate 
the lot of the rural population, he went out of his way to irritate 
the landlord class into more efFectivc combination. Almost alone 
in a desire for the widest religious toleration, the moderation of his 
ecclesiastical laws was discounted by the licence of spec?ch and action 
allowed to tlie progressives. In like manner, his theory of Scottish 
policy was admirable, his practice absurd. The Union of England, 
and Scotland was his ideal, it was to |}e the ideal in later years 
of that most acute of Scottish politicians, [.ethington. But he 
could not appreciate the absolute necessity that the Union should 
be by consetit ; and even while endeavouring to procure it by con- 
sent, for which he a|)peaied in noble language whereof the sincerity 
is apjmrent, he adopted methods which aroused the liostiiity even 
of those Scots who were most favourably dis|)osed to Union in the 
abstract. By making common aiuse with t!ie Refiomiers, he might 
have check-mated France; yet he neglected his op|Kniunity. 
own solution of the problem was the marriage of hkiward and Maiy, 
which he might liave brought alx^iit by diplomatic pewuasion, or 
by carrying the Reformers with him. Yet he could see nothing 
for it but to dictate his terms at the sworiFs fwint, the one cjuite 
certain way of making sure that they would Ixi rejected, by setting 
even the Reformers against him. To make matters worae, it was 
in his mind to re-assert the English sovereignty ; to winch Henry 
had indeed audaciously affirmed his claim, though only as a right 
held in reserve. This intention he had already conveyed not to 
the Scots but to tlie French who warned him that they would stand 
by their old allies : while the mere suspicion of such an insult in 
Scotland was enough to rouse the fiercest hostility of the whole 
nation. 
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The natural result was that while Somerset was contenting 
himself with border raids, instead of espousing the cause of the 
Castilians, France was acting. About the beginning of July a 
French fleet appeared off St. Andrews; at the end of the month 
the castle surrendered. English ships might have prevented this, 
but the Protector elected instead to prepare a great invasion. In 
September he was over the border, in command of a considerable 
army, supported by a large fleet. The Scots of all parties mustered 
in force and were lying between the advancing English and Edin- 
burgh in a strong defensive position not far from the spot made 
memorable two hundred years later by the rout of Prestonpans. 

The English ships were in the Forth hard by. The Scots ^in Pinkie 
essence repeated the blunder of Flodden before and of Dunbar' 
later. A successful attack by Somerset, who had the smaller ai’my, 
was almost impossible ; they thought that he was delivered into 
their hand, and mistook a tactical movement for a retreat to the 
ships. Abandoning their position and racing to cut him off, their 
leading troops received and broke a charge of horse ; but the mass 
of the English, who were greatly superior in cavalry and artillery, 
and whose advance had been concealed by the formation of the 
ground, were already at hand and fell upon them. The Scottish 
army was completely shattered ; ten thousand dead or dying men 
were left on the field of Pinkie Cleugh. The English loss was 
small. 

Somerset however merely did very much what he had done 
before when he sacked Edinburgh in the last reign, ravaging and 
retiring. Pillage and destruction were arguments which invariably 
stiflened Scottish defiance, and it was now absolutely certain that 
the Scots would not consent on any terms to the English maniage. 
Dictation from England by force of arms was the one method of 
minimising the internal warring of factions in the Northern Country. Effect of 
Had Somerset been prepared to follow up his campaign by an 
effective military occupation, his plans might have been dignified 
with the name of a policy. In practice, they amounted almost to 
a negation of policy. A month after the battle the only effective 
result for Scotland was a renewed and intensified bitterness of 
hatred to England, and a corresponding inclination to amity with 
France. The practical reply to the invasion was the proposal to 
France of a marriage between the Queen of Scots and the Dauphin. 
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been farther irrilatetl bv the construction of so-calleti harbour 
works at Boulogne which were eviiieiitlv intended to !)e fortified, 
contrary to the treaty ; while in Scotland he was meditating a step 
which could only drive that country into the arms of France. 

Somerset in fact was one of those visionaries wiio are the despair 
of more clear-sighted persons wlio are in sympatiiy with their 
objects. He sidfered from a ijeimianent incapacity for realising the 
immense difficulties in his way, and the infinite tact necessary to 
the accomplishment of his aims. Hence tlie methods he adopted 
were inva!‘ijif>ly calculated to bring into full play every conceivable 
force that could act in opposition. Sincerely anxious to alleviate 
the lot of the rural population, lie went out of his way to irritate 
the landlord class into more effective comlnnation. xllmost alone 
in a desire for the widest religious toleration, tlie mod(n-ation of his 
ecclesiastical laws was discounted by the licence of speech and action 
allowed to the progressives. In like manner, his theory of Scottish 
policy was admirable, his practice absurd. The Union of England' 
and Scotland was his idejd, |is it was to be the ideal in later years 
of that most acute of Scottisli politicians, Lethington. But he 
could not appreciate the absolute necessity tiiat the Union should 
be by consent ; and even while endeavouring to procure it l>y con- 
sent, for which he appealed in noble language whereof the sincerity 
is apparent, he adopted methods whiv-h aroused the hostility even 
of those Scots wlio were most favourahly disposed to Union in the 
abstract. By making common cause wltli the Reformers, he might 
have check-mated France; yet he neglected his opportunity. \ His 
own solution of the problem w'as the marriage of Edward and Maiy, 
which he might have brought alxjut l>y diplomatic |)ewiiasion, or 
by carrying the Reformers with him. Yet he could see nothing 
for it but to dictate his terms at the .swonFs |K«nt, the one quite 
certain way of making sure tliat they would Im* rejected, hy setting 
even the Reformers against him. To make matters worse, it was 
in his mind to re-assert the English sovereignty ; to which Henry 
had indeed audaciously affirmed his claim, thougli only as a right 
held in reserve. This intention he hail already conveyed not to 
the Scots but to the French who warned him that tliey would stand 
by their old allies : while the mere suspicion of such an insult in 
Scotland was enough to rouse the fiercat hostility of the whole 
nation. 
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The natural result was that while Somerset was contenting 
himself with border raids, instead of espousing the cause of the 
Castilians, France was acting. About the beginning of July ^ a v 

French fleet appeared off St. Andrews; at the end of the month 
the castle surrendered. English ships might have prevented this, 
but the Protector elected instead to prepare a great invasion. 'In 
September he was over the border, in command of a considerable 
army, supported by a large fleet. The Scots of all parties mustered 
in force and were lying between the advancing English and Edin- 
burgh in a strong defensive position not far from the spot made 
memorable two hundred years later by the rout of Prestonpans. 

The English ships were in the Forth hard by. The Scots Jn Pinkie 
essence repeated the blunder of Flodden before and of Dunbar 
later. A successful attack by Somerset, who had the smaller army, 
was almost impossible; they thought that he was delivered into 
their hand, and mistook a tactical movement for a retreat to the 
ships. Abandoning their position and racing to cut him ofP, their 
leading troops received and broke a charge of horse ; but the mass 
of the English, who were greatly superior in cavalry and artillery, 
and whose advance had been concealed by the formation of the 
ground, were already at hand and fell upon them. The Scottish 
army was completely shattered ; ten thousand dead or dying men 
were left on the field of Pinkie Cleugh. The English loss was 
small. 

Somerset however merely did very much what he had done 
before when he sacked Edinburgh in the last reign, ravaging and 
retiring. Pillage and destruction were arguments which invariably 
stiffened Scottish defiance, and it was now absolutely certain that 
the Scots would not consent on any terms to the English marriage. 
Dictation from England by force of arms was the one method of 
minimising the internal warring of factions in the Northern Country. Effect of 
Had Somerset been prepared to follow up his campaign by an 
effective military occupation, his plans might have been dignified 
with the name of a policy. In practice, they amounted almost to 
a negation of policy. A month after the battle the only effective 
result for Scotland was a renewed and intensified bitterness of 
hatred to England, and a corresponding inclination to amity with 
France. The practical reply to the invasion was the proposal to 
France of a marriage between the Queen of Scots and the Dauphin. 
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For the Protector biuiself however, the victory of Pinkie was a 
pei’sonal triumph. He returned to England in a halo of military 
glory and popularity, to receive new coinpiiinents and honours, and 
to assume the role of beneficent dictator with self-complacent con- 
fidence when Parliament met for the first time in the beginning of 
November. 

The Pro- In the meantime the progi’essive Reformers, increasingly guided 

Reformers Swiss rather than Lutheran ideas, were already hurrying forward 
with their schemes, acting upon Royal proclamations under the 
authority of the Council. Injunctions were issued for the destruc- 
tion of “abused’’ images which term was lilxjraily interpreted so as 
to cover stained glass, paintings, and carvings which might con- 
ceivably be regarded as objects of itioiatry — that is to say, become 
in themselves objects of worship instead of being recognised as mere 
symbols : a pi’ocess which unless conducted with the most studied 
moderation and caution was absolutely certain to give the rein not 
only to pasvsionate zealotry but to wanton irreverence. Cranmer 
obtained an order for the reatiing in churcdies of the “Book of 
Homilies,” for the most part in lieu of all other preaching. The 
Pmiphrme of Erasmus, done into English, was ordered to be 
set up in the churches, A commission was issued for a Royal 
Visitation, superseding the authority of the bisliops, though some 
months elapsed before this was fairly at work, Pagi‘t, having the 
instincts of stetesmanship, endeavoured to warn Bomcrset against 
keeping too many irons in the fire ; l>ut Paget was guided solely 
by political expediency, not by principle. The one man who did 
boldly take up his stand on principle was Gardiner. His remon- 
strances were open. He urged that tlie intentions of the dead 
King should be carried out; that no revolutionary changes should 
be introduced during Edward’s minority ; that arbitrary proclama- 
tions by the Council had no sanction of law; that the personal 
powers bestowed upon Henry remainetl in alxjyance until the 
young King should l>e of age ; that aggre.ssive measures in Scotland 
ought to be similarly deferred. The introduction of the Homilies, 
he argued, to which authorisation hati l)een refused in the last 
reign, was in itself unjustifiable in the circumstances ; the more so 
as — mainly by their omissions — they were inconsistent with the 
doctrinal attitude affirmed by Henry’s legislation. Gardiner’s 
remonstrances, sup|x>rted by Bonner, bishop of LoiKion, were of no 
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effect. Mattel's came to a head when the two bishops refused to 
submit without qualification to the injunctions. Botb were im- 
prisoned in the Fleet, while Somei-set was in Scotland. 

In November, Parliament met, and began its career of benign Nov. 
legislation. Since CromwelFs day, the land had lain under the grip 
of ruthless laws. Of these the sternest were repealed as no longer stringent 
necessary. The Treasons Act disappeared ; so did the old Acts 
against the Lollards ; so did the Act of the Six Articles. A curious legislation 
attempt was made to deal with the problem of vagrancy, the out- 
come of prevalent economic conditions, which the penalties of 
flogging and hanging had failed to repress. The vagrant was to 
be brought before the magistrates, branded, and handed over to 
some honest person as a ‘‘slave” for two years. If he attempted 
to escape from servitude, he was to be branded again and made a 
slave for life ; if still refractory he could be sentenced as a felon. 

The intention of the Act was merciful, its effect probably more 
degrading than that of the superseded statutes. At any rate, it 
failed entirely of its purpose and was repealed after two years. 

In matters ecclesiastical, Parliament on its own account abolished Ecclesias- 
the form of the congi giving the appointments directly into fegfgiation 

the King’s hands. Also the chantries and other foundations which 
had been confeiTed on Henry, but had mot been suppressed by him, 
were now: — despite the strong opposition of Cranmer, Tunstal, and 
a few of the bishops — formally subjected to the Council and for 
the most part abolished. It is to be noted however that of the 
Church property acquii’ed by the crown in this reign a compai’afively 
respectable though still niggardly proportion was re-appropriated 
to educational purposes.^ 

Convocation, sitting concurrently with Parliament, presented 
petitions for representation of the clergy in parliament, for the ad- 
ministration of the Communion in both kinds to the laity, for the 
suppression of iiTeverent language about the Sacrament, and for 
sanctioning the marriage of the clergy. The first was ignored ; the 
two next were embodied in Acts of Parliament ; the last was de- 
ferred for a year. The session was rounded off in January by a 1548 
general pardon, except for the graver offences ; with the result that 
the imprisoned bishops were for a time released. 

^ In most casesj only in the way of restoring pre-existing endowments, 
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Bf'tween this and the next session of Parliament, in November, 
the arbitrary method of proceeding by |)roclamations was in full 
force. The Reformers did not as yet press advanced doctrinal 
views. There was a |)roclamation for the observance of the Lenten 
Fast— -expressly for the sake of the fisheries. Another enforced a 
new Communion Office, pending the com|)kition of a new Prayer- 
book ; but in this the service of the i^Iass remained unaltered and 
in Latin : no doctrinal change wa^s implied, though the Communion 
in both kinds was ordered to Ik^ administerc‘d to the laity, in 
accordance with the recent Act atid the recommendation t>f Convo- 
cation. More significant was a further proclamation for the de- 
struction of “images,” in which the distinction between “abused” 
images and others, previously laid down, was canceled. In the 
meantime no unauthorised innovations were to be |)ermitted. 
Cranmer was still striving vainly after Ins ideal of a conference 
between leading continental and English reformers, who should 
come to an agreement upon a common body of dotdrine. It was 
prima facie reasonable that while awaiting the new authoritative 
formularies, now avowedly in course of preparation l)y a commission 
on which the Catholic party was not unrepresented, partisan 
preaching should be discouraged, and all but licensed preachers be 
confined to the Homilies; it was however unfortunate that the 
licences for preaching should have been systenmticaily granted both 
by Somerset and Cranmer — to whom the |)ower was restricted — 
only to keen and sometirae.s extravagant partisans of the “New 
Learning ” ; a term at that time appropriated to the advocates of 
Protestantism at large. It is not surprising that Gardiner so far 
placed himself in op|>osition as to be called upon to express publicly 
his approval of these proceedings, nor tliat he sliould have found 
himself unable to do so in terms satisfactoiy to the Council. Be- 
fore the summer was over the Bishop of Winchester was relegated 
to the Tower* More unfortunate still was tlie encoiin^ement to 
sacrilegious irreverence given by the |Xjrsonal conduct of the IVo- 
tector, who pulled down one chapel and liegan to lay hands on 
another in ortler to build himself a new palace. 

Nor were Somei’sePs activities confined to the campaign against 
“idolatry,” a term conveniently used to include any observances 
which, in the eyes of the Swiss school, Mvoured of superstition. 
With no sense of the limitations of his own intelligence, no sus- 
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picion of the subtle skill in adjustment needed at all times to 
impose ideals on a materially minded community, unable to realise 
that though his object might be excellent the methods adopted in 
achieving it might be fruitful of unexpected evils, he conceived in 
his arrogant self-confidence that he had but to say the word and 
difficulties would vanish. He resolved to appear as the Poor Man’s 
Friend, establishing a Court of Requests in his own house so that 
appeal might be made personally to him from the normal processes 
of the Law ; also, he appointed a commission to investigate and deal 
with that evasion of the agricultural statutes which he imagined to 
be the actual cause of the prevailing distress. The end in view was 
admirable, the method high-handed and unconstitutional: the 
policy won him popularity for the time among the depressed classes, 
but roused the enmity of nobility and gentry without achieving 
useful results. 

Meanwhile, affairs in Scotland were aggravating the tension with The 
France, where the proposal to marry the Scots Queen to the French 
Dauphin was approved. English troops harried the borders, and 
in the course of the spring captured and gaiidsoned Haddington. 
French troops wei’e landed in Scotland, and the marriage proposal 
was formally ratified ; in spite of a belated offer from the Protector 
to leave Scotland alone and postpone his own marriage scheme till 
Edward and Mary were old enough to have views of their own, 
provided that Scotland would hold aloof from France. French 
ships, evading the English by sailing round the Orkneys, took Mary, 
on board on the west coast and carried her off in safety to France 
A diplomatist would have seized the chance of reviving an English 
party, when it was found that a violent animosity was growing up 
between the Scots and the French troops ; but the oppoi'tunity was 
allowed to pass, and the animosities were reconciled by some minor 
successes of Scots and French together against the English: while 
privateering operations — in other words, authorised piracy — were 
going on in and near the Channel, which amounted to something 
not far removed from a state of war between France and England. 

It was fortunate that affairs in Germany continued to preclude The 
that union of the Catholic Power’s against England which the 
desii'ed ; since neither Charles nor Paul would bend to the other. 
Charles, with no one to fear since Miihlberg had witnessed the de- 
struction of the League of Schmalkald, was preparing future disaster 
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hy hk higii-Iiamied attitiuie within the Kiiijiire. Deemiii^i; his |)osi- 
tion abs'okitely secure, his tone to the Po|hj whs |)eretiiptory and 
dictatorial. The French King encourageti Fiuil to ha iHpiallv per- 
cm|)torv. In May 1548, Charles, repudiating the autliority of the 
Council, or section of the Council, sitting at: Bologna, took the law 
in his owm hands and imposed the “ Interim of Augsburg” on the 
Germans. It was one of those com|)romises whifh satisfies no one* 
scliismatical in the eyes of the C’alholics, in tlie eyes of the Protest- 
ants an insignificant concession. Many of the latter, including the 
moderate and conciliatory Bucer, withdrew to hingland rather 
than accept it. The Protector however was secured against jgij 
present danger of a coalition Ireiween Henry IL and Charles; while 
the inciii*sion of foreign Protestants of extreme views, es|)eciaily 
those of the Swiss school, had a marked influence on tlie ecclesias- 
tical movement in England. 

Nov. At the end of Novemlxir, Parliament again met: — to reject a 

menf* ^ second, and a third Enclosures Bill, l)ased on the report of 

the Agricultural Commission ; for the ial)ouring classes wxire unre- 
presented in the House. Making the rough places smotjth |)roved not 
so simple a process as the IVotcctor liad imagined. Tiie petition 
of the clergy for the legalisation of their marriages, deferred from 
the last session, was given effect, and fasting wfis again enjoined 
on economic groimds. The real business of ihe session, however, 
was the discussion of the new ih*ayer-!>ook and tlui first Act of 
Uniformity. 

i 54 g Hitherto, there had been no uniform Order of Service : a variety 

Litur^ of “Uses” l>eing sanctioned. Tlie idea however was by no means 
new, and had in fact long l>een theorel:i<‘ally approved, though 
never pressed with sufHcient fervour to p?ess the stage of tlieoretical 
approbation. Cranmer had expended an infinity of learning and 
labour on the w^ork now^ to be issued, and to 1dm we owe chiefly the 
solemn harmonies, the gracious tenderness, of its language. To 
him too in chiefs bat partly also to the composite cliaracter of the 
“Windsor Commission” under whose auspices^ It was prepared, is 
due that conscious ambiguity of phraseology wldcli enables iiersons 
of opinions so diverse on points so numerous to find in it a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory expreasiou or recognition of their own views. It 
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was possible alike for Day and for Ridley, even for Tunstal and for 
Hooper, to conform to it. Whether it was actually submitted to 
Convocation is a moot question,^ as to which the evidence is incon- 
clusive, but informally, if not formally, it is clear that it received 
the imprimatur of general clerical opinion. In the discussions, the 
Archbishop — generally regarded by the Swiss school as sadly back- 
ward — won from that section unexpected approval ; but his other 
utterances continued to be so difficult to reconcile with their atti- 
tude that it is at least doubtful whether he went so far with them 
as they supposed. At any rate the book known as the Prayer- 
book of 1549 was accepted, and in January the Ac t of Uniformity 
was passed, compelling the clergy throughout the kingdom to adopt 
it uniformly under severe pains and penalties for recalcitrance. 

The Act was to come into force at Whitsuntide. Eight of the 
bishops however opposed the Bill, including some who had been on 
the Commission. It may be inferred that while they gave the book 
itself their sanction, they resisted its imposition on the clergy by 
lay authority. 

One other matter was to occupy the attention of Parliament 1547-49 
before the close of the session, namely the treason of the Protector’s Jg 
brother, the Admiral, Lord Seymour of Sudeley. He was the the Lord 
King^s uncle ; he had taken to wife the late King’s widow on being 
refused the hand of the Princess Elizabeth ; he was violently jealous 
of his brother and angry at not having the guardianship of the 
King entrusted to him — an office which in his opinion ought to be 
separated from that of Protector of the realm. After manying 
Katharine Parr he did obtain from the Council the guardianship 
of Elizabeth, and from Lord Dorset that of his daughter Lady Jane 
Grey, who, under Henry’s will, stood next in succession to the throne 
after his own offspring. As Admiral, he had refused to take com- 
mand of the fleet which accompanied the march to Pinkie ; and had 
entered into secret relations with the pirates who infested the 
Channel. It had long been palpable that he was intriguing for 
power, but no one was disposed to take part with him, and Somerset 
was lenient to him. His principal ally was one Sharington, master 
of the mint at Bristol, who abused his office by debasing the coinage 
and pocketing or sharing his nefarious profits : Dorset and probably 
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his brother-iii-law Northampton (I^irr) huoiinni him. Thus sup- 
ported, he iiiul money enough in liaiui to maintain a considerable 
armed following siiould ocmsi{)n ariK*, a!ul liad estal)lishe(l a private 
cannon fountlrj. When his wife died, lie rentfwed Iiis pretensions 
to the hand of EIizal)eth, and was not unnaturallv sus|)ccted of 
having hastened Kathanne’s end with that intention. Trusting to 
the soreness of Southampton (Wriothesly) at Ins deprivation of 
the ( hancelloi-ship, he tried to win him over, find also Rutland. 
The attem|)t failed, and w’as reported to the Ih’otetdor; who siim- 
monet! him to give an account of himself before the Council. Sey- 
mour refused to attend, using defiant language; and on Jaimary 
ITtli he was arrested. Practically there is no iloubt of his treason, 
and had he tlien l>een fairly brought to trial, Somer>et would have 
Ixion free from reproach. But the (piestion was tltsbated in ])arlia- 
ment whether the Admiral sliould 1 m* so tried, or attainted, and 
attainder was decided on after lie had refiised to answer to the 
Council ; as he was entitled to do. He w'as allowed to plead before 
a committee of both Houses in his own tiefence, but tlid not take 
advantage of tiie |)ermi.ssion : virtually lie was tienied tlie right of 
an open trial, and was condemnetl without such ilefenco as he had 
to make being heard. Cranmer signed the death-senience: Ijitimer 
defended it. The fact is significant of llie chaos into wliidi English 
ideas of justice ami faiipiay liad fidieu. 'File Protector^s brother 
was executed at tlie end of March. 

From April to Septcmi)cr, Somei'setN trouldes thickened. For- 
midable insurrections took place liotJj in tlie western and eastern 
counties, and the liostilities witli France, not vet openly at war, 
were assuming an aggravated form. The one |)iece of good fortune 
for England was that the antagonism iietween Charles ami the 
FiXinch King in other fields still |irevented any rapprodiement 
between them. 

In the country districts there were two exciting causes dis- 
turbance — one, the general agriiniltural distress due to I lie selfish 
policy of the landowners, the extension of Hheep-farming and con- 
sequent displacement of labour, the enclosure of common lands and 
evictions from small holdings ; the other, the imiovatioiis in religion 
and interference with immemorial priwtices to wiiidi the |K! 0 ])le we|;e 
attached with the |)ersistent conservatism of rural folk, llie two 
types of grievance were associated by the recent alwlition of the 
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monasteries, and the transfer of their lands to the most obnoxious 
class of landlord — a class in the nature of the circumstances popu- 
larly identified with the enemies of the old ecclesiastical system, 
since it was they who conspicuously profited by the change. The 
North and the West, then and for more than a century to come, 
were the strongholds of traditional faiths and traditional ideals, as 
Yorkshire had shown by the Pilgrimage of Grace. Now the main 
trouble arose in the West. The introduction of the new Service The 
Book at Whitsuntide was met with violent opposition ; the men of 
Cornwall and Devon rose, and demanded the redress of grievances. 

They would have the religious houses reinstated, and at least half 
their lands restored. They would have the old services, not the 
new one which was like a Christmas play ”. They would not have 
if^in English which the Cornishmen ‘"^did not understand”. Else- 
where there had already been disturbances, the peasants anticipating 
Somerset’s efforts to remedy the agricultural grievances by a com- 
mission to enforce what was actually the law, and assembling in 
• mobs to level fences and enclosimes; whereat the Council was wrath, 
but the Protector as Friend of the People was disposed to applaud 
them. A religious revolt however was an attack on the Protector’s 
own policy, and must be put down. Foreign mercenaries were called 
in, to embitter the quarrel. The insurgents besieged Exeter, and 
had been for some months in arras before they were at last crushed 
by the Government forces, in August, after desperate fighting. 

In the meantime a separate rising came to a head in the Eastern Ket’s in- 
counties, where however the religious question was not involved. 

In that part of the country, destined to be the head-quarters of 
puritanism, the new ideas had made early way with the population ; 
and Ket, the leader of the rising, conducted it on the hypothesis 
that his followers were merely enforcing legal rights because the 
agents of the Government neglected to do so. A great camp was 
formed at Household Hill near Norwich ; order was strictly main- 
tained ; morning and evening the new services were i^ead. There 
was so much to be said in favour of the insurgents that they were 
offered a free pardon if th^y would disperse ; but unfortunately Ket 
cavilled at the word “ Pardon ” on the gi-ound that no offence had 
been committed, whereupon the herald called him a traitor. The 
indignant insurgents, ready enough to disperse before, thereupon 
changed their tone, assaulted and captured Norwich, and carried off 
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the guns and aoinuinilion. Northampton was sent down in com- 
niancl of the Government forces, but the rclxil.s attacked him with 
such determination tliat he hat! to fly— the insurgents maintaining 
their policy of abstainii^g from robliery and violence generally. At 
last however, at the end of August, Warwick, who replaced North- 
ampton, succeeded hy tiie aid of German and Italian mercenaries in 
inflicting a crushing tlefeat on timm ; Ket himself Ixiiiig taken and 
hanged soon after. 

Somer* Another rising was also attempted in Yoi'kshin;, but this was 

SiLde {fuelled by tlie Iw'al authorities. It is !it>wever oi interest to 

note that the nobility regarded Somei'set as the real cause of these 
troubles, on account of the o|xm sympathy he expressed for the 
grievances of the rural population, and his public admonitions to 
the landowners urging tliem to amend their ways. He was driving 
the country faster than it was prepared to go in tlie direction of 
religious innovations; he was attacking the privilegcis which the 
new landowuiers had usurped ; his Scottish |)olicy liad been upset, 
in sfiite of Pinkie, by the young Qneen^s est‘a|)e tt) France ; he was 
further alienating all but a few of the nobility by ins increasing 
arrogance of demeanour and (.iisvegard of advice, as well as by an 
assumption of [jowers which had no preixident; he w^as giving a 
handle to his enemies by the profusion of his own houseliold, his 
appropriations of clerical lands and even of the fal)ric of consecrated 
biiildings to his owm use; and finally his conduct of foreign affairs 
had been so incompetent that while the 1‘hnperor dxiclined an Eng- 
lish alliance, the position of Roulogne — wliicli lemained quite in- 
efficiently garrisoned — w^as becoming critical, and a French squadron, 
ostensi!>ly in pursuit of English pirates, attacked the island of Jei'sey. 
By the end of Septemlxu* war was declared with France. 

The The lonis of the Council, headed by Warwick, made up their 

attacks minds that it was time the protectorate should end, and that one 

the vain-glorious nobleman should not absorb so undue a sliare of 

^ power and profit. Somerset, discovering that there was a cabil 
on foot, attempted to stir up popular feeliiig against the Council, 
and retired hiinriedly to Windsor with the King, accompanied *by 
Cranmer and Paget; a journey which is said to liave materially 
shaken the health of Edward, who was in a very {ielicate condition. 
But the people did not rise in Someraef s favour ; the ( knincil had so 
far taken no impro|)er action, whereas the Protector had evidently 
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incited to violence by the steps into which panic had led him; 

Herbert and Russell, returning from the West with the troops em- 
ployed there to put down the insun-ection, declared in favour of 
the Council ; who were of course forced — very much to their own 
satisfaction — to stand on their right to control the Government, 
and call the Protector to account, at the same time promising 
him life and declaring that they had never sought his personal 
injury. By mid-October, Somerset had fully realised that he was Fall of 
without effective support ; he surrendered to the Council, and was ^ 

sent to the Tower. His deposition from the Protectorate was con- 
firmed by Parliament three months later, and a substantial portion 
of his estates was forfeited, after which he was again set at liberty. 

But his control in politics was at an end. 

Before proceeding to the second division of Edward’s reign, it Ireland, 
remains to deal with affairs in Ireland, where Sir Anthony St. Leger ^547-49 
held sway, with general approval, during the closing years of Henry’s 
life. St. Leger embodied the policy of conciliation by the method 
of converting Irish chiefs into responsible supporters of the govern- 
ment in return for honours gilded with spoils of the Church. The 
method worked well, but the condoning— almost, it might be said, 
the rewai’ding — of treason, initiated by Henry VII., earned risks 
which are obvious. Whether it was that the extension to Ireland 
of the energetic iconoclasm of the English Reformation in’ 1547 
excited new hostility ; or that a repressive policy was anticipated 
from the new Government ; or that death withdrew the loyal in- 
fluence of the old Earl of Ormonde, whose young heir was in 
England ; or that the chiefs were tired of behaving peaceably after 
six years ; or that all these causes combined : signs of disturbance 
and rumours of French intrigues arose. St. Leger was recalled, geHing- 
and replaced by Sir Edward Bellingham, a stern and rigorous ham 
soldier, who ruled autocratically with a strong hand. Fortresses 
and garrisons were established up and down the country outside 
the Pale, among the tribes which had been in the habit of raiding 
or levying blackmail — very much after the fashion of various High- 
land clansmen in Scotland ; while O’Connor and O’More, two chiefs 
whose lands lay between the English Pale and the Shannon, were 
attached for treason. In short, Bellingham asserted the authority 
of the English government, not, it would seem, unjustly, but cer- 
tainly with severity, and in a dictatorial fashion which thoroughly 
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re"awak€‘ned the jioriiial rel>eili(;nis instinets of a |K>|)ij}atioa never 
really suhja^jj^ated. Wdiile he was present, his [>o'wer was feared and 
res|KK‘ted ; hut if Sts la»<xerV poliey had been takiritr real effect, 
tlial effect was tliorotij^hly caneelleti. IkdlinuflLim died in 1549, 
and Desmond told Alh‘n the Chancellor, that the Deputv^s methods 
liad reduced all Ireland to despair.* In any case, lio long time 
ela|)sed after Rellinghanfs tieath befoit.' the* country was again in a 
ferment. The fall of Sruneisiet left the new (iovernment, controlled 
l>v Warwick, with a normally distracted Irelaiui on its hands as 
well as an abnormally distracted Ihiglaini. So long, however, as 
ferment dit! not mean active rel>ellion, the English rulers were 
not greatlv tronbleti. 

I A phrase expanded by Mr. Froude. v., 4-0 (I^d. tH6.|J---pcrhaps legitimately— 
into “despair of being able to continue their old habits “h 
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CHAPTER XIII 

EDWARD VI (ii), 1549-68— THE DUDLEY ASOEITDANCY 

W HEN Somerset fell, the state of affairs which his successors 
had to face was singularly threatening, calling for the 
most, skilful statesmanship both at home and abroad. 

Externally, the chance of maintaining the hold on Boulogne 1549 
was disappearing: but while it was maintained, the hostility 
France was assured. Scotland, defiant, allied with France and Situation 
helped by French troops, might become actively embarrassing. 

Within two months of the Protector’s fall Pope Paul died. He 
was succeeded by Julius III. who promptly made friends with the 
Emperor ; to whom there was now hardly any open resistance save 
at Magdeburg which stubbornly refused to accept the Interim. 

With the Protestants apparently under his heel, and on .good 
terms with the Papacy, he might assume a hostile attitude to 
England. The one hope for her lay in buying from France the 
friendship of the party in that country which, ever mindful of the 
Italian provinces, might make common cause against the Emperor 
if the immediate source of friction with England were removed. 

At home there were the rural discontents and the swelling state of 
ardours of religious partisanship to deal with, while the financial 
position was growing worse from day to day. The natural fall in 
the value of silver everywhere, owing to the quantities of the metal 
now beginning to pour into Spain from America, depreciated the 
purchasing power of wages ; and this was made infinitely worse in 
England by the persistent debasement of the coinage. The rulei’s 
of the country rewarded their own very inconspicuous merits with 
the forfeited spoils of the Church, instead of applying them to the 
public needs. The Treasury was nearly empty, and was main- 
tained even at its alarmingly low level only by boiTOwing from 
foreign bankers at usurious intei'est. For the time being, the 
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count rv had lost its uioi'al balance; lamiiJwiicrs, inercliants, and 
inaniitacturers, were al)Sfjrh(*d in ra|>id money-making at the ex- 
pense of their traditional integrity. Ueligi'm had fallen into a 
controversial wrangle hetwecm contradictory dogmas; the most 
earnest of the Reformers have given ns tiie blackest pictures of 
the in'evailing irreligion and inond aimrcliy, rampant products of 
theological {U'rimony. It is true that tlie Moralists of all ages 
have usually been engaged in expressing a vehement conviction 
that the tiecadence of their own age exceeds that of any other 
known toliistory; and within the luixt decade, the denunciations 
of I .atimer were to be lost in the |)a‘an of tlie martyrs. Had the 
corru|)l:ion lie depicts been vital, those .sublime tjagedies would 
never have taken place. But hir tlie time, chaos jirevailed. It is 
true that some of the sulijects of controversy were logically vital 
ultimately; hut it is true also that, absorbed in them, the con- 
trovewialists lost sight of other matters more spiritual ly vital 
inniKHliately. If the Cliri»tian is taught that liis duty to God is 
com|)rised in the acce|>tance or non-acce|>tance of dogmas and 
ceremrmial observances, while his duty towanls his neighbour com- 
prises the whole of his moral comluct; if then his s|)intual guides 
omit to preach the latter in their tievotion to the former subject; 
his morality is in danger of being entirely neglected. “This ought 
they to have done, but not to leave the otlier undone.” 

1550 In one res|>e<*t, the new Government recognised the force of 

facts. It maile up its mind that France must be reconciled by 

France the evacuation of Boulogne, if any colourablt^ <*oncession could be 
obtained in retmn. France however ho obviously hcdd the whip- 
hand that even Pagetts diplomacy could do little to qualify tlie 
coni|>Ietencss of tlie surrender. Tiiere was a brave display of pre- 
paration for a determined defence, Init the negotiators on both 
sitles were fully aware of its emptiness. Tliere was nothing that 
Henry II. desired more than the termination of strife with his ex- 
cellent neighbours, provided that they would hand over Boulogne, 
cancel most of the money claim under the treaty of 1546 for which 
they held it as security, and withdraw their troops from the forts 
they still retained in Scotland.' The reconciliation might then he 
sealed by the betrothal of Edward to a French |)riiicess, the young 
Queen of Scots being bespoken by the Dauphin — only nothing 
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considerable in the way of a dowry could be expected. France 
however would pay within a few months what might pass as a 
ransom for Boulogne. Such were the terms which Paget, the 
cleverest statesman in England, was obliged to advise the Council 
to accept: though the suggested marriage project was dropped. 

The treaty of peace was signed on March Mth (1550). 

On the religious question, Warwick lost little time in showing Warwick's 
that he was on the same side as Somerset. For a moment, the 
Protectors fall raised vain hopes in the breasts of those who sup- 
ported the Old Learning. Gardiner appealed from his prison : so 
did Bonner who not long before had not only been incarcerated for 
the second time, but even, in October, deprived of his see. It was 
useless. Warwick saw that he must either pose as an enthusiastic 
reformer, or bring the reactionaries into power. In the former 
case, he could lead ; in the latter, he would have to throw himself 
on the support of the old nobility. ^ Not only Gardiner but Nor- 
folk also would have to be released from the Tower, and he himself 
would inevitably drop to the second rank. Warwick, with a fine 
consistency, never permitted any other motive to influence him 
when his own aggrandisement was involved in the issues. The 
first step of the parliament which re-assembled in November (1549) 
was to pass an Act for the removal of Images. Gardiner, and 
Bonner, remained in prison. Even an attempt of the whole body 
of Bishops to have something of their disciplinary jurisdiction re- 
stored, in the interests of public morality, was quietly suppressed. 

Three more bishops of the Old learning were at intervals sent to 
prison and deprived — Heath, Day, and Tunstal. Every vacancy 
was filled from the ranks of the advanced reformers. 

Norfolk, like the bishops, continued a prisoner. Somerset on 
the other hand, no longer regarded as dangerous, was released in 
February, the major part of the fine imposed on him was remitted, 
and after a brief interval he was even re-instated in the Privy 
Council, and his official reconciliation with Warwick sealed by a 
family marriage. But while his anti-clerical policy was carried to 
much greater lengths, his social policy and his relaxation of the 
treason laws were entirely reversed. Parliament made felony or A new 
treason out of assemblages presumed to intend disturbance 
the peace, to some extent legalised enclosures, made acts against felonies 
Privy Councillors treasonable as if they were against the King,"^^^ 
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and included in ilie lian asseiu])lies for the purpose of altering 
the laws. 

The peace with France still left o|)|)ort ortities for friedion; but 

Warwick’s reforminj^ enthusiasm drove him into the course 

manifest}}’ irritating to the Empiror— of interfering with the 
private devotions of the Princess ^iarv, wlio was ordered to give 
up the I\Iass : to which siie repli{‘d tliat she was hound by the law 
as left by her father, and would not recognise orders in contraven- 
tion tliereof, as long as her hrtither was a minor. Charles himself 
w’as at tins very time reverting to an intolerant {)oliey in the Low 
Countries, and Protestants were hastening to Ihigland from 
Flanders. The risk that the Einperor miglit adopt Mary’s cause 
in arms was obvious, and it was known tliat flie Guise party at the 
Frencli court wtmld miss no opportunity of reviving the war with 
England in the ho|w of capturing Calais. In the meantime, the 
Activity extreme reformer.s of tiie Swiss school were steadily gaining weight, 
extreme comparison with that section which, like Cranmer, continued to 
Relormcis favour less drastic changes. One of their cliiefs, Hooper, being 
nominated to a bisitopric, for a long tiiiie tiecliued to ftcce|)t it on 
account of the vestments ordered to !x* worn at conseeratitm — an 
attitude however for which he was condemnt'd I>y tili the cooler 
heads, including some of the most ativanced, H(>o|)er ultimately 
gave way — a narrow-minded but sincere man, wlio at the* last won 
tlie crown of martyrdom. An unsuccessful effort was made to obtain 
Gardiner’s release— the failure kung tluj more pointed because 
Somerwft interested himself on the bishop’s part. Gardiner, with 
thorougli consistency, declared himsedf ready to ficce|)t tiie I’rayer- 
b(H>k since it did not ])recliKle his view of the Sacrament ; but he 
would not profess opinions in contradiction «>f the doctrines formally 
aflimied in the last reign. In the end, he wiis not only kept in 
prison, but deprived of his .nee of Winchester. 


1551 In the early months of 1551 the friction with the Emperor on 

Council swhject of the Princess Mary’s Mass wms In’cnming aknning ; 
and the Charles was refusing to let ttie Englisli Amhassador in his 
Emperor Use the F^iglish ('oinm union Service ; and the Council 


went so far as to propose making the Frincess |iersonallj and alone 
exempt from Conformity: fortunately, however, for them, aiairs 
in Italy took a turn which gave fi-esh impulse to theanli-Imperialists 
in France, The Protestant city of Magdeburg was still holding 
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out agaStst the Imperial troops which were under the command of 
Maurice of Saxony, and the French King was becoming inclined to 
give active support to the resistance. The Pope had devoted him- 
self to Charles’s interests, and assented to the return of the Council 
to Trent ; and there were hints that Henry might call a Gallican 
synod, instead of allowing the French ecclesiastics to attend, unless 
the Lutherans were also represented. The Emperor could no longer 
imagine himself to be completely master of the situation. In 
April, the Council felt that he was so far hampered that they 
could venture to assume a bold front. They informed him that 
the Act of Uniformity was the Law ; that it applied to all subjects, 
including the Princess; and that they claimed the same freedom 
for their own ambassador which they were willing to concede 
reciprocally to his. About the same time the German Diet foiled 
a pet scheme of Charles, who wished his son Philip (afterwards 
Philip II. of Spain) to be nominated as his successor to the Imperial 
crown in place of his brother Ferdinand ^ who was already King of Charles’s 
the Romans. The Germans however preferred the Austrian to the 
Spanish succession, and rejected the proposal. In June he found 
that the English and French had come to terms, and had agreed 
to a French marriage for Edward, on exceedingly easy conditions 
for France. He still continued to threaten war unless England 
gave way on the disputed points ; but the Council answered only 
by temporising, and he was soon in no position to threaten. The 
unrest of the German Protestants and later in the year the 
assembling of the Council at Trent demanded all his attention. 

In fact, though he did not suspect it, Maurice of Saxony was even 
now laying his plans for snapping the bonds which the Emperor 
was seeking to rivet upon his German subjects. The incompetent 
hand-to-mouth conduct of foreign affairs in England did not bring 
disaster on the country, mainly because Charles had not rightly 
taken the measure of his own strength and of the forces in the 
Empire adverse to his policy. 

The domestic history of England during 1551 is not marked Groups 
by events of magnitude, but the general trend of affairs is not^^^^^g^'j 
without significance. No serious attempt was made to deal with 
any of the existing causes of disorder and uneasiness. Warwick, a 

had ceded the Austrian dominions of the house of Habsburg to 
Ferdinand in 1522. 
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Bian whose entire career presents no evidence of his having possessed 
any religious convictions whatever, had iixeii upon the ultra- 
protestaots as the party whose support would he mast valuable 
to him. Honest enough themseives, these men, typified by Bishop 
Hooper, were ready to credit with a like honesty any one who 
talked their particular jargon with suflicient fervour, and to 
stigmatise as Laodiceans any one who did not go to every length 
along with tlieni. Cramner anti more positively liis right-hand 
man Ridley — recently made bishop of Lomlon in Bonner’s room — ■ 
were now leaning more towards them than when the Prayer-lxxjk 
of 1549 was promulgated ; and a consider. ihle |)ersonai animus 
cannot but have entered into their feeling t(j wards Gardiner, whose 
present unimpeachable attitude of legality was discounted l)y his 
participation in the intrigues against Cranmer during tlie last 
reign. 

Attitude It is less really surprising than it seems at first sight to (inti in 

Somerset Someiiset the one man who really interesteil himself on tlie side of 
toleration towards individuals, in tlie cases lioth of Mary and of 
Gardiner. As a matter of fact, although when Protector he had 
been particularly zealous in the war against images, had carried dese- 
cration to abnormal lengths in his jirivate ap|>roprial:ion of spoils, 
and had grossly transgi-essed his constitutional powers for the re- 
piession of the bishop of Winchester as the ablest of tlic o|)ponents 
of his policy: yet he was not generally vindictive, was probably 
quite satisfied with the compromise of the first prayer-hook wliicli 
did not actually contravene the King^s Boo/c, and — ex(i»pt when 
he was commanding troops in Scotland — liked at least the |)osture 
of magnanimity. Entirely devoid of statesmanlike qualitieH, but 
afflicted with inordinate \-arnty, he iiad been an intolerably incom- 
jietent ruler : yet his intentions were usually quite commendable ; 
while the government which succeeded the Protectorate had failed 
in every particular to establish a claim to res|>ect, nor could he 
be, like the zealots, hoodwinked into a l)elief in its honesty. 
Apart therefore from pei'sonal considerations he did not favour its 
extreme policy, and pei-sonal consiileratitjus suggested tlnit he might 
once more oust his rival from |)ower. Lacking tlie ca|)acity to 
organise an opposition, he still lent himself to intrigues* He was a 
possible danger to the Goveniment for one reason and only one — 
that popularity with the commonalty which had been gained by 
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his well-meant but ill-directed efforts to espouse their cause against 
the oppression of the wealthier classes. 

Warwick therefore, endowed with plentiful cunning and no Fresh 
scruples, decided to be rid of him once for all, and put in the mouth Somerset 
of an accomplice a story, with enough truth in it to be plausible, 
which sufficed for his purpose. In October Warwick, having pro- 
cured his own elevation to the Dukedom of Northumberland, that 
of Dorset to the Dukedom of Suffolk, and that of Herbert to the 
Earldom of Pembroke, arrested Somei-set at the Council. The 
Duke was accused of compassing the deaths of several Lords of the 
Council, and of preparations for an armed revolt and for appealing 
to the populace. On the greater part of the specific charges, the 
evidence was quite inadequate — but finding that Somerset might be 
held to have gone far enough to incur the death-sentence for felony 
under the law passed by the parliament of 1549-50, Northumber- 
land (as Warwick must now be called) made a show of magnani- 
mously withdrawing the accusations so far as he was personally 
affected. Somerset was duly condemned; but it was not till the 
end of January (155£) that he was actually executed, in spite of the 1552 
somewhat pathetic demonstrations in his favour of the populace, 
who refused to the last to believe that the sentence would really Somerset 
be earned out, and lamented his doom with tears. 

While Somerset's trial was still going on, agents anived in Eng- Pacifica- 
land from the German Protestants, inviting assistance in the con-pg 
templated revolt against Charles — a movement carried out with 
sudden and triumphant effectiveness by Maurice of Saxony in the 
following spring. Had Northumberland given his adhesion, the 
formation of a Lutheran alliance at this juncture might have very 
materially altered the subsequent course of events. The oppor- 
tunity however was not taken. Indeed it is scarcely surprising that 
the signs of the times should have been misread. Maurice had 
helped Charles against the Schmalkaldic League before ; yet every- 
thing depended on his discarding the apparently erratic politics of 
his past career, and displaying in full measure the organising and 
military genius of which he had given promise, though it still re- 
mained to be conclusively proved. He did in fact prove it a few 
months later, when he all but succeeded in pouncing on the Em- 
peror at Innsbruck. Charles was forced to a hasty flight, and, finding 
a practically united Germany in aims against him, was reduced to 
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accept the pacification of Fassau (July), concetliiig all that the 
Lutherans demanded. ^Maurice’s brilliant exploit not only termi- 
nated Charles’s resistance to the Reformation in Germany ; it also 
released England from all danger of his active hostility. 

England In view however of the uncertainty still, at the end of 1551, 
Sde* atteniiant on the motives, the aims, and the capacity of Duke 

Maurice, the decision of the professedly enthusiastic protestants in 
England to stand aside is hardly a ground for reproach. Disaster 
had so often been escaped during recent years, tlirongh some lucky 
turn of events abroad supervening on the purely temporising policy 
of the Government, that they hud good reason to hesitate about 
committing themselves to any irrevocable course; while personal 
intrigues and tlie strife of religious parties gave the individual 
leaders sufficient occupation. Fossilily also the intluence of the 
Swiss school, antagonistic as ever to the peculiar tenets of Luther- 
anism, was not altogether in favour of a too intimate association 
with German proteshintism. 

The Re- We have remarked upon the increasing intluence of this party 
formation; jji Church ; an influence which, as far as concerns the formu- 
laries of the Anglican body, was to reach its high-water mark in 
1552 and 15513, in tlie revised prayer-book authorised l>y Parlia- 
ment immediately after Somerset’s daith, and the *Mi’orty-two 
Articles” |)roinulgated about ayt'ar later, 
its Limits In the reign of tin; late King, the Reformation which had taken 
under almost entirely political and financial— in the constitution 

of the government of the ecclesiastical body, and the allocation of 
its endowments. The Sovereign had claimed and enfon^ed his own 
supremacy, involving the repudiation of |)apal authority, the sub- 
mission of the clergy to the Supreme Ileml, and the appropriation 
by tlie Crown of Monastic property. As a necessary corollary, the 
Crown had also taken upon itself to sanction fln-mularies of Wief 
and to regulate rites and ceremonies ; but in doing so it liad held 
by the accepted dogmas, suppressed little except obvious and 
admitted abuses, and affirmetl no heresies. The Archbisliop had 
been in favour of further innovations, but these had not been 
and allowed. All, however, that Cranmer Imd then inlvoaited, was 
adopted by Somerset’s administration— tin; extended tiestruction of 
Somerset liturgy in tlie vulgar tiuigue, the marriage of the 

clergy, the Communion in both kinds ; liie last l«ing perhaps the 
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most marked deviation from the established order. But though 
the new liturgy might be reconciled with acceptance of doctrines 
hitherto accounted heretical, it did not enjoin them 5 it was still 
reconcilable also with the King^s Book. It had aimed, in short at 
the maximum of comprehension. The result was to include within 
the same pale the adherents of a very slightly modified Mass and 
the extremists of the Swiss school, for whom the Communion Service 
was purely and simply commemorative. 

Until the death of Henry, the English clergy from the Arch- The 
bishop down had almost without exception held the hitherto 
authorised view of the Eucharist. Since then however Cranmer 
had followed the lead of Ridley, under the influence of the foreign 
theologians, and had adopted personally a conception ^ which re- 
jected alike in set terms the Transubstantiation of the Roman 
Mass, the Consubstantiation of the Lutherans, and, implicitly 
though not explicitly, the purely commemorativei theory of Hooper 
and the Zwinglians. 

Thus the extreme comprehensiveness of the first Prayer-book : 55 
failed to satisfy the school who could not away with the Mass, and inurgy 
those who regarded the Swiss doctrine as heretical. Greater pre- revised 
cision, closer definitions, were called for — by way not of changing 
doctrines but of removing uncertainties. To this end a revision of 
the volume had been taken in hand, and now received the sanction 
of Parliament : a revision favouring in the main the Swiss interpre- 
tations, the term “ minister ” taking the place of “ priest,” altar ” 
giving way to table,” and the doctrine of transubstantiation being 
clearly eliminated. At the same time the instruction that the 
Sacrament was to be received kneeling conveyed a presumption, 
though not the necessity, that the rite involved a Mystery, that 
it implied an act of adoration. This was most unsatisfactory to 
the ultra-protestants, recently re-inforced by the vigorous presence 
in the North of England of John Knox the Scottish reformer ; and 
before the volume was issued from the press at the end of the year 
a determined attempt was made to have the obnoxious instruction 
removed by order. The Archbishop however with I'esolute dignity 

1 This conception is expressed in the phrase of the Catechism that “ the Body 
and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful,” 
coupled with the direct repudiation of Transubstantiation, i.q. the doctrine that the 
substance of the bread and wine is changed by the Act of Consecration. 
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protcsteil tlie arhiintiy subversion of what Parliament had 

sanctioned. He carried his |M)inL anti the instruction was retained, 
thoiigli an ex|)}juiatory note (known as the Black Riil>ric)^ was 
a|)|X‘n{lcih witli whicdi Knox ami his friends were forced, however 
reluctantly, to be sali^iied. 

Noncoiv 'riiis e|)isodt‘, with that of tiie consecration of Hooper as bisliop 

teiiiuty illustrative of the oiie^imtl sense of the term 

Nonconformity. Nonconformity, of whicli Hoojxa* is often referred 
to as the “ father,” did not seek separatio!i fn>m the ecclesiastical 
or<i;ani.s!dLm, l)ut expressed dissatisfaction with |)articuliir observ- 
aiictis, which it sought to have modified in the Swiss sense : not as 
licing in themselves intolerable, but as tending to encourage supers 
siitious and papistical ideas. So Hoo|x-*r, after an obstinate struggle, 
sulnnittcd to iloo the vestments ordered at his consecration ; so 
also Knox, when he was finally worsUid in tlu* ‘Hviieeling” contrO“ 
versy, suhinitteti to tlie (inler tliougli with a very ill giTice. The 
Nonconfonnists in short may be defineti as Puritans who still re- 
mained witinn the pale of tlie Cliureh. I’he itiea of forming sects 
outside her bordcavs, of challenging the right to enforce unitonnit} 
where points in dispute were not ‘‘essimtial ” but (‘tmvenient 
was still o|i])Ose{i to all recognised pnnci{de.s ; tlie Nonconformistsj 
themselves lieing by no means disposed to surrender the position 
that if they became predominant tiny* would be entitled to enforce 
their own views no less rigidly. No one thouglit of protesting 
against the Imrning of <me ,Foan Boclim*, in 1551), for afllrming a 
peculiarly unintelligibk: heresy concerning tlie mode of the Im 
carnation. 

Farliameiit The session at the beginning of was the last lield liy this, 
the fn*st, Parliament of Edward VI. Itesides authorising the re- 
vised Prayer-book, it passetl a second Act of Uniformity, of wliich 
the novel feature was that fienalties were imposed on laymen for 
non-compliance. In other respects, it did not show itself altogether 
subservient to Northumberland. A new "rreastms Act further 
reviving some of Henry’s provisions was introduced in the Up|>er 
House, but rejected by the C!ommons; who did indeed restoi’e 
‘^verbal treason,” but pointedly recpiired tliafc two witnesses at 
least 'should prove the guilt of the accused to ins face — with 
evident reference to the recent trial of Somerset, 

^ C/. Dixon, iii., 475 ff. 
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Cranmer had been occupied not only with the Prayer-book, 
but also with the preparation of Articles of Belief, and of a scheme 
which, as drawn up, was generally known as the Reformatio Legum^ 
elaborating a plan of ecclesiastical administration. The latter 
appears to have seen the light either in 1551 or 155S, but it was 
never authorised. The Forty-two articles, substantially the same 
as the Thirty-nine of the present Prayer-book, certainly did not 
come before parliament and probably did not come before Convoca- 
tion,^ but were sanctioned by almost the last act of the King in 
Council in 1553. 

The national finances continued in an increasingly chaotic con- 15 
dition, and Northumberland’s struggles to raise money during 
were attended with such inadequate results that he found it neces- ment 
sary to summon a new Parliament in the spring of 1553. There 
were not wanting, from the last reign, precedents for bringing royal 
pressure to bear on constituencies to secure the selection of amenable 
representatives, and the principle was now applied with a reckless 
comprehensiveness. Nevertheless the Houses when assembled were 
by no means prepared to carry out a programme which would satisfy 
N orthumberland. 

In fact that man of many wiles lacked the art, necessary for Northum- 
one with his ambitions, of securing a devoted personal following. For berland’s 
some time past the probability of the young King’s early decease gSmme 
had been recognised, and Northumberland’s intrigues had been 
directed to excluding Mary from the succession, and securing a 
sovereign whom he would himself be able to dominate. He had 
had his chance, when the Protector was overthrown in 1549, of 
taking the line of policy which would bring him into accord with 
the heir presumptive ; he made his election, and thenceforward was 
committed to the Reforming party and to political destruction if 
Mary should become Queen. He devoted his attention then prim- 
arily to gaining a predominant influence over the young King, with 
great success — the result, in no small measure, of his posing as 
a puritan ; for the boy had ail the uncompromising partisanship 
natural to the morbid precocity which his ill-health and Tudor 
cleverness combined to develop. If Edward had lived, no doubt 
the Tudor penetration would have unmasked Northumberland in 


1 Dixon, iii., 513 ff, Gairdner, English Churchy 311. 
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duf* course; hut this the Duke \veti!d iuii’dly luivc anticipated in 
any case, and, as it was, lie laitl Ids pians on the !iy|)otlie.si.s that 
Edward w’ould die without lt‘aviniL," an heir of his liody. Now the 
succession was fixed liy Henry’s Will, ratified by Act of Parliament, 
first on Mary ami then on hlizalHdh, thounli Iioth had lieen declared 
iliei^ithuate. If they could be set aside, tlie first claim by descent 
wouki lie with Mary Stewart, <:;randchi Id of Henry’s sister MarjL>;aret; 
hut the country would not take iier at any |>rice. llie n<‘xt claimant, 
(amfirmcd also !>y Henry’s Will, would lie La«lv lane Gr(‘V, passing 
over her mother I'rances Rrandon, dnngliter of Henry’s second sister 
Mary. Prances lirnmion had married Lord Dorset, cu’eated Duke 
of Suffolk at tile same time that Dinlley iH.>cann! Duke of Northum- 
lH‘]'iaud, 

riot to The Duke’s scheme then was to su|)plaul: tin; I’udor princesses, 
change scoi'e of their illejjjitimacy once officially affirmed, by I>ady 

succession lane Grey; iiaving fimfc secured a domiuatini;* influence over his 
uniiappy pu|)|>et by marryint^ fier to one of his sons, Guildford 
Dudley. It might plausilrly i>e argued that, since the courts had 
tleiinittdy declared that neither Mary nor Elizaiafth was born in 
lawful wedlock, no subsequent lt*gitimaf ion could give them pre- 
ceilence over an iiKlui)itai)ly legitimate descendant of Henry VIL 
and Elizalxdli of York : wfiile |)olitical expediency excluded the sole 
claimant with a prior hereditary right 

There remained, however, the inconvenient fact tliat the whole 
country from the Gouncil down inul delilMu-ately ami uidH'sitatingly 
pledged itself to maintain the order of succesHion laid down in 
Henry’s Will. Sometliing more than an alrstract argument from 
legitimacy was ncfeded to <rancel a decision arrivcKl at and established 
after maturcj deliberation. Had Mary made hei’self feared or detested 
— hati I^dj Jane beam a popular favourite with an organised follow- 
ing — there might have btxm some chance for a (vHp (fvtat, Ilut the 
treatment of Mary coupled with her dignified and courageous con- 
duct had made her the object of jaipular sym|)athy ; tlie only f)eople 
who feared her were those who had lieen prominent in attacking the 
Old Learning, and their following in the country was by no means 
proportionate to their political and theological activity- Their 
su|>port — all that Northumberland could liope for— would l)€ quite 
insiiflicient for carrying his plan throngli ; while the Duke himself, 
very unlike his late rival Somerset, wus an object of sucli general 
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aversion that any scheme calculated to maintain him in power would 
have excited keen popular antagonism. 

The maniage of Lady Jane was accomplished early in MayNorthum 
(1553); Pembroke, as well as Suffolk, was apparently secured by^®j|. 
the marriage ^ of his son to a sister, Katharine Grey. Besides these Edward 
Northumberland could count on Northampton. Further, he could 
be sure that France would go as far as diplomacy permitted to pre- 
vent the accession of Mary, on account of her relationship with the 
Emperor, to whom she had all her life looked for counsel As 
Edward’s death drew nearer, the Duke prepared his final coup. If 
Henry by Will could lay down the course of succession, his son was 
equally free to change it. It was not difficult to persuade the dying 
boy of the woes that would follow when a reactionary monarch was 
on the throne — though there had hitherto been no sign that the 
reaction would go beyond a revemon to the position of Henry’s last 
years. Under Northumberland’s influence, he devised the crown to 
the issue of the Duchess of Suffolk who was herself passed over in 
favour of her eldest daughter. In June this “ device ” was submitted 
to the Council, with whom however it found little favour. But in and the 
view of the personal danger in which they stood, they gave assent 
subject to the approval of Parliament, arguing that it was unpre- 
cedented for a King, to say nothing of one who was still a minor, to 
set aside an Act of Parliament by his own authority. The Judges, 
summoned to the Royal presence, unanimously declared that it 
would be unconstitutional — in effect treason — if they drew up letters 
patent in the sense desired without authority of parliament ; and 
the more they examined the law, the more convinced they were of 
their position. But the King was insistent; and at last one by 
one, they reluctantly gave way, on condition of receiving positive 
instructions under the Great Seal and an anticipatory pardon in 
case their obedience should prove — as they believed it — to be a 
crime. The Letters were drawn, and at last signed by a number 
of peers and representative men, Cranmer finally yielding his adhe- 
sion after prolonged resistance, on the sti*ength of the assertion that 
the j udges had given their sanction. He was not informed how that 
sanction had been obtained. Cecil, the Burghley of a later reign, 
would only sign “as a witness”. The signatures were appended on 


After Northumberland's fiasco, this marriage was judiciously voided. 
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JuiH* 2 1st. Tlie affair was still kept secret -tltoui^h the existence 

of some coiis|>iracv to supplant !!Vrarv was iK’couiing f^eiicrally sus- 
ptjcted. Tlur interval was s|)ent in inakiiiu: preparations to support 
the row/r d'i'fut in arms. On July 4th the rumour that the King 
was already dead was only partially tlisprdletl l>y letting ids face be 
seen at a wiiidcnv. On the (>th he aetmdly rlied. On the 8th the 
fact lagan to li^ak out, and on the 10th i.ady dane was |)roclaimed 
Queen in liondon 

One incidt'iit of note occuiTcd during King EtiwanI’s last months 
— tlie departure of Chancellor and Willoughbyts expedition in search 
of a North-I'last |>awHage, an entii-ely novel direct ion. Chancellor 
reached tlie Wliite Sea, aiui from thence was conveyed to Moscow, 
with the result that relations were o|H;ned Inti ween I'lngland and 
litissia. In other res|>ects there was sonuj piivate activity in the 
voyages of this and the ensuing reign, hut notldng else demanding 
special attention. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MARY (i), 1553-55-THE SPANISH MARRIAGB 

F rom first to last, Tragedy is the note of the reign of England’s 

first Queen regnant : the human interest is so intense that Marian 
the political and religious issues seem, great as they were, to 
into the background of the picture, mere accessories of the stage 
on which are presented the immortal figures of Doom. Fii'st is 
the tragedy of the sweet-souled and most innocciit child. Lady 
Jane Grey, sacrificed to the self-seeking ambition of shameless in- 
triguers. Then the tragedy of the Martyrs — of Rowland Taylor, 
of Ridley and Latimer, of Fen’ar and Hooper, of many another of 
less note, who died for the Glory of God, giving joyful testimony 
to the faith that was in them ; the tragedy of Cranmer, the gentle 
soul of wavering courage, the man born to pass peaceful days’ in 
cloistered shades, torn from them to be the unwilling pilot of revo- 
lution, who at the tenth hour fell as Peter fell, yet at the last rose 
to the noblest height. Last, and greatest, the tragedy of the royal- 
hearted woman whose passionate human love was answered only 
with cold scorn ; who won her throne by the loyalty of her people 
only to bring upon her name such hate as attaches to but two or 
three other English monarchs; who, for the wi’ongs done to her 
personally, showed almost unexampled clemency, yet, shrinking not 
to shed blood like water in what she deemed a sacred cause, is 
popularly branded for ever amongst the tyrants of the earth ; who, 
sacrificing her own heart in that cause, died in the awakening 
knowledge that by her own deeds it was iiTeparably ruined. No 
monarch has ever more utterly subordinated personal interests, 
personal affections, all that makes life desirable, to a passionate 
sense of duty; none ever failed more utterly to work anything 
but unmixed woe. 
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1553 Northu»i!)erl;iiKl’s pl.'uis luul been {’nrcfuliv laid. The iniliturv 

ffiuima- b,ervice of the (Government. 1 'he wimle (Jouncil--^ 

tion of with varying degrees of .sineerity ami reliietance — had endorsed his 
^^eherne; the persons of its memhers were apparently at his mercy; 
he meant also to have Mary saldly l)estowed in tin; 'fower before 
any opposition eonhi be organistjd. The loreign amlrissadors, and 
their niastt*rs, hardly dreamed that there was any alternative course 
to siil)!nis.sion. NeiUu’r they nor Norliiumherfand re; dised the in- 
tensity of the gt'iitTal teeling in Mary’s favour, or its practical force; 
nor did thiy appreciate tiuicapacily of ffenrv Tudor’s daughters 
for rising to an emergency. On the tiay of Etlward’s death, Mary 
was on her way to L<mtlon, wluui slu’ was juet, wiili tlie se<,U'et 
Warning that all was over. S!k.‘ turned and rode hard for safer 
country, just escaping the party wlio had hciui st’ut out to secure 
her. dane (Grey, the sixieen-year-ohi !)ride of a few days, was sum- 
moned to tile iltnMie by the Oouncil; every ptusoii about her im- 
plored her to claim what they called her right and fulfil her duty 
in accepting tlic crown: what else could sht* tio? Yet, child as 
slie was, they found to their indignant astonishment that she would 
not move a hair’s-breadth from tlic patii her conscience approved. 
She knew enough to refuse point lilank the notion tliat her young 
husliami should be crowned King. The mmi of affairs, of religion, 
of law, having unaniim>usly ailirmed that the heritage of royalty 
was hers, she could not iiis|jute it ; iait lut one could pretend that 
tlie heritage was hi.H. Her refustil was of ill omen for Nortiuimber- 
iaiuEs ascemiancy, and the ill omens mulii|dieil. 

The The refusal was given on the evening following iiie |)roclamation 

sui^port Queen : even at tiie proclamation, a ’|>rentice waS' 

Mwy bold enough to nanark ahmd that the Lady .\fary’s title was the 
!>etter. Tliat same night, a letter arriveii from .Mary lierseli^ claiming 
the allegiance of tiie Council in true <|ueeidy style. They were hot 
yet prepared to defy North umlKU-iand, and a reply was penned the 
next day affirming laidj Jane^s title. Two of the Dukeh sons were, 
already in |>ursuit of Mary, ami a general impression prevailed that 
they had captured her and were on their miy to I/mdon. They 
had indeed reached her, but tiieir whole forc‘e promptly acclaimed 
her as queen, and the Diuileys had to % for their liv(*s. The Eastern 
midlands and the lioine counties were gatiieriiig in arms to her 
su|>port. It was neees.sary to take the field witliout delay, but of 
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those members of the Council who were fit to command there was 
none on whom Northumberland could rely, when once out of his 
reach. The Duke must go himself. On the eighth day after 
Edward’s death, the fourth after the proclamation of Lady Jane, 
he rode gloomily from London at the head of a force which he 
mistrusted, without a plaudit from the populace which, for all its 
Protestantism, listened with apathy two days later to the declama- 
tions of Ridley at St. Paul’s Cross. Northumberland was hardly 
on his way before news came that the crews of the fleet had com- 
pelled their captains to declare for Mary. He had not advanced 
far before his own followers in effect followed suit. In the mean- Collapse 
time, the Council reinstated Paget; who had always been in illpiot 
odour with Dudley as being a friend of Somerset, and had been 
recently dismissed from office and relegated to the Tower. On the 
19th came news of further reinforcements for Mary. On that day 
several members of the Council, who had hitherto been practically 
under guard in the Tower, escaped, and, headed by Pembroke, de- 
clared for Mary. One party returned in arms, to demand surrender ; 
another marched to Paul’s Cross and* proclaimed Mary amid enthu- 
siastic acclamations. That night they dispatched a message to 
Northumberland at Cambridge ordering him to lay down his arms. 

Before it reached him, he had thrown up the struggle. The mes- 
sengers arrived to arrest a cringing traitor. The stream of his 
repentant supporters was already hastening to sue for pardon. 

Neyer did rebellion collapse more ignominiously ; never were The 
rebels treated so leniently. The conspicuous but calculated clem- 
ency of the seventh Henry pales in comparison with the mag- 
nanimity of his grand-child. Those who had been most active 
and prominent in word and deed were arrested ; but after a brief 
interval the majority even of these were pardoned. Some, includ- 
ing the innocent figurehead of the rebellion, the nine days’ queen, 
her husband, and Ridley, were detained, in ward ; but even Suffolk 
was allowed to go free ; and it was only in deference to the re- 
monstrances of every adviser that the Queen ultimately consented 
to the execution of the Ai'ch-traitor Northumberland with two of 
his companions. 

Mary’s triumph, swift and bloodless, in defiance of all prudent Meaning 
presumptions, requires some explanation; which is not to be found 
in the theory of a sweeping Catholic reaction. London and the attitude 
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eastern coimties were the stronghnlds of the new ideas, yet they 
went imcoinpromi>iiiglv in her favour. But it seems to prove that 
tlie country had tlefmiUdj matie up its mind some years before to 
accept a given solution of the pro!)leyi of the succession, and to 
ainde In' it. Mary niui Elizabeth might both he illegitimate 
technically, but each had been supposed legitimate at the time of 
her l>irtb, and it seemed only fair that both should he reinstated 
in tim line of succession. But the decision had been left to Henry, 
and liaci gone [jredsely in accord with |)(>|)ular sentiment. The 
Englisli |K*op!e had no mind to allow tiieir settled conclusions to 
be set aside at tiie dictation of the l)est-hated |>olitici;m in the 
country. They would liave none of Northumberland, and the 
atlem|>t to ctierce them simjdy collap:seti. Tiie fact that all their 
sympathies— apart from judgment — were with the hitherto per- 
secuted princess, and were not extended to tier h<‘l|>les.s rival, is in 
no way remarkable ; for L^uiy Jane had been brought up in retire- 
ment, and her charms of mind ami of character, thougli known to 
posterity, were t|uite unknown to the world in her own day. She 
had kmt hci-scdfj however iiinoamtly, to an outrageous conspiracy; 
nor would any one Imve thought of remonstrance if the Queen had 
followetl the advice of her counsellors instead of the dictates of her 
own magnanimity, and sent the girl with her husliand and her 
father to the lilm-k along witii Northuml)erland. 

A woman more politic and less conmrientious than Mary — a 
woman such its her sister Elizalieth — ^might now liave seized a great 
opportunity for making herself exceptionally popular. The Eoman 
allegiance hail lH*en wdpetl out by Henry, with the entire approval 
even of Bonner hik! Gardiner; but of late years the extreme 
I'mritan |>arlj had gone much further in im|>osing tiicir theories, 
than the nation generally a|'iprovcH!. They, at least, might now 
have been bridled wiiliout exciting serious o|>|)osition. Toleration 
within reasonable limits was what the bulk of the people wanted. 
Too many of them had really taken hold of the new ideas for a 
ready assent to given to a strong reactiot'i ; too many still clung 
to the old ideas for the censorship of the Knoxes and Hoo|>ers to 
be acceptable. 

No one was more thoroughly alive to tlie impolicy of religions 
coercion than the Queen’s life-long iiaiviser, Charles V. — who had 
had his lesson in Germany — and his ambassador at Mary’s court, 
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Simon Renard. A policy of judicious toleration was the first con- 
dition of domestic peace, and would have met with their enthe 
approval. But there was another question of pressing importance 
on which counsels were likely to be divided — the question of the 
Queen’s marriage. Popular sentiment was flatly opposed to her 
union with any one who, being a foreigner, might subordinate 
England’s interests to those of his own country, and drag her into 
the vortex of continental broils. On these two points anxiety was 
concentrated when the Queen arrived in London. 

The situation was the more complicated because, however Mary’s 
popular Mary might be for the moment, there were at least three 
possible nominees who might be put forward if she lost her popu- 
larity. There was her half-sister Elizabeth, who was a protestant. 

There was Mary Stewart, whom the French would make every 
effort to place on the throne. Noailles, the French ambassador, 
would exercise all his powers of intrigue to shake Mary, on the 
chance of his master having an opportunity of intervention ; indeed, 
but for the rapidity of the Queen’s success, there is little doubt 
that French troops would have come to Northumberland’s assist- 
ance — for the time ; to turn aflairs to their own account as soon as 
might be. And finally there was still Lady Jane, with a title of a 
sort. 

There was immediate alarm, when it was known that Mary Moderate 
intended her brother to be buried with the old rites; and though Reaction 
she was with difficulty dissuaded from carrying out that intention 
she nevertheless did celebrate a requiem Mass. It was however 
only natural that her first step was to release and restore the old 
Duke of Norfolk, young Edward Courtenay,^ son of the Marquis of - 
Exeter, and the imprisoned bishops, making Gardiner her Chan- 
cellor: though London did not welcome Bonner. Mary frankly 
professed her desire that religion should return to the position at 
her father’s death, but she was equally definite about exercising 
no" compulsion without parliamentary sanction. The reinstated 
bishops had been suspended in the most arbitrary manner ; those 
now dispossessed had been appointed under the new theory that 
they held office only during the royal pleasure. The prompt de- 
parture of the foreign preachers and their English allies was 

^Courtenay, a boy of eleven at the time, had been sent to the Tower when his 
father was executed in 1538. 
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ikcilitjikil and encoviragaHi. The inipris^)n!ncjnfc of Ridley was a 
legitiniiiie rewani for ins activity on Ixdmlf of Lady Jane. In 
August, Latimer was arrested for seditious denieanoiir, but was 
carefully alio we i the opportunity of Hight. Cranmer was not 
toadied til! tlic draft of a letter he wrote, (‘ourageously repudiating 
tiie liliel tliat he had rcstored the Mfiss, had iiecn copied and 
widely tlisseminated. Then he wils removed to the Tower, osten- 
sibly for his su{)port of Noiahumherland. He, like Latimer, was 
given am|)le o|)})ortiinity to fly, !>ut also like Latimer stood to his 
colours. In all this there w,'is no savour of injustice, though it 
filh'd the Ih’otestants with apjuxthensitm : as also did the removal 
of suntiry bisiio|>H on tire ground that tliey were married. Mary, 
like (iardiner, had always denied the validity of legislation during 
tlie minority; l>ut to take action on that hy|)otliesis without wait- 
ing for parliament was hardly consistent with her declarations. 
Great [iressorc was also hrougiit to lx*ar on FJimbeth, to induce 
her to recant her proteslantism ; but wliile she declared herself 
open to argument, and actually jirescnteii herself at Mass though 
with patent reluctance, she steadily refused to pronounce herself 
convert ed — which Renard at leiist attrilmtetl to political not to say 
treasonable intentions. 

’’Hiese events took place during August, and iii the meantime 
Mary r{?o|K?ncd communit;ations with the Pope, resulting in the 
appointment of Uaitihial Pole as legate— though more than a 
twelvemonth elapsed Ixfore he reached England, A matter of 
still greater im|mrtanee was the Emp<!rorN proposal, not at first 
o|X!nly put fVnwvard, that ^Vhiry should maiTj Ids son Philip. 

Proposed Now, the seipience of events <d‘ which the !\*acc of Fassau 
l)etwcen Charles and the Lutherans was a iiart Inwl resulted in war 
lxtwx*en France and the l^hnpire. To („‘harles, the prcijectcd mar- 
riage might oljviously l>e of immense value. The French on the 
other hand desired not Mary^s marriage but her deposition to make 
way for Mary Stewart. National sentiment in England demanded 
her union with an Englishman, |>ointing to (k)iirienay, now restored 
to tlie earldom of Devon ; he and Reginald !*ole l)eing the repre- 
sentatives of tlie ILiuse of Yorkd Pole, t:hoiigh a Cardinal, had 
never taken priest’s orders, m was also eligible m a luisband, but 


^ See Gencalogicid Tabk. Frmt. 
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liad no desire for the position, recommending Mary to remain un- 
wedded. Mary herself was already inclining towards the Spanish 
maniage, though Paget was almost the only prominent Englishman 
who favoured it ; Gardiner being in strong opposition, and pressing 
for Courtenay. Noailles intrigued against it ; but his object was to 
use Elizabeth as a stalking-horse for Mary Stewart. Finally, before 
anything could be done, parliament must meet to give its sanction ; 
and before parliament could meet, the seal must be set on Mary’s 
authority by her coronation. It is curious to note that Mary felt 
it necessary to obtain the Papal pardon for herself and Gardiner for 
the performance of the ceremony while the nation was still excom- 
municate. The Coronation took place on October 1st, and four 
days later parliament assembled. 

It began by abolishing once more all new treasons created since Oct. 
the ancient Act of Edward III., and new felonies since the accession 
of Henry VIII. It proceeded to declare Mary legitimate, though revokes 
by so doing it did not invalidate Elizabeth’s title as heir presump- 
tive, since that rested on Henry’s will, which had ignored equally 
the illegitimacy of both his daughters. It repealed the whole of 
the ecclesiastical legislation of the last reign, reverting to the posi- 
tion at Henry’s death. As originally submitted, these two bills 
asserted the validity of the papal dispensation, and repealed Henry’s 
ecclesiastical legislation as well as his son’s : but in this form the 
Commons would not accept them. Some past attainders wei'e also 
reversed, and the Archbishop, as well as Lady Jane, her husband, 
and one of his brothers, were attainted, though not, it would seem, 
with any present intention of inflicting the full penalty. Early in 
December, parliament was dissolved. 

In the meantime the Queen definitely made up her mind that 
she would marry Philip, and was extremely indignant when the 
Commons petitioned her to wed, but not to wed a foreigner. So far, 
parliament at any rate did not ratify the Spanish connexion, though 
the Lords — including Gardiner — ^had practically lost all hope of 
resisting it, and were giving their attention to introducing into the 
treaty stipulations for the safe-guarding of English interests. 

Enough however had been done to raise the anti-Spanish senti- 1554 
ment to a painful pitch; the national nerves being already 
strung with excitement and uncertainty as to the coming course of 
events, deliberately aggravated by the subtle manipulation of the 
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French aml)a.ssa(l<)r. The marriage treaty was signed on January 
12th : witiiin a week, there was a rising in Devon^ — the Courtenay 
country — a premature movement in the great conspiracy known as 
Wyatt’s rebellion. The leaders were all strong protestants, and 
it is likely enough that fear of the reaction was with them the 
primary motive ; hut their cry was anti-Spanish, not anti-Catholic, 
they a[)pealed to the national not the religious sentiment. The ris- 
ing in Devon forced the hand of the other conspirators, before they 
were really ready to act Suffolk, |>ardoned for his share in North- 
umberland’s plot, ill retphtei! the Queen’s crlemeiicw by an attempt 
— futile though it was — to raise the i\lid lands; but for a time it 
seemed that Sir Thomas Wyatt, who headed the rebellion in Kent 
— a county prolific of popular movements against the Government 
— might actually succeed in dethroning Mary. 

Ostensibly, the cry was against foreigners. Tliere i.s very little 
dou!>t that Wyatt really intended to marry h'JizalKd h to Courtenay, 
and .set her on the throne. Wliether Elizalieih herself, now twenty 
yeans of age, was in the plot, remains uncertain. There were sus- 
picious circumstances, but no proofs, and Wyatt liimself ultimately 
exonerated her. But the atmosjyhere was tliick with suspicions 
whicii later historians have crystal ii.sed into facts according to their 
sympatliies. i\larv is charged with having desired her sister’.s death, 
but on insufficient evidence ; ^ double-dealing was not the Queen’s 
way, and her behaviour towards her sister points rather to a desire 
to believe in her innocence coupled with something like a conviction 
of her actual guilt. Reriard certainly did hi.H best to blacken Eliza- 
beth’s character, even while he urged her arrest — a measure to 
which both Gardiner and Paget were opposed. 

The news of Wyatt’s own rising arrived on January 26th, some 
days after Gardiner had frightened Courtenay into l)etraying at 
least the existence of the plot. Biizalieth had been summoned 
from Hatfield to U^ndon, but declared herself too ill to travel 
While it was believed that the only aim wiis to stop the Spanish 
marriage, feeling favoui-ed Wyatt, and it seerms as if even Gardiner 
and his supporter werc in no haste to put down the rising. Wyatt 
and his followei’s w'ere at Rochester: Norfolk was sent down with 

^ Stone, Mary I. Queen of En^tand^ p. 270. The hiRtorian asserts Elizabeth’s 
complicity without proof, while criticising Froucle for inventing a proof of Mary’s 
culpability. 
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guns and a company of Londoners to deal with him, but the men 
deserted to Wyatt crying “ we are all English,” and the Duke had 
to ride for safety. London was in a panic ; the Council could only 
quaiTcl among themselves, Wyatt advanced towards the Capita], 

Mary rose to the occasion, and herself addressed the populace, her 
speech going far to allay the panic. Wyatt found the bridge at 
Southwark impassable, and after some hesitation marched up the 
river, crossing at Kingston. The loyalists however had plucked up 
heart. The insurgents’ column, in the advance to London, was cut 
in two. Wyatt at the head of the leading section made a desperate 
effort to reach Ludgate with ever dwindling numbei*s ; but when he 
anived at the City gates, though he did indeed in his own words 
“ keep touch,” his small and exhausted following was in no condi- 
tion for prolonged fighting. He was taken prisoner without diffi- 
culty. Many of his followers were captured. The whole affair was 
over in less than a fortnight from the first rising. 

The leniency previously shown could not be repeated. It seemed Sub- 
dangerous to lea.ve Lady Jane any longer as a possible centre for 
plots, and she was executed with her husband and father. Wyatt 
was beheaded ; about a hundred of the rebels were hanged Eliza- 
beth and Courtenay were both committed to the Tower, but were 
liberated after some two months. At the worst the punishment 
meted out may be compared favourably with the proceedings after 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. It was severe, but could not reasonably 
be called cruel. 

Neither the expectation of leniency nor the experience of The 
severity allayed the antagonism to the Spanish marriage. The^^.^”^^^® 
treaty however, which came up for ratification in Mary’s second 
parliament — summoned to meet in London at the beginning of 
April — conceded every safeguard against Spanish domination which 
could be secured by words; and in addition the succession to 
Burgundy for the offspring of the union, in priority to Philip’s son, 
born to him of his first wife. The terms could not have been more 
favourable, but the unpopular fact remained that the connexion 
would inevitably influence Mary’s policy in Europe. It was hot 
till July that it was considered that Philip could safely entrust his 
person in England, when the wedding was completed. 

Up to this point at least, the Emperor’s influence had been 
exercised in favour of toleration, and in restraint of any disturbance 
16 
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of the solBisting religious coiiciitioiis. On tfie other hand he had 
taken |>ains to impress upon Mary that tlie union itself was a 
practical stcf) towards reconciliation with Rome, wliich he knew to 
be her ideal. Rut he was afraid of the protestants Iseing so much 
alarnu‘d as to make opposition to the marriage irresistiljle. For 
tivi.s rejison lie raistsi constant obstacles to the arrival in England 
of Cardinal Pole, believing that the legatees presence would he an 
irritant, Pole being also entrusted with tiie task of endeavouring 
to reconcile C'liarles with Henry IE, it had not been difficult to 
find im|X‘ralive reasons for occupying liim on the (!ontinent. But 
wh<;n tiie marriage was safely accomplished, an elective counterpoise 
secured to the betrothal of the young Queen of Scots to the Dauphin, 
and time allowed for the Emglish to become accustonnHi to the new 
state of affaim and to s<.‘tile down, it was no longer so important 
to exercise a restndning influence. Mary w’as eagen- for the country 
to he oiKxi more received into the bosom of the Church: and 
Gaicliner, who was bent on the restoration of the old worehip, had 
now come fully to the conclusion that the maintenance of it was 
conditioned by the restoration of the Roman obedience, although 
twenty yeai’s lieforc at the time of the schism he inid been one of 
Henryts most useful sup[K>rters. Still however it was necessary to 
ensure that the Fojk; would consent to leave tlie holders of former 
Cliurch lands in undisturl)ed possessior^, as they miglit otherwise 
be ixjlied on to become ardent protestants. It was not till the^e 
conditions wex-e assxxred that tlxe legate was allowed, in November, 
to set sail for England. 

Between the Wyatt relxelHon which collapsed in February and 
the arrival of Pole in November, the great event was the royal 
mari'iage, but there were several other occurrences not without 
significance. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, who Inui certainly been 
in communication with Wyatt, was nevertheless uxianimously 
acquitted by a jury, and the result was hailed with acclamation 
by the populace though the jurymen wexx> summoned Wore the 
Star-Chamlxer and fined. Eenarti, and, if Eenanbs accusations and 
tlxe general tongue of rumour are to Ixe trusted, Gardiner also, did 
their best^ to pereuadc Mary to strike at her sister ; but Paget and 
the Coiinci,! genexully were stoutly oppxxsed to the itiea, and Mary 
hex’self declared that Elizabeth should not i)e condemned without 
full i^al proof, which was not forthcoming. After some two 
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months she was released from the Tower but kept under sur- 
veillance at Woodstock. A Romanising preacher at St. PauFs 
Cross was fired at, and the culprit was not given up. On the 
other hand, not only married Bishops but married clergy in general 
were deprived, though some were restored on doing penance and 
parting with their wives. These are said to have numbered about 
one-fifth of the beneficed clergy, a computation which does not 
seem excessive as Convocation had itself petitioned for the per- 
mission of marriage. Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were taken 
from London to Oxford to hold a disputation on those doctrines as 
to which their views were held to be heretical. The ecclesiastical 
condemnation of their argument was of course a foregone conclusion. 

The parliament, however, which ratified the marriage treaty, was 
chiefly remarkable for following Paget in refusing assent to bills 
excluding Elizabeth from the succession and restoring the Six 
Articles Act and the old Act against Lollards. Paget acquired 
considerable strength from the fact that William, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, who was in command of the fleet, was known to be in 
agreement with his views. The parliament was dissolved in May. 

It is noteworthy also that France was afibi*ding harbourage to 
many gentlemen of the West Country who had been more or less 
implicated in the January rising. 

Mary’s third parliament — -in which the nation by its repre-Nov. 
sentatives was to be formally reconciled to Rome — was called in^i^atio^ 
November. Its first task was to reverse the attainder against Pole with Rome 
which was of ancient date. The Cardinal had distinguished him- 
self in Henry’s time by the vehemence of his opposition (from 
abroad) to the divorce and to the King’s subsequent ecclesiastical 
proceedings, and his brothers as well as his mother had all been 
found guilty of treason in connexion with real or manufactured 
conspiracies. The reversal of the attainder was required to legalise 
his position. On the 25th he landed with official pomp at 

Westminster. On the 29th, the Houses agreed — with but one 
dissentient in the Commons — ^to a supplication ” entreating for 
pardon and the restoration of the nation to communion with Rome. 

The next day was performed the ceremony of presenting the sup- 
plication to the Legate and receiving his solemn Absolution. „ Two 
days later, Gardiner from the pulpit confessed the sin of which he 
in common with the nation in general had been guilty in the great 
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schism, and declared himself a loyal and re|)enttint son of the 
Chtirch. Since loyalty and repentance did not involve rt:‘stitution 
of Ciiurch property, most of his countrymen were equally ready 
to declaix* themselves loyal ami repentant Yet were there not a 
few wlio wt)uld I)y no means repent. 

'The He{*onci I iaiion of tin* Authorities tt) Rome w*as complete. 
It nnnained to compel her errin<jj children to return to the fold. 
During' the month following tiie submission, two fateful Acts were 
passed ; one, almost without discussion, reviving the old acts, “ Dc 
h'rvtko comlmremh” and other's, which liad been restrict(‘d under 
Henry and alwlislied under Somerset ; the otlier repealing all the 
anti-Roman legislation since the twentieth year of Henry (15^), 
with a proviso, however, securing the alienated wealth i)f the Church 
to its present holdei>;. On this there was tnoi*e tielmte, and it was 
not iictually pas.sed till January i3rd. I'he former autliority of the 
bishops and of the canon law was ri*stored. It is to Ikj oliserved that 
in all this legislation, the Coinnuyns were a good deal niorc amenable 
than tlie I^rds ; and this was evfm more markedly the ca%‘ with 
the purely political measure.s. An Act was passed to secure the 
regency to Philip if there should lie a child and Mary herself died, it 
l>eing siippostHi at the time that the Queen was emtinte. But the 
suggestion that the succession should l)e securt*d to Philip was 
emphatically rejected, and the regency was by the Lords made 
conditional on his residence in England. He Ixyre the title of 
King of Blngland, but his Coronation wjjus refused. Parliament was 
dissolved on January 16th. 
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CHAPTER XV 

MARY (ii). 1555-58~THE PEESECUTION 

H ere we I’each the turning point of the reign ; the point at 
which the great persecution began. If anything li£e 
justice is to be rendered to the leading actors in the ensuing 
tragedy, it is necessary to differentiate between these two divisions 
of MaryV rule. 

We must remark that throughout these first eighteen months, Mary’s 
Mary had proved herself to be the reverse of a vindictive woman, 

Her leniency in the case of Northumberland’s accomplices had been ^ 
almost unparalleled. A second rebellion when she had been barely 
six months on the throne was treated with no more than ordinary 
severity, though a very few of those implicated with Northumber- 
land, who would otherwise have been spared, were executed in con- 
sequence. The advocates of the old religion had come into power, 
but their power had certainly not been used more oppressively than 
that of the opposition party under Warwick or even under Somer- 
set : and there was more excuse for the treatment of Cranmer and 
Ridley at least than there had been for that of Gardiner and 
Bonner. If Latimer and Hooper, Ferrar and Coverdale, were 
imprisoned, it was no more than Heath and Day and Tunstal had 
suffered. The deprivation of the married clergy was certainly a 
harsh measure, since the marriages had been made under the aegis 
of the law; but that appears to be the one measure which had 
hitherto sayoured of bigotry — at least, which had gone beyond the 
bounds of even-handed retaliation. What, then, was the change 
which now took place ? And how may we account for it ? 

The sanction of parliament had at last been obtained by the 1555 
Acts just passed for the enforcement of the old religion by the old p^®g 
methods. There was nothing novel about the procedure or the tion 
penalties ; but practically a reversion to the pre-latitudinarian line 
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of dcinarc’ation l>etween heresy anci orthodoxy. All or very nearly 
ail of the niiii'tyi's of the Marian peiNcciition would liave been sent 
to the stake under Henry for making the same firofession of faith. 
The crucial t|ue 4 io’i was acce|>t,ance of Transuhstantiatioii, for the 
denial of which several victims had jxnislied within the last twenty 
years, whose doom both (h‘anmt>r and i^atimer had at the time 
held to he justified. But in the interval, the conditions had 
chatigtai. A large pro]KU‘tion of the most learned scliolars had 
atlopted the new dmrtrine, and the legisLature had sanctioned it. 
The methods which were usually eiricadi)us in stamping out 
s|ioradic lieresy, methods which only iruadved an execution here 
and tliere, lost their efficacy when tiie heresy had ceased to be 
.sj)onuiic. Heaitombs were retjuii-ed instead of occasional victims; 
ami even the sacrifia.; of occa.sionaI victims had already begun to 
revolt the public conscience l)efore Henryks careen- was closed. But 
this did not alter the vital postulate. Falsehood wm none the less 
falsehood !)eeause it had been sanctioned for a time, none the less 
demanded drastic excision. Gardiner, standing for tire old order, 
saw nothing revolting in applying again the principles which had 
Ixjen consistently a|>plied l)efore he ixa-ame an old man. It is 
probable also that he expected immediate success to result from 
striking fearlessly and ruthlessly at the most prominciit offenders-- 
the rule of action Imbitually adoj>teii by Henry and Cromwell— a 
rule generally mainbiined while Gardiner himself lived: that he 
never anticipateii the holocaust which fall t) wed. It is reuiarkable 
that in his own diocese of Wincliester there were no buniings. 
Mary had alreatly .sufficiently proved her own fretsiom from vin- 
dietiveness; it cannot fairly lx» questioned that she wiw moved 
entirely by a sense of duty however distorted. 

Whose BVom the Spaniards ^ there wm no incitement to |>erseciition, 
responsi- contrary — not that Philip hatl any alistract objection, but 

bility? both he and Renard were concerned entirely with the present ijacb 
flcation of the country and its reconciliation to the Spanish mar- 
riage ; both were aware that j>er 8 ecution would have the op|:)08ite' 
effect The demand for the suppression of heresy did not take its 
rise among the lay nobility, of whom the majority were prepared 

^ See Renarii’s correspondence, passim. But the numerous citations therefrom 
alike in the Anti-Catholic Fxottde and the Catholic Stone {Mary I.) are sufficiently 
conclusive on the point. 
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to accept whatever formulae might he most convenient. The 
theory’- that they rather than a section of the clergy were the 
moving cause has no foundation in the evidence, beyond the fact 
that the Council officially as a body urged Bonner and others for-, 
ward. Paget and his associates certainly resisted the enactments 
at fimt. Still neither they nor the Commons can be freed from 
responsibility. The persecution was not however a move of one 
political party against the other ; no section was so committed to 
protestantism as to be exposed to serious injury: no political 
motive can be even formulated. Vindictiveness, or a moral con- 
viction of the duty of stamping out heresy, alone can make the 
proceedings intelligible. Of the former there is no fair praof, 
while the latter is entirely consistent with the . prevailing spiidt 
among the zealots on both sides, and with the known character of 
the persons who must be regarded as the principal instigators. Its 
source lay with Mary herself, a passionately devoted daughter of 
the old Church, and with a few ecclesiastics. Since there is no 
doubt that from the time of Pole's arrival, his influence predomi- 
nated with her personally, he, more than Gardiner, must share with 
her the ultimate responsibility. 

Of old, an occasional example had sufficed to hold heresy in Com- 
check : the changed conditions were not now realised. The case 
had ceased to be one of checking; nothing short of up-rootmgpersecu- 
woul3 now be of any avail. For Mary, with her intense conviction 
of the soul-destroying effect of heresy, no sufferings in the flesh 
would have seemed too severe to inflict if thereby souls might be 
saved. But a persecution such as she initiated was absolutely the 
most fatal of all courses for the end she had in view. Tens of 
thousands among her subjects had assimilated the new ideas, and 
were prepared to die rather than surrender their hope of Heaven. 

These the martyrdom of a few hundreds could not terrify ; and the 
! heroic endurance of the martyrs changed popular indifference into 
, passionate sympathy. Applied on this scale, the theory of con- 
version by fire, hitherto generally acquiesced in, brought about its 
own condemnation. Such a persecution, on the simple issue of 
opinion, has never again been possible in England. Calholics or 
Covenanters might be doomed to death, but the excuse had to be 


^ Moore, p. 221, asserts this view. 
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|x>IiticaL lleli^ious opinions as such might be penalised hy fmesj 
imprisonmtmL tbe boot or the thumbscrew, the imposition of* dis- 
ainlities ; still the ultimate jHiimlty hati to be associatetl at least 
with the idea of treason. In Mary’s time, heresy as such was the 
plain issue. The status of ali but some h ilf dozen of the early 
clerical victims precludes any other view : ami tlie first movement 
against the Iieretics in .lanuary 155o was c«nl;em|)oraneous with , 
an amnesty for tlie surviving prisoners of the Wyatt rebellion,. 
The immediate piactical effect was that every martyriiom brought 
fresh aciherents to protestantism, an intensifkjd protestant senti- 
ment while extending the conviction that |>ersecntion was part and 
parcel of the Roman creed. That any of those responsible, from 
Mary down, took an unholy joy in the sufferings of the victims, 
appatB to be a lil)ei wholly without foundation ; for the most part 
they honestly believed themselves to Im applying the only remedy 
left for the removal of a mortal discurse from the body politic; 
Bonner, |)erhap.s the tet abused of the whole group, constantly 
went out of his way to give the accused opportunities of I'ccanthig 
and receiving pardon. The fundamental fjict which must not l)e 
forgotten in judging the authors of the |>ersecution is, that the 
general horror of death as the j>eimlty for a false opinion was not 
antecedent to but conset|ueiit ti|K>n it What tlu‘y did was on an 
unpr4:?cedented .saile in England !>ecause heresy existed on an unpre- 
cedented scale ; and the result was that the general conscience was 
awakened to the falseness of the principle ' The same ghastly 
error for which Christemiom has forgiven Marcos Aurelius was 
committed by Mary and endorsed l>y Ihde, both of tliem by nature 
little I'ess magnanimous and no whit less eonscii'ntious than the 
Roman empror, though the moral iiorimn of iKdli was infinitely 
more restricted. 

Gardiner The Marian persecution lasted for nearly four years. During that 
time, the numl)er of victims fell little if at all short of three hundred, 
of whom one-fourth penshed in the first year. 'The striking feature 
of the year is the distinction of the sufferers. One only of high 
position went to the stake after Gardinef^s death—which took place 
only a few days after the burning of Eitilej and .Latimer, in Nov- 
ember — ^that one, the highest of all, the whilom head (under the 
King) of the English Church. Am.i he had then a!,ready been 
doomed. Them foctS' point to the definite policy pursued by the 
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Chancellor—the application of the principles which had proved so 
effective under Henry and Cromwell. Every prominent leader of 
the Reformation party who had not elected to conform was either 
dead or doomed or in exile within a twelve-month of the revival of 
the Heresy acts. After his time there was no process of selection ; 
the victims were simply taken as they came. To find a sort of 
excuse in the conviction of an imperative duty to crush out the 
poison of heresy at any cost is in some degree possible. The attempt 
to explain the matter as in fact a crusade against Anabaptism ^ as 
a social and political crime makes the thing not better but incom- 
parably worse ; while the endeavour to compare it with any other 
persecution in England is absurd. ’Henry before and Elizabeth 
afterwards could be ruthless ; but while one reigned thirty-eight 
years and the other forty-five, yet in neither reign was the aggre- 
gate of buimings or executions for religion so great as in these four 
years of Mary^s. 

In London itself, in Essex, and in the dioceses of Norwich and Some 
Canterbury, many informations were laid. Some five-sixths of the 
deaths were suffered within this restricted area, nearly half of these 
falling under the jurisdiction of Bonner; so that he was naturally 
looked upon as the moving spirit, and his conduct was imagined in 
the 'most lurid colours. As a matter of fact there is little sign 
that he initiated prosecutions — ^indeed he received a fairly strong 
hint from the Queen and Council- that he was less active than he 
might have been ; he certainly tried hard to persuade the accused 
to recant and escape condemnation ; in several cases where he had 
hopes he deferred handing them over to the secular arm. But 
protestants were very disproportionately numerous in his diocese ; if 
the accepted principle were sound at all, he of all men was most 
bound to strictness with the persistently recalcitrant, and that fact 
of itself sufficed to encourage heresy-huntem. Moreover in London, 
it must also be remarked, heresy was particularly defiant and auda- 
cious, and was not infrequently accompanied by acts of gross public 
disorder which merited the sharpest penalties quite apart from 
questions of orthodoxy. Acts of ruffianism were done in the name 
of true religion,^ and the doers thereof were enrolled among the 
martyrs. Moreover among the genuine martyrs for conscience’ 

^ Cf, Moore, p, 220. 

the notorious cases of William Branch or Flower, and John Toolcy. 
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sake—!)}* far ilie iiiajoritv of thosi‘ who Hiiffered— not a few were 
7i:*alots wlio took up tiieir parable the ju{i<^e.s when under 

exiuninalion in a fashion calculated to enra«rti persons of a far less 
clioleric dis|>osition than the bishop of laindon. In short if once 
tile postulate Im* u'rantetl that to tea(‘h pt!rsist(‘iitlj doctrines re- 
garded by authority as hilse is deserving of tin* death penalty, the 
inaiiner^ in wliich Bonner and his colleagues conducted their task 
is not to \m greatly censured. In Ircdand, and in several English 
tiioceses', tliere were no actual niartyrd(nns. 

The first Hu? new year, 1555 had barely lK?gun before the received heresy 

Martyrs 

were set in operation. For <5*anrner, Ridley, and l.atiiner, all 
ntJW at Oxford, there w&s to he some delay ; for the cltief prisoners 
elsewhere tiiere was none. These were iieadetl by Hooper and Ferrar, 
both l)isho|ks ; Rogers, commonly identified with the Matthew^' of 
Bihk ; Rowland Taylor of Hadley, a man generally be- 
iovini ; Bradford, who Inui begun life as a rogue, but becoming 
converted, had livetl to make restiiutitm, so hir as was possilde, for 
the wrong doings of his youth, a very genuine insbmee of a striking 
refoniiaiion. Most of them Irelonged to the sdiool of Ridley rather 
than of Hoo|x?r ; but on tht? tpiestion of Transuljstantiation, all 
were e(|iia!iy firm — and ail were now in the eye of the law un- 
doubtedly lieretics. Ilmi they remnted, they wauld have suffered 
Init ligtitly. Tliey were urged to do so, but steadfastly refused. 
It must even Im? admitted that they challenged martyrdoni, for 
before tlu?y were brought to trial, the London group, including 
most of those above natneil, had issued an ap|H*al which was prac- 
tittilly a solemn reproof to tliose whose opinions differed from tlieir 
own* Rogers wiis the first to suffer ; after brief intervals all of 
those named went to tlie stake. 

Trial of Craumer, Ridley, and I.^itimer, were all conth*mned as a result of 
tlie disputation held at Oxford in 155'l : l)ut since this preceded 
the reconciliation with Rome, it was not accounted siif!lcic?nt. On 
the old Catholic thtwy, the Metro|>olitan of England could only be 
condeumccl by the authority of the I^ope hi ms(j!f— direct, or dele- 
gated ad hoc. The first move was made against him in September, 

^ The popular impression is derived mainly from accounts based on Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs, Stripped of picturesf|ue adjectives and retkeed to a not superfluously 
accurate statement of facts resting on easily accepted stories by a strongly biased, 
reporter, his evidence against Bonner and Gardiner is not very damnatory* 
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before a court whose business was not to adjudicate, but to lay its 
conclusions before the Pope himself, Cranmer declined to recog- 
nise the authority, answering the charges brought against him not 
as a defendant on trial but as making a public profession of his 
views. Judgment however could not be passed till the results were 
submitted to the Pope. In the meantime, Ridley and Latimer 
were condemned under legatine authority, and were burnt at Oxford Martyr- 
in November. Cranmer is said to have witnessed the martyrdom an 
from his prison. The aged Latimer’s exhortation to his companion Latimer 
at the stake rang like a trumpet note through the Protestant world. 

Ridley was the learned theologian and keen controversialist who 
more than any other man had moulded the plastic mind of the 
Archbishop since he had been released from the thraldom of Henry’s 
moral and intellectual domination : who had led the campaign 
against “idolatry” but stood fast against the extravagances of 
the Nonconformists : who had without hesitation opposed Mary’s 
accession. No one could have murmured against his punishment 
for treason two years before ; but he died a martyr, for denying 
Transubstantiation and the Papal authority. Latimer was no 
theologian ; but he was a pulpit orator of extraordinary power, an 
enthusiastic if en:atic moralist, who bad suffered for his own freely 
expressed opinions in the past and shown scant consideration for 
false teachers— a quixotic but heroic figure. 

The condemnation by the court which tried the Archbishop Fate of 
carried with it no penalty; that was reserved for the Pope to 
pronounce — by implication, in handing him over to the secular 1555-56 
arm, and explicitly by sentence of degradation, which was notified 
in December. Until this time Cranmer remained steadfast; but 
about the new year, he displayed signs of wavering, and was said 
to have been influenced by the arguments of a Spanish friar, Garcia. 
Possibly he attended Mass ; certainly, about the end of January 
and beginning of February (1556) he wrote three “submissions” 
recognising the papal authority. These did not avail to save him 
from public degradation, in the course of which ceremony he pro- 
duced a written appeal to a General Council, which was ignored. 

Two more “submissions” followed, but in neither did he go be- 
yond the admission that the papal authority was now valid, since 
the Sovereign had so enacted. Nevertheless, on February 24th the 
writ committing him to the flames was issued. There is no reason 
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to suppose that the idea of spariiiy; him was ever enteiiained ; but, 
wherever the blaiiKi lay, he was led to Inilieve tiuit a recantation 
might save him ; and he ciici now at last break tiown utterly, and 
recant in the most abject terms. Had this won a pardon, the blow 
would have been crushing; the (kmrt in its Idindness suflered him 
to retrieve the betraya!. His {loom was unaltej’cd. While the fagots 
were pre|)ared, he was taken to St. IVfary’s Uliundi to hear his own 
funeral sermon and make his last public confession ; but that con- 
fession, to the sore amazement and dismay of the authorities, 
proved to be the ctv of the humble and self-abasing siimer repent- 
iiig not his heresies but his rt,‘cantations. Ami in acconlance with 
his last utteraiice, when he came to the iire he was seen to thrust 
forth his right hand into the dame, crying aloud this hand hath 
offended and so held it steadfastly till it was consumed. The 
chief prelate of the English Churcfi was struck down at the bidding 
of afoieign Ecclesiastic ; the recusant had lH*en gratuitously glorified 
with the martyr’s crown. It is likely enough that he won less per. 
sonal popular sympathy than his fellows ; but the moral effect must 
have Ixam trememious. 

Cranmer’s It is natural but hanlly Just that Uramner should te judged on 

record impression created by his last montli of life. That 

tfie protagonist in a great < 'ause should r<‘cant in the face of death 
seems to argue an almost incredible degnsi of |>usillanimity, and 
suggests that pusillanimity and subservience are the key to his 
cartHU*. Nevertheless, hut for tliat short hour abasement nobly 
and humbly retrieved, the general judgment would probably be alto- 
gether different. And that bresakdown does not apj)cat to have 
l>eeti chanicteristic. Twice in the reign of Henry he had Iwwed 
to the King’s judgment, acknowkniging that Anne Boleyn and 
Thomas Cromwell must Ixi guilty since Henry was convinced ; but 
there was no man in the <x)untry wht> took the part of either. To 
have defied the King would have Ixien heroic:, and there is a wide 
interval between failing of heroism and: being pusillanimous. ^ He 
withdrew his resistance to Northumlxiidand’s plot ; l)ut he resist^ 
on the ground that it was illegal and withdrew only when he, was 
assured that the Judges had unanimously affirmed its legality. 
He changed his views on Traiusubstantiation ; but to surrender an 
abstruse dogma is not a crime. He repeatedly maintained opinions: 
in opjiosition to' Henry as well as to Mary at the risk of loBmg'j 
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royal support and favour — which loss would certainly have meant 
delivering himself into the hands of his enemies. In practice he 
conformed to the restrictions laid upon him, but it was only on 
points of expediency that he personally gave way, though he would 
fain have allowed to others a larger latitude of opinion than he 
required for himself. 

Yet the virtues of Thomas Cranmer fail of recognition. The His 
extreme Anglican joins with the Roman Catholic in condemning 
the ecclesiastical leader of the Schism ; the puritan condemns the 
advocate of compromise ; and the advocate of compromise, at least 
within the clerical ranks, condemns the Erastian cleric. In his 
day, and in Elizabeth’s, the lay statesmen were Erastians to a 
man; that is forgiven to them; but the ecclesiastic who adopts 
and preaches without reservation the theory that the Church— its 
organisation, its administration, even its doctrines — ^is ultimately 
subject to the secular sovereign, essentially and not owing to the 
accidental sanction of force — such a one is inevitably regarded as 
a traitor to his order; that he was guided by honest conviction 
seems incredible. Cranmer was a man of peace, driven to do 
battle in the front rank ; an academic, forced to take a leading 
part in exceedingly practical affairs; a student, compelled so far 
as he might to control a revolution. Yet to him, more than any 
other single man, it is due that the Church of England allows a 
larger latitude of opinion within her borders than any other, and 
that she possesses a liturgy of unsurpassed beauty. A man so 
weak, so lacking in self-reliance, can hardly be called great; yet 
one who, despite his weakness, has carved himself so noble and so 
lasting a monument can hardly be denied the epithet. 

For the rest of the persecution it is sufficient to say that year 
by year the number of victims did not diminish ; neither sex nor 
age brought immunity ; but as they were of less standing, an attempt 
was made to intensify the effect by putting them to death in larger 
batches — which increased the horror. The laymen of station, it 
may be remarked, with one accord conformed, at least outwardly. 

The Parliament which passed the Heresy Acts was dissolved 1555 
before the end of January. Rogers was burnt some three weeks 
later. Symptoms of unrest were quickly apparent, and Philip felt 
it necessary to dissociate himself publicly from the persecution, 

Gn this point Renard was urgent, and he was also anxious about 
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the siicceKsioii. If the Queen s hopes of a ehiki siiould be disap- 
pointed, neitlier i\lary Stewart nor Eli-A'dxdii would \m satisfactory. 
The only thing to be done was to secure a convenient husband for 
the latter, and a |)roject was on foot (not witli her approval) for 
marrying her to tlie Prince of Savoy, whit“h might iiKudentally 
make tlie English more disjwsed to join in the war with France 
whicii was in oceiipation of Savoy. But hv April tlie belligerents 
were thinking of holding a conference to tiiscuss terms of peace, 
witii an Englisli Connniasion to inetiiate. 

Pope The death tjf Fo|xj Juiiiis, however, |)roinptly followed by that 

Paul IV. immediate successor Marcellos, caused tlie election of the 

( ardinai Diraiia who Ixicame Paul IV. On both occasions, Reginald 
ikde bad i>een |>erhaps tiie favourite candidate : but the election of 
Paul was a victory for the Frencli, the new* Pope Innug an austere 
zealot witli a violent anti-ini|>erial prejudice. Having thus secured 
the |)apal aiiiance, Henry of BAance wjus by no means disposed to 
so easy a comf>roinise as had Ixien looked for. The conference 
collapsed. If Philip really had ho|K‘d, as rumour wud, to be 
enabled by tlie |>eace to introduce Spanish troo|>H into Bhigland for 
his own end.s, he was doomed to disa[jpointment. So it was also 
witli his hojxis of an heir to secure him the hhigliKh succession. 
Mary has Mary had lieeii misled partly by the symptoms of what proved to 
no child ^ partly by hysterical hallucinations. It 

Ixjcame certain that thei^^ was no pro.s|KK‘t of her ever having a 
child at all ; which necessitated a compiett? reconsideration of the 
S|xwiish prince’s {>oiicy. Possibly also the exfiectation that the 
Queeids life could not be a long one Ie<i the nobles with protestant 
inclinations to acqihes<^e in the prolonged pewecution rather than '■ 
countenance a danger of civil war. Neither they nor Bllizabeth 
could lie implicated in any of the alxirtive conspiracies which 
cropped up periodically during the remainder of the reign. 

Effect on In August, Philip left the country, not to return again till 
more than eighteen months had pa^sned ; and then only for a very 
brief sojourn. Already his father was meditating abdication in his 
favour, and Philip was pondering how he might secure at least a 
preponderating influence with Bllimlieth, whose ultimate acce.8sion 
he regarded as inevitable. Thus the S|mnjsh counsels were now 
directed largely to securing favourable treatment for her**— a com- 
plete reversal of Renard^s earli^ policy. It may be that the idea 
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of maiTjing her himself after her sistePs death was even now 
present in Philip’s mind. ‘ 

In October, about the time of the martyrdom of Ridley and Oct 
Latimer at Oxford, a fresh parliament was summoned, which was 
called upon to grant a subsidy. The diminution in the royal ment 
revenues from normal sources, which had been growing steadily 
more serious throughout the last twenty years, made the appeal 
necessary ; the more so as the Queen had been honestly strugglmg 
to pay off the debts bequeathed to her. The subsidy was granted 
in part at least owing to the exertions of Gardiner, who in spite of 
mortal illness attended the opening of parliament. 

It was his last public act. A few days later he followed Ridley nov. 
and Latimer to the grave ; dying stoutly, in harness almost to the 
last. He was of the old school of ecclesiastical statesmen. Five character 
and twenty years before, he had been statesman first, churchman 
afterwards ; but when he found that the ecclesiastical organisation 
as well as the Pope was the objective of Henry’s attack, he took 
his stand by his Order, though stubbornly loyal to the King. In 
Henry’s later years, he tried a fall with Cranmer and was worsted 
through the King’s favour. All through the reign of Edward, he 
watched with continual protest— mostly from prison — the toppling 
over of the fabric which Henry had established; himself, as he 
judged, the victim of unconstitutional oppression. Released and 
restored to power by Mary, he repented what he conceived to have 
been his initial error, the repudiation of Roman authority, and was 
not averse to exacting the full penalty from those who had dealt 
hardly with him ; was zealous to restore the power of the Church 
and to stamp out heresy. But to the last, he stood for the Law, 
and for English freedom from foreign domination, and to the last 
he fought for his Queen. His wildest panegyrist would not call 
him a saint ; but according to his lights he was rarely cruel or even 
unjust, though often harsh; the records of his life have been 
written almost entirely by bitterly hostile critics ; ^ and his name 
deserves more honour and less obloquy than is usually attached to it. 

An embassy to Rome earlier in the year, which had been Mary’s 
charged with the formal announcement of the reconciliation, had^^®^“^^^®® 

1 This applies not only to the Protestant historians, but also to the correspond- 
ence of Renard (on account of the Chancellor’s anti-Spanish attitude), and of 
IS'oailles who detested him personally. 
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also intimated Marv^s intention of restoring to th<* Church such of 
the alienated property as still remained in the hands of the Crown. 
The new Fo|>e was with diiFiculty restrained from demjuiding more. 
Parliament iiowevei\ when a hill was propised for the restoration of 
‘rtirsl-fniits and ttaUhs’^ displayed so mmdi resentment at the .sug- 
gestion t hat it was so modified as only to aut horise the Queen to 
flispose |Hn‘so!ially of the tentlis^’ aeinaliy remaining in her hands. 
Even this was not carried withtmi vehement opposition. Anim- 
|)Overislu*ci exchet|uer whicli required replenisliment hy a subsidy 
could not alFord to .surrender a si>li{i ptniion of nivemu! to Rome. 
The hostility to any sueli tribute was no jess active than it had 
\mni twenty-live yearn ago : and tlie Fo|)i^ts attitude .served only to 
intensify the feeling, and to stir up gen -ral animosity towardsthe 
Faptmy. The Opposition was so ontsfioken that some of the 
niein!)em were sent to the Tower. Farlianient was di.s.solveci before 
Christmas. 

In Jjinnary, diaries alxlicated— his Burgundian iiosse.ssions he 
hmi resigned to his son thrt« months kdore — and Philip became 
King of S|min. Next month, the pace of Vaucelle.s was signed 
Ixdween France and Spain; but with a consciousness that war was 
likely to l>c renewed at the first conveniemt opportunity, Philip’s 
Imnd.H were i\di, and the French King did not cease from intrigues 
in hlngland, while French soil continued to lie an asylum for 
English conspirators. In March, Cranmer closed the tragedy of 
Ms life, and Pole, who had long ago iKicai nominated to the Ai“ch'- 
bishopric, was immediately installed. Before Easter, a plot on^the 
old lines was distaiveaHi Eiimlieth was to be rmule Queen and 
manieci to Gourtenay (now in Italy wliere he (lied soon after); 
France was to help. A numixn- of the cons|)initors were taken 
and put to death after protra(!b!d examination ; others esca|>e^ M 
France, including a Dudley, a connexion of the dead Northumber- 
land, who gave his name to the plot. Most of them were hotheaded 
young men, who did not api'inKiiate, as did their shrewder elders, 
the danger of relying on French assistance which would only be 
granted for ulterior ends. As the year went on, the violent tejnper 
of Paul IV, involved him in war with Philip ; France naturally 
took up his cause; and it was more difficult than evtir for Mary 
to escape Ixiing dragged into the imliroglio— a .singularly painful 
position for so fervent a daughter of Eoiiie; while the English 
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refugees checkmated their own party at home by their readiness to 
pay any price — even to the betrayal of Calais — for French support. 

But for timely reinforcements, the English foothold in France 
would probably have been captured by a coup de main before the 
close of 1556. Meantime in England the severity of the persecu- 
tions was increased. 

In the spring of 1557, France and Spain were again at opemsST , 
war, and Philip paid his last brief visit to his wife to obtain 
English co-operation. Anti-Spanish feeling was strong ; but when France 
one of the refugees, Sir Thomas Stafford,^ starting from France, 
landed in Yorkshire, captured Scarborough Castle, and attempted 
to raise a rebellion, jealousy of French interference proved an 
effective counterpoise. The rebellion collapsed at once, and war 
with France was declared in summer. The success of Philip’s 
troops, which included a considerable English contingent, at St. 
Quentin in Picardy compelled the French to withdraw from Italy ; 
and the Pope, thus deserted, was forced to a reconciliation with 
Philip. His animosity however, now aroused against England, 
was not easy to remove : and it was an additional source of grief 
to Mary and a great vexation to the Cardinal that Paul deprived 
him of his Legatine authority. The contest between Philip and 
Henry of France continued. It is curious that after the experience 
of the previous year the English authorities still did not rcalise 
the precarious position of Calais, and allowed the garrison to be 
weakened again — though the strain of maintaining its strength 
with the depleted exchequer would have been almost impossible. 

The natural result followed. At the end of December, Guise 1558 
appeared before its walls : on January 6 th 1558 it surrendered. 

Calais was lost for ever. A fortnight later, Guisnes, after a Calais 
desperate resistance by its commandant, Lord Grey de Wilton, was 
forced to surrender also. 

Whatever else was won or lost in France, the maintenance of 
the English grip on Calais had been a point of military honour for 
centuries — like the retention of its colours by a regiment. Nothing = 
substantial was lost with its fall ; but the wound to the national 
honour was deep and bitter. For Mary herself it was the bitterest 
portion in a cup that was filled with little else than bitterness. 

Talk of recapture was vain. A subsidy was demanded and granted, 

^ A grandson of Buckingham, 
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biii oiily crti IIk/ theory that tiu* whole was re(|nireii not for expedi- 
tions hut set tile home tlefenees in ortltn* rti^'ai list invasion. More 
conkl not l>e done without taxation, wliieh t!ie eoniitry could not 
.su|)|M>rt. In the attempt: to fulfil whal Mary and ik)le deemed a 
|)ions ami supreme liuty—the restoration to the Church of the 
property whereof it hmi been sacrileudonsly roiilied— political con- 
siderations had lieen ignored and the ahsoliitely necessary expendi- 
ture on national objects In-ulbeen diverttnl into ecclesiastical channels, 
at a time when the national revenue was already desperately im- 
poverished. I'lie loss of (odais was rwkoiied as one more item in 
the account against Roiiie. 

I'he wliole country was in fact in a condition of irritated 
desporuienry, sick of pei*secutioiii, sick of disaster, tiisheartened by 
epidemics and had harvests; without tin; spirit or the material 
ineaiiH to altempt a whole-hearted prosecution of tIu; war, yet too 
sore to k* willing to make j>eace till Calais should lx; recovered. 
And so in dc;s|mir and gkKun dragged out the last months of Mary 
Tinlor’s life. The last mtissage she imadved from iutr luisband vim 
to l>eg tier to make no tliliiculties about the succession of the sister', 
who, she knew, would jwiek to reverse her policy. It was not till 
Novemkr that she passtai away— lx; foiliiwmi in a few hours by 
her one trusted friend, Cardinal Roli* ; t.lte most disastrous example 
on record of one who with considentitms anti de.sinictive jiersistence 
aimed at an ideal which her own metlmtlH iiiatle for evtir imfiossible 
of attainment. 

From the time of her childhotKl she was ex|iosed to unceasing 
hai'shneas; a priiK‘es« kirn-, .she was treated as a l>asl;art!; despite 
it all, her natural generosity survived. Royally courageous, loyal 
and straightforward ; to her iHU’sonal enennt's almost magnanimous; 
to the |X)or ami afllkhal pitiful ; loving her country fiassionately: . 
she was hlind to the forces at work in tin* world, (dwessed with the 
idea of one supitune duty, ami she s(;t hemcdf, as slie darned,, to do 
battle with Anticliiist hy the otdy metlM..Kls hIk* knew, tliough they 
were alien to ijer natural disixxsitioii, facing hatred ami obloquy.' 
/ She wh<,«e life was one long iiiartyrtlom, for <"?oiiscience^ sake offered 
I up a whole hohwaust of marfcym: slie who thiwfcd for love died: 
I clothed with a iiatiords hate. Where in all id.stary is a tragedy 
I more piteous than that of Mary Tmior P 
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CHAPTER XVr 

ELIZABETH (i), 1558-61-A PASSAGE PERILOUS 

O N November 17th 1558, the sun had not yet risen when 1558 
Mary passed away; within a few hours, Elizabeth 
been proclaimed Queen. No dissentient voice was raised in England. Elizabeth 
Heath, Mary’s Chancellor and Archbishop of York, announced her 
accession to the Houses of Parliament; the proclamation was drawn 
up by Sir William Cecil, the Council’s Secretary under Edward VL 
From one quarter, and only one, could a colourable challenge come. 

In the legitimate course of succession by blood, the claim lay with 
Mary Stewaii:, Queen of Scots and now Dauphiness of France. But 
the Will of Henry VIII., authorised by Parliament, was paramount. 

That Will had given priority to the two children of his body who 
had both been declared illegitimate — ^not bom in wedlock — by the 
national courts. The Papal pronouncement in an opposite sense 
in Mary’s case would have made nugatory any attempt on the part 
of a Catholic to question her rights ; but that difficulty did not 
apply in the case of Elizabeth. As a matter of practical politics^ 
the Scots Queen might waive her claim ; as a matter of high theory, 
no personal disclaimei's could cancel the validity of her title ; as a 
matter of English Constitutional theory, Elizabeth’s legal title rested 
on the superior validity of a Parliamentary enactment as compared 
with the divine right of inheritance. And in the minds of the 
entire English nation, there was unanimity as to the acceptable 
doctrine. But the rejected doctrine remained to fall back on if 
discontent should arise. 

The English people might settle the antagonistic claims of The claim 
Mary and Elizabeth to their own satisfaction: but the rivalry 
also of the very strongest interest to the European Powers. Mary 
was actually queen of Scotland ; prospectively she was also queen 
of France. If to these two crowns sffie united that of England, the 
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hegemony of the enijiire thus fornuHi would iiievitttbly fall to France, 
and France would become the |)remier Et{rn|)ean Power. That 
fMJsition was now occufdetl by Spaind which, in the face of such a 
combination, wajuk! lose its naval asc'endaiK'v, and Ik? emt olF from 
the N(‘th«?rlamls l)oth by sea and latid. For Philip therefore it 
was alisolufely im|K*rative to supp(wt Elizabeth at all costs. 
Strength Here then lay the htrength of I^dizalMdlds position, which she 
beth’s * ttnd tier ciiosen coiuisellors wen* <|uick to grasp. '’Uic oidy alter- 
position native to Elizabeth Wcas the Queen of Scots; lier accession would 
mean virtually the conversioti of England info an a|)panuge of 
France. Of Elimbetids subjects none — wljatever flteir creed might 
be, or whatever creed she* iniglit adopt — would !>e prepared to 
rel>ei at the price of subjection to I'rance ; the few liot-heads who 
had ventured on that line when Mary Ttidor was at the height 
of her unpopularity had found themselves utterly without support 
For the same reason, do what she would, Phiii|> could not afford 
to act against her — more than t!mt, he liatl no choice but to in- 
terfere on her Indialf if Henry of France* acted against her. He 
might advise — dictote — threaten— -but he* must, as against France, 
remain her champion, ^vheiher she submit te*d or no. As long as 
she kept her hea<i, this young woman of five* and twenty, with an 
empty treasury, with no army, a wasted navy, and with counsellors 
whose reputatioii for statesmanship was still make, was never- 
theless mistress of the .situation, l^fary ^^tewarPs claim presented 
no immediate danger, though it might iKfconii* dangerous enough 
in the future. 

There were two things then on which F^liziiladh knew she could) 
count ; her own ability to keep her head, and the capacity for loyaltyl 
of the great bulk of her subjects. If either of those failed her, she' 
would have no one but herself to blame*. I1ie former had been 
shrewdly tested during her sisteFs reign, wlmn a single false step 
would have ruimal her, ^'he latter had Ixmne the strain even of the' 
Marian |>ersecution — nay, of the akrai engendered 'by th<i Spanish 
marriage, which showetl incidentally that fear of domination by a 
foreign power was the most deeply rwtai of all I'sopular sentiments; 
a »ntiment now altogether in Eliseateth^s fav<mr, iml» she should 
threaten a dangerous marriage. 

But the cool head and the clear brain, and unlimited self-* 
*Sec Afpmdix A flu 
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reliance, were necessary to realise how much might be dared in 
safety; to distinguish also the course least likely to arouse the 
one incalculable factor in domestic politics-religious fanaticism; 
which, if it once broke loose, might count for more than patriotic 
or insular sentiment. And these were precisely the qualities in 
which the queen herself excelled, and which marked also the man 
whom from the first she distinguished with her father^s perspicacity 
as her chief counsellor. 

Throughout the last reign, Cecil had carefully effaced himself. Cedi 
JLa^j^atters of religion, though he had been previously associated 
Protestant leaders, he had never personally committed 
him^ln to any extreme line, and under the reaction he conformed ; 
as dM Elizabeth herself, and practically the whole of the nobility. 

He lad walked warily, keeping always on the safe side of the law, 
new Peeking that pre-eminence which in revolutionary times is 
become so dangerous. He was not the man to risk his neck 

i policy which he could hope to achieve by waiting, and he was 
quite willing to subordinate religious convictions to political ex- 
pediency. On the other hand, he never betrayed confidences; he 
was not to be bought ; and he was not to be frightened. Further, 
he was endowed with a penetrating perception of charactei*, im- 
mense powers of oi’ganisation, and industry which was absolutely 
indefatigable. It was an immediate mark of the young queen^s 
singular sagacity that even before her accession she had selected 
Cecil to lean upon, in preference to any of the gi’eat nobles, and 
even to Paget who had for many years been recognised as the most 
astute statesman in England. 

Secure of her throne, Elizabeth was confronted by the gi’eat Finance 
domestic problem of effecting a religious settlement ; the diplomatic 
problem of terminating the French war ; and what may be called 
the personal problem of choosing — or evading — a husband, since 
no one, except it may be the Queen herself, dreamed for a moment 
that she could long remain unwedded. To these problems must be 
added a fourth, less conspicuous but vital to the continuance of good 
government — the rehabilitation of the finances, of the national 
credit. A strict and lynx-eyed economy, a msolute honesty of 


administration, and a prompt punctuality in meeting engagements, 
took the place of the laxity, recklessness, and peculation which had 
prevailed of recent years. The presence of a new tone }n the Govero- 
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ment was immediately felt in mercantile circles, and the negotiation 
of necessary loans became a reasonable business transaction instead 
of an affair of usurious bai-gaining, both in England and on the con- 
tinent. Finally, before Elizabeth had been two years on the throne, 
measures were promulgated for calling in the whole of the debased 
coinage which had been issued during the last fifteen years, and 
putting in circulation a new and honest currency. It seems to have 
been owing to a miscalculation, not to sharp practice, that’ the 
Government did in fact make a small profit out of this transaction. 

Marriage Philip pf Spain and his representatives in England had not real- 

PhiUp^li^ ' the true strength of Elizabeth’s position, and certainly had no 
suspicion that she and her advisers were entirely alive to it. On 
this point they had absolutely no misgivings. They took it for 
granted that the English queen must place herself in their hands 
and meekly obey their behests, if only in order to secure Spanish sup- 
port against France. Philip began operations by proposing himself 
as her husband, expecting thereby to obtain for himself a far gi’eater 
degree of power than he had derived from his union with her sister, 
while inviting her to share the throne of the first Power in Europe. 
But Elizabeth and Cecil were alive to the completeness of the hold 
on Philip they already possessed ; and Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Anne Boieyn, would have utterly stultified her own position by 
marrying her dead sister’s husband, since it would be necessary to 
obtain a papal dispensation, acknowledge the Pope’s authority, 
and recognise by implication the validity of her father’s marriage 
with Katharine of Aragon. To the ambassador’s amazed indigna- 
tion, the Queen with the support of the Council, decisively rejected 
the honour. Paget, who had in the last reign stood almost alone 
in commending the Spanish match, would have repeated his counsel 
now ; but he had been displaced, while Cecil and his mistress were 
entirely at one. 

The Queen’s aigument that the maniage, however attractive to 
herself or desirable politically, was, from her point of view out of 
the question, was unanswerable. The Spaniards had to cast about 
for some other candidate for her hand, whose success would still be 
likely to attach England to the chariot- wheels of Spain; besides 
seeking another bride for their own King. 

When Philip’s hand was definitely declined, three months i^ftey 
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Elizabeth’s accession, the most pressing danger arising out of the 
Marriage question was at an end. Thenceforward, dalliance with 
would-be suitors became simply one of the tactical tricks of Eliza- 
beth’s diplomacy, employed by her perhaps not less to the torment 
of her own advisers than to the perturbation of foreign chancelleries '> 
seeing tliat whether she knew her own mind or not, up to the last 
she invariably took very good care that no one else should know it. 

One of Philip’s main objects was as a matter of course to secure The 
England, through its queen, for Catholicism; and there is 
little doubt that at this time the majority of Englishmen — at any 
rate outside the dioceses of London, Norwich and Canterbury — 
would have acquiesced much more readily in the maintenance of 
the old forms of worship than in institutions modelled after Geneva. 
Elizabeth however, with her trusted advisers, leaned neither to the 
one nor to the other. They were guided by considerations not of 
creed but of politics. They had realised that the repudiation of 
the authority of the Holy See, and the assertion of the supremacy of 
the sovereign in matters ecclesiastical, were essential. If they were 
determined not to submit to Papal claims, they were equally dis- 
inclined to submit to the claims of a Calvinistic Ministry, posing as 
the mouth-pieces of the Almighty, demanding secular obedience on 
the analogy of Samuel or Elijah. As to creed, what the statesmen 
saw was that the utmost latitude of dogmatic belief must be recog- 
nised ; provided that it was consistent with the supremacy of the 
secular sovereign, and with a moderately elastic uniformity of ritual. 
The personal predilections of Elizabeth might be in favour of what 
we call the Higher doctrines, or those of Cecil might lean to the 
Lower; but neither was willing to impose penalties or disabilities 
for opinions or practices which did not tend either to the anarchism 
of the Anabaptists, or to the Sacerdotalism of Rome on the one 
hand or Geneva on the other hand ; both were even disposed to 
remain in official unconsciousness of such individual transgressors as 
could conveniently be ignored. 

While the Spanish ambassador, De Feria, like his master, had a 
almost taken it for granted that if Philip of ered to maiTy Elizabeth 
he would be accepted, he was from the first greatly perturbed as to 
the attitude of the new Government to wai’ds the religious question. 
That Cecil was going to be chief minister, and that he was, in the 
political sense, a Protestant, were both manifest facts. All the 
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extreme Catholics, and some of the moderate ones, were displaced 
from the Council ; those who were left might prefer the Mass to 
the Communion, but only as King Henry had done. The new 
members were definitely Protestants. Heath, Ai-chbishop of York, 
Mary’s Chancellor, though pemonally esteemed, gave place to 
Nicholas Bacon (as ‘‘Lord Keeper”), whose wife and Cecil’s were 
sisters, and measures were being taken to secure a Protestant 
House of Commons when Parliament should meet. The number 
of lay peers was increased by four Protestants ; among the twenty- 
seven bishoprics. Archbishop Pole had omitted to fill up several 
vacancies, while a sudden mortality was afflicting the episcopal 
bench. Around the queen, Protestant influences were immensely 
predominant. It is quite unnecessary to turn to an injudicious 
letter from Pope Paul to find a motive for the anti-Roman attitude 
which from the very outset was so obvious to De Feria.^ Whatever 
prevarications or ambiguities Elizabeth might indulge in to him, 
it is quite clear that, whether she liked it or not, she felt that her 
position required an anti-Roman policy, if her independence was to 
be secured and the prestige of England among the nations was to 
be restored. 

1559 The methods of the new Government however were to be 

m?n?' strictly legal ; changes must have parliamenbiry sanction. At the 
The Act of coronation, the authorised foims obtained. But at the end of 
TOicy' January, the Houses met; and during the following four months 
the whole of the Marian legislation was wiped out, as Mary had 
wiped out the legislation of the preceding reign. The first 
measures brought forward were financial — as the first step Cecil 
had taken was to dispatch an agent to the Netherland cities \o 
negotiate a loan — a Tonnage and Poundage bill, a Subsidy, and a 
First-fruits bill which marked the revival of the claims of the 
Crown against ecclesiastical revenues. These bills were skilfully 
introduced, and well-received ; for it was expected that the money 
would be expended where it was needed, on national defence. 
Next, the new Act of Supremacy was introduced, against which the 
small phalanx of bishops fought with determination, supported by 
the protest of Convocation. It was not in fact airried till April; 
and then the actual title of “Supreme Head,” which Mary and 
Philip had suiTendered, was not revived, but a diflerent formula 
"^MSS. Simmcas, afui Froude, vii., p. 27. De Feria to Philip. 
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was used, the Crown being declared “ Supreme in all causes as well 
ecclesiastical as civil The Act once more repealed the lately 
revived heresy Acts, and forbade proceedings on the gi’ound of false 
opinions, except where these were opposed to the decisions of the 
first four General Councils or the plain words of Scripture. More- 
over, the refusal of the Oath was not to be treason, as under 
Henry VIII . ; it merely precluded the recusant from office. All save 
one of the Marian bishops did refuse it and were deprived ; most 
of them doubtless would have done so even in the face of the old 
penalties. Incidentally it authorised the appointment of a Com- 
mission to deal with ecclesiastical offences, which took shape five 
and twenty years later as the Court of High Commission. But 
taken altogether, the measure was a long step in the direction of a 
much wider toleration than had ever been practised before. 

In the meantime, the Prayer-book had been undergoing a final The 
revision ; and here Elizabeth’s own wish would undoubtedly have 
been to revert to that of 1549. The disciples however of the Swiss 
school were too strong, and the last Prayer-book of Edward was the 
basis of the new one, though some sentences were so modified as to 
cause them dissatisfaction, and higher practices in the matter of 
ornaments and ceremonial were enjoined. The Act of Uniformity, 
imposing the use of the Prayer-book on the clergy, resulted in 
resignations which according to the records did not exceed two 
hundred. To account for so small a number, we must suppose that 
the regulations were to a considerable extent evaded ; if not, the 
clergy must have been singularly obsequious. 

The only remaining Act of importance was that for the Recog- 
nition of the Queen, which declared her to be the lawful sovereign 
by blood, and repealed in genereil terms all Acts or judgments^ 
passed in a contrary sense, legitimating her without examining the 
grounds on which her mother’s maniage had been declared invalid 
— a method of settling the question entirely sufficient on the theory 
of parliamentary sovereignty, but wholly inadequate on the theory 
of Divine Right, 

It was not till some months later that the depletion of the 
bench of-Bishops by deaths or deprivations was remedied. Matthew 
Parkei’, a man of moderation and ability, was selected as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the consecration being performed by Barlow—whq 
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had resigned Bath and Wells under Mary — with Coverdale, Scory, 
and Hodgekins, The question whether the Apostolic Succession 
was duly conveyed at the hands of these prelates belongs rather 
to ecclesiastical history — even to theological controversy— than to 
general history. It is sufficient here to observe that it turns 
mainly on the doubt which has been thrown without real justifica- 
tion on Barlow’s own ordination as a Bishop.^ After the Arch- 
bishop’s consecration, the vacant sees were filled up, generally with 
moderate men, with a leaning towards Zurich or even Lutheranism 
rather than the old Catholicism or Calvinism, but always in accord 
with the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 

In point of time, however, the story of these last events has 
carried us a year forward, and we have to return to the first six 
months of the new reign and the relations of Elizfibeth to France. 
France Before Mary’s death, an armistice was in operation. England 
and Peace not mean to conclude peace with France, unless Calais was 
restored, and Philip could not desert England lest an effort should 
be made to place Mary Stewart on the throne — on which Heiiry 
could not venture while Spain supported Elizabeth. Unsuccessful 
diplomatic attempts were made to negotiate separately with' the 
allied Powers, and to induce Elizabeth formally to recognise the 
Queen of Scots as heir presumptive — which however she stoutly 
declined to do, being aware that the obvious effect of such a course 
would he to invite her own immediate assassination, to secure 
Mary’s immediate accession. Moreover, Philip was not without a 
direct interest in England’s recovery of Calais, because of its posi- 
tion on the border of the Netherlands. In the event, however, the. 
English felt that, since the Spanish marriage was rejected, the 
claims on Philip must not be pressed too hard; and in the final 
terms of the Peace of Cateau Cambresis, France was allowed to 
retain Calais under promise to restore it after eight years, while 
she was formally to recognise Elizabeth as lawful queen of England, 
with the adhesion of Mary and her husband. 

Now however, parties and persons in Scotland become so inex- 
tricably interwoven with the English t|ueen’s policy and her rela- 
tions with parties and persons in France, that Scottish affairs 
demand close attention. 

^ See the Lives of Parker by Strype and Hook ; and a brief summary in Moore, 
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In December, 1542, James V. of Scotland had died leaving a State of 
daughter just a week old. When Elizabeth ascended the English 
throne, the Northern country had for sixteen years been governed 
or misgoverned by regents and Councils of regency. From early 
childhood, the little queen had been brought up at the French 
court, under the more particular tutelage of her uncles, the Duke 
of Guise and his brothers. In 1558, at the age of fifteen, she was 
manied to the Dauphin. Now (and for some time past) her 
mother, Mary of Guise — not the least able member of a very able 
family — was Regent of Scotland, supported in that position against 
the Protestant factions by a French garrison. In the natural 
course of events, the Scottish Protestant party looked to England 
for support, and favoured in the abstract the idea of uniting the 
English and Scottish crowns, though in the concrete they would 
not admit an English King, All Scottish sentiment, without dis- 
tinction of party, rebelled against any prospect of Scotland becom- 
ing an appanage of any foreign Power, and the idea of subordination 
to France was only less unpopular than that of subordination *to 
England. Moreover, with their young queen married to the Heir 
Apparent of France, and with a Guise supported by French troops 
as Regent in Scotland, this latter danger seemed the less pressing. 

Now the extremes of religious partisanship were more general 
and more deeply rooted in Scotland than in England; partly 
because the corruption of the clergy had been more flagrant; 
partly because in a country where deeds of violence were compara- 
tively ordinary, they had been freely committed under the cloak of 
religion. The French influence had been cast against the Reforma- 
tion. The Reformers had murdered Cardinal Beton ; John Knox 
had been taken from St. Andrews to the French galleys ; and the 
Preachers were at war with the Regency. The two men who were 
about to prove themselves along with Knox the ablest statesmen in 
Scotland— James Stewart, afterwards famous as the Regent Murray, 
and young Maitland of Lethington — were on the side of the 
Preachers, and of what was the same thing, now that a Protest^t 
government was restored in England, the English alliance. More- 
over it has to be borne in mind that whereas in England the 
Reformation was imposed, whether willingly or unwillingly, on 
the Nation by the Government; in Scotland it was a popular 
movement which a Government, itself half French, endeavoured |o 
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repress. Whatever the sincerity of the aristocratic leaders might 
be, the Scottish Reformers felt themselves to be fighting for their 
liberties against an alien domination. 

1559 In the spring of 1559 the quarrel between the party of the 

Religious pj-gacliers and the Regency assumed a very threatening aspect. • 
sSand After the peace of Gateau Cambresis, in Mai’ch, the French King 
decided in favour of an anti-Protestant policy. In spite of the pro- 
mise to recognise the title of the Engli.sh queen, the Dauphin and 
his wife were allowed to assume the Arms of England, and it seemed 
that Mary of Guise in Scotland was about to wage a more active 
war than of late against the heretics ; also that more French troops 
would be sent to help her. On the other hand, Knox, who on his 
retirement from England had withdrawn to Geneva, to await an 
opportunity when his presence might be effective, now returned to 
Scotland in a very unconciiiatory spirit. For the party who desired 
union with England, it was unfortunate that the great preacher 
while in exile had issued a tract entitled The Monstrous Regiment 
of Womeriy aimed against the two Maries, but inferentially (though 
not of set purpose) condemning Elizabeth; who entirely refused 
to forgive him, while he on the other hand refused to eat his 
words. The fact undoubtedly increased the difficulty of harmonious 
accord between the English Government and the Scottish “ Lords 
of the Congregation,” as the Protestant leaders entitled themselves 
collectively. 

Arran as a The situation however produced a new candidate for the hand 
Elizabeth Elizabeth in the pei-son of the Earl of Arran, son of the quondam 
Earl of Arran now Duke of Chatelhei’ault, The Duke was head 
of the house of Hamilton, and was in fact at this time heir pre- 
sumptive^ to the throne of Scotland. If then a legitimate ground 
could be devised for dethroning Mary — as for instance, if she 
employed foreign (i^. French) troops against her subjects lawfully 
maintaining tbeir constitutional lights — the succession would fall to 
the Hamiltons ; and if An’an and Elizabeth were married , the crowns 
of the two kingdoms would be united. Thus this maniage became 
a primary object with the Lords of the Congregation ; and the 
|Earl was included in the list of those with whose aspirations 
|Elizabeth coquetted. 

^ As descending froiu th? daughter of James IL, sister of James JII, Albany 
wasnowdead, i t 
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In July, the French King was killed in a tournament. Francis 
and Mary became king and queen of France and Scotland, and 
Mary’s uncles the Guises immediately became decisively predominant 
with the French Government. 

The Spanish ambassador was in the greatest anxiety. The one 
thing his master could not afford was to see the queen of France 
and Scotland established as queen of England also. But it was 
only less necassary to avoid war with France on that issue. If the 
Ai-ran marriage were in serious contemplation, Mary would have 
very strong justification for asserting her claim to England as a 
counter-move. What Philip wanted was that Elizabeth should 
marry his cousin the Archduke Charles, a younger son of his uncle The Arch- 
the Emperor Ferdinand who had succeeded Charles V. Then Philip 
would practically have conti'ol of England; France would not 
venture to grasp at the crown ; and Elizabeth would of course have 
to leave the Scots to themselves. Elizabeth saw her advantage. 

She prevaricated with the Scots about the Arran marriage, and 
with Philip about the Austrian marriage. She did her best to 
make the Lords of the Congi egation fight their own battles, a task 
which they were equally bent on transferring to England. And 
meantime, Cecil never wavered in his determination of at least 
maintaining the Scottish Protestants against active French inter- 
vention: while the whole body of Elizabeth’s more Conservative 
Counsellors favoured the Austrian marriage and non-intervention 
in Scotland. 

Elizabeth’s own procedure was entirely characteristic. SheWynter 
had, it would seem, no sort of intention of marrying either Charles ^ 
or Arran ; but she worked her hardest to persuade their respective 
partisans of the contrary. Her officers were in secret communica- 
tion with the Scots, and were supplying them with money, while 
she was openly vowing that she was rendering them no assistance 
whatever. Neither Scots nor Spaniards trusted her, but neither 
altogether disbelieved. Finally — having devoted the parliamentary 
grants and all available funds to the equipment of her fleet — when 
it was evident that a French expedition was on the point of sailing 
for the Forth, she allowed Admiral Wynter to put to sea ; with 
orders to act if opportunity offered, but to declare when he did so 
that he had transgressed his instructions on his own responsibility. 

In January, 1560, Wynter appeared in the Forth, seduced the 
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French into firing on him from the fort of Inch Keith, and blew 
the fort to pieces— in self-defence. Meantime, UElboeiif, brother 
of Guise, had sailed with a powerful fiotilla, which was however 
almost annihilated by a storm. For a time then at least there was 
no danger of another French expedition to Scotland. Wynter’s 
fleet commanded the Firth of Forth, and the French soon found 
that, except for an occasional raid, they would have to confine 
their eflbrts to making their position at Leith impregnable. 

Wynter’s protestations that he was not acting under orders 
can hardly have deceived any one, though the Queen, Cecil, and 
Norfolk^ — who had accepted the command on the Border, after 
refusing it — confirmed his story. The Spaniards were intensely 
annoyed. Philip proposed that he should himself send an army 
to Scotland, to put affairs straight ; but this was equally little to 
the taste of the French and the English. Moreover, Philip had 
not yet gi'asped the fact that the one way to make Elizabeth 
definitely defiant was, to threaten her. Hitherto she had re- 
pudiated Wynter’s action, and refused to allow Norfolk to inarch 
in support of the Congregation, though she had secretly given them 
encouragement and hard cash ; now she came to a definite agree- 
ment with them, and by the end of March Norfolk 'wns over the 
Border. The Queen had doubtless drawn encouragement from the 
latest turn of affairs in France. D’Elboeufs disaster had greatly 
diminished the present d anger of attack fnmi that quarter ; while 
now the conspiracy of Amboise revealed su<‘h a dangerous develop- 
ment of party antagonisms in France as to make it unlikely that 
she would be able to spare her energies for broils Ixiyond her own 
borders. The aim of the plot was to overthrow the Guises, and 
place the young king and queen under the control of the Protestant 
Bourbon princes, Conde and Anthony King of Navarre.''^ The 
conspiracy itself c ollapsed, but it served as a very effective danger- 
signal, 

Elizabeth had no sooner allowed the advance into Scotland than 
she was again seized with her usual desire to avoid becoming m- 
polved in active hostilities ; and she continued the exasperating 
I practice— for her servants— of sending them contradictory and 


^ Grandson of the old 

vni. 

® See Appendix A, vi. 


duke, and son of the Earl of Surrey executed by Henry 
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hampering instructions. The very men who, like Norfolk, had 
been flatly opposed to the policy of interference were now convinced 
that, being once committed to it, there must be no turning back. 
Vacillation would presently drive the Congregation to such a pitch 
of distrust that they would break with England in despair ; whereas 
the primaiy object of interference had been to make sure of a 
powerful party which would be inevitably committed to forwarding 
Elizabeth's interests. However, Philip again stiffened her by dicta- 
torial messages, which failed to frighten because the essential "fact 
remained true that he dared not facilitate the substitution of Mary 
for Elizabeth on the English throne. The Queen refused to recall 
her troops, and explained elaborately that she was not taking part 
with rebels against their sovereign, but with loyal subjects who were 
resisting the abuse by the Guises of authority filched from Mary, 
who in her turn would approve as soon as she came to Scotland and 
saw the true state of affairs. 


And so the English army sat down before Leith and set about The 
starving it and bombarding it ; till the process appeared to be too 
slow, and Lord Grey de Wilton, who was in command of the opera- 
tions, was forced by urgent messages against his own judgment to 
attempt an assault which was repulsed with very severe loss. Eliza- 
beth was shaken, but her Council remained resolute. Then, if she 


had really been afraid that Philip might actually mean what he 


threatened, her fears were dispelled by a disaster to his fleet in a 
battle with the Turks. She became aggressively inclined once more. 

The position of Leith, despite the valour of its garrison, was becom- 
ing hopeless ; and in June the central figure of the French and 
Catholic party was removed by the death of the Regent Mary of 
Guise — an able woman, who had played her part with unfailing 
courage, no little skill, and quite as much moderation as could 
reasonably be expected, under extraordinarily difficult conditions. 

Cecil had aheady been sent north to negotiate. The terms The 
required were the entire withdrawal of French troops fi'om 
land, the recognition of Elizabeth's right to the throne of England, July 6th 
the recognition of her compact with the Congregation as legitimate, 
and the confirmation of their demands for toleration. It was not 


till after the Regent's death that the arrangement known as the 
Treaty of Edinburgh was signed ; by this instrument the French 
gave the promise that the demands of the Congregation should be 
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conceded, but without formally admitting that Elimbeth was ever 
entitled to make a compact with Mary’s subjects. The other two 
points were allowed, and the French departed for ever. For- 
tunately a dispatch from Elizabeth requiring more stringent terms 
(which would have been refused) arrived a day too late, after the 
treaty was signed. It was comparatively of little consequence that 
Mary declined to ratify the treaty. When the French had gone, 
the Congregation were masters of the situation ; and before the 
year was out, the French and Scottish crowns were separated by 
the death of Francis. The Guise domination in France was checked, 
and while Mary’s accession to the English throne remained desirable 
to the Catholic party in that country, %he hope of combining the 
three crowns under the hegemony of France came to an end. 

Eliza- The whole episode deserves to be dwelt on at length, because it 

meSiods forcibly illustrates the strength and the weakness of Elizabeth’s 
methods and the character of her entourage. She saw the sound 
policy ; she maintained her confidence in the men who also saw it. 
Yet she perpetually wavered and hesitated till the eleventh hour to 
authorise the steps necessary to candying it out. At the eleventh 
hour, she did authorise them ; and that, repeatedly, because at the 
last moment an injudicious thi*eat stirred her to defiance. For her- 
self, she could have secured inglorious ease by sinqjly accepting 
Philip’s patronage, but she elected to play the daring game, and 
won. Her methods were tortuous. She lied unblushingly, but she 
was an adept at avoiding acts which palpably would prove beyond 
a doubt that she was lying. The Spanish ambfissador lived inider 
a perpetual conviction that she was rushing on her own ruin —that 
she would drive his master to choose between the deplorable alter- 
natives of fighting on her behalf or allowing the Queen of France 
and Scotland to become Queen of England also — that the Catholics 
would rise to dethrone her. But her calculations were soimd, and 
Norfolk himself commanded her armies and served her loyally in a 
policy which, in his opinion, ought never to have been initiated- 
She never allowed herself to be bullied or cajoled ; but she per- 
petually kept alive the impression that a little more bullying or a 
little more cajolery might turn the scale. And she drove the French 
out of Scotland. 

All the intriguing at this time about suitors for the hand of 
Elizabeth is mixed up with the scandals associated with the name 
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of Lord Robert Dudley (afterwards made Earl of Leicester), a son The 
of the traitor Duke of Northumberland. Lord Robert, although 
a married man, was allowed an intimacy with the Queen which 
not only points conclusively to an utter absence of delicacy in the 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, but filled the entire 
Court circle with the gravest apprehensions. It was the current 
belief that if Dudley could get free of his wife, Elizabeth would 
maiTy him, and that this desire was at the back of her vacillation. 
The affair was brought to an acute stage by the sudden death of 
Amy Robsart, Dudley^s wife, in September ; when already for some 
time past, his innumerable enemies had been hinting that he meant 
to make away with her. The facts are obscm-e ; but the impression 
given by the evidence is that she was murdered, though not with 
the direct connivance of her husband. Still, the suspicion of his 
guilt was so strong that if the Queen had married him she would 
have strained the loyalty of her most loyal subjects probably to 
breaking point. Yet so keen was her delight in playing with fire 
thjat it was many months before English statesmen began to feel 
that the danger was past; while overtures were certainly made on 
Dudley’s behalf to the Spanish Ambassador, De Quadra, to obtain 
Philip’s sanction and support, in return for a promise that the Old 
Religion should be restored. Sussex alone expressed a conviction 
that Elizabeth would find her own salvation in marrying for Love* 
Every one else was convinced that, whatever might be her infatuation 
for Dudley, marriage with him would spell total ruin for her: and 
there was a general belief that Norfolk and others would interfere 
in arms if necessary ; while the secret marriage of Lady Katharine 
Grey (who stood next in succession under Henry’s will) to Lord 
Hertford, son of the Protector Somerset, was suspected of being 
a move to which even Cecil was privy, for placing her on the throne 
should the worst befall. At last, when the limit of endurance was 
almost reached, Elizabeth finally declared that she was not going 
to marry the favourite. Judging her conduct by her whole career, 
it would seem that she never really contemplated the commission 
of so fatal a blunder, but could not resist the temptation of tor- 
menting her best friends, and torturing politicians of every kind 
with uncertainty — perhaps even of half believing herself that she 
actually would set all adverse opinion at defiance if she chose. 

From one suitor at any rate Elizabeth felt herself freed by the 

17 
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The death of the young French King in December. The main interest of 
Hugue- Erance in the Scottish Crown was thereby ended ; more than that, 
the Huguenot Bourbons, who stood in France next in succession to 
the sons of Katharine de Medici, recovered for the time much of their 
power. The political arguments in favour of the Arran marriage 
lost enough of their force to enable the English Queen to brave the 
wrath of the Congregation and finally decline the Hamilton alliance. 
It is of interest to find Paget, once again called in to her Counsels, 
declaring in favour of a Huguenot alliance, in despite of Spain. 

The Pope The position of the Huguenots in France, and the proposed 
resuscitation of the Council .of Trent under the auspices of Pope 
Pius IV., who had succeeded Paul in 1559, had revived ideas of 
Protestant representation therein ; and Elixjibeth, after her fashion, 
played with the hopes of the Catholic party, at home and abroad, 
that she might be drawn into pai’ticipation. It was only when it had 
become perfectly clear that the admission of the Papal Supremacy 
was a condition precedent, that these hopes were dashed, and the 
proposal that a papal Nuncio should be received in England, with 
which the Queen had been coquetting, was definitely declined ; while 
Philip was obliged to intimate to the Pope that he must not launch 
against the recalcitrant England ecclesiastical thunderbolts whicli 
would involve him in war, whether against or on behalf of Elizabeth. 
1561 ^ In the meantime however, both the Catholic party in Scotland 

Mary sails Congregation were hoping to bring Mary back from France, 

Scotland and to control her policy when she should arrive. For the Protes- 
tants felt now that without foreign interference they could hold 
their own. Elizabeth had rejected their scheme for bnnging the 
union of the crowns in reach by the Arran marriage: they were 
now bent on the alternative course of inducing Eliziibeth to ac- 
knowledge their own Queen as her heir presumptive. Mary herself 
was more than ready for the adventure. Elizabeth refused her 
a passage through England which might easily have Ixjen utilised, 
especially in the North, for the organisation of a Stewart party 
within the realm ; while on the other hand it would obviously be 
an easy thing for an “accident” to happen while the Scots Queen 
was running the gauntlet of her ships on the seas. But Mary was 
nothing if not daring. In August, accompanied l>y her Guise uncle, 
D’Elboeuf, she set sail from the “ pleasant land of France,” and four 
days later, without disaster, the Queen of Scots landed at Leith. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ELIZABETH (ii), 1561-68— QUEENS AND SUITORS 

O N August 19th, 1561, Mary Stewart returned to Scotland ; 

in May 1568, she left her kingdom for ever. During 
seven years, what she did, what she was accused of doing, what she 
was expected to do, what she intended to do, formed the subject of 
the keenest interest and anxiety in England at the time ; and the 
problems and mysteries of those years, never unravelled to this 
day, never with any certainty to be unravelled at all, continued to 
perplex English statesmen and to complicate the situation in Eng- 
land for nearly nineteen years more. We shall have to follow them 
therefore in much greater detail than would a priori seem justifi- 
able in a volume ostensibly dealing not with Scottish but with 
English History. 

During these same years it may be said that the great antagon- 
isms were formulated, which were to rend the two great Continental 
monarchies for forty years to come. Thus in order to follow the 
subsequent story efficiently even from the purely English point of 
view, we must devote what may seem somewhat disproportionate 
attention to foreign affairs, which do not appear at first sight to 
have a very intimate connexion with events in England. For 
France these events may be summed up as the opening of the set 
struggle between Catholics and Huguenots ; for Spain, as the 
preliminaries to the revolt of the Netherlands ; while for all Europe, 
the efPective sessions of the Council of Trent laid down finally the 
sharp dividing line between Protestant and Catholic — terms which 
have a well defined political meaning, in neither case identical with 
their original or correct theological import, in which latter sense 
half the Protestant world continued to assert its claim to member- 
ship in the Catholic Church. 

That Council reassembled under the auspices of Paul’s successor, 
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heir and the hope of the Huguenots; for his mother Jeanne of 
Navarre had not followed her husband in his apostasy. A great 
battle, indecisive in result, was fought at Dreiix, in which each of 
the commanders, Conde and Montmorency, fell into the hands of 
their antagonists ; and then, in February 1563, Francis of Guise was 
assassinated by the fanatic Poltrot. About the same time died two 
of his brothers, D’Auinale and the Grand Prior. The result was 
the termination of the war by the Peace of Amboise, practically 
confirming the recent edict of toleration. Katharine still refused 
to adopt the policy, urged on her by Spain as well as by the Guise 
faction, of suppressing the Huguenots by the sword. The Hugue- 
nots, however, believing that Katharine was merely actuated by 
motives of expediency, and would seek to crush them if a favourable 
opportunity offered, organised with a view to enforcing their de- 
mands in arms, and again took the field in 1567, thereby deciding 
the Regent in the policy which they had — up to this time perhaps 
erroneously — attributed to her. For the time being, however, the 
war was closed in the spring of 1568, by a treaty confirming the 
terms of the previous Peace of Amboise. 

( 3 ) The The NetWlands or Low Countries was the general title of a 
landH'nd pi'ovinces, coiTesponding in area roughly but not accurately 

Spain to the modem States of Holland and Belgium. These provinces, 
originally independent States, but latterly associated in a loose 
federation, had owned allegiance to the Dukes of Burgundy, and so 
had passed in due course to Charles V., who in turn ti’ansferred 
them to Philip shortly before his own alxiication of the Spanish 
crown. The institutions within the provinces varied, as did the 
character and race of their populations : but in general their in- 
dustrial development was of a high standard, and their wealth was 
of great importance to the Spanish monarchy. At the hands 
of Charles, who was brought up as a Netherlander, they enjoyed 
considerable favour; but Philip, by instinct and training, was a 
Spaniard, who looked on them as a paying appanage of Spain, had 
no sympathy with them, and no regard for their political organisa- 
tions, and did not set foot among them after 1559, Before that 
year, most of his time since his marriage with Mary had been spent 
there; but in 1559 he departed, leaving as Governor his sister 
Margaret of Parma, and ignoring the nobility of the country. 

The Reformation doctrines had obtained a very extensive hold,* 
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more particularly in the Northern provinces; but had been sup- 
pressed with considerable rigour by Charles, who early established 
the Inquisition in the country. By Philip the severities were in- 
creased, and the government of Margaret of Parma was conducted 
on the like intolerant principles : her chief adviser being Philipps 
nominee, Cardinal Granvelle. The native nobles — at whose head 
were Egmont, Horn, and William (the Silent), Prince of Orange^ 
and Count of Nassau — as well as the burghers, were indignant at 
the encroachment on the constitutional liberties of the provinces 
by the appointment of foreigners to offices of State, and by the 
presence of Spanish troops ; and the removal of both was demanded. 

The multiplication of bishops and endowment of the new bishop- 
rics constituted another grievance. The troops had to be with- 
drawn, and in 1564 Granvelle left the Netherlands to join his 
master in Spain; but Philip’s determination to bring the whole 
country into the system of Spanish despotism remained unchanged : 
and whereas the whole population was in favour of general religious 
toleration, he insisted, in the face of remonstrance, on intensifying 
instead of relaxing the edicts against the Reformed doctrines. To 
avoid the persecution, multitudes of Flemish weavers left the country, 
to be welcomed by Elizabeth in England, which was rapidly sup- 
planting the commercial supremacy of the Low Countries. 

In 1565 it was generally believed that Katharine de Medici was 1566 
concerting measures, with the Duke of Alva on behalf of Spain, for 
the suppression of heretics ; and this brought matters in the Nether- Nether- 
lands to a head. In 1566 a League, widespread though not openly 
supported by the greatest nobles, was formed for the abolition of the 
Inquisition, an institution, introduced forty years before by Charles 
V., which had worked as mercilessly as in Spain. The supporters of 
the league included Lewis of Nassau, brother of William of Orange ; 
it was known as the Compromise, and its adherents were nick-named 
the Gmius^ or beggars. The general ferment resulted in violent 
anti“‘‘ idolatry ” riots, accompanied by great destruction of Church 
property. The disturbances were quieted down by the exertions of 
Egmont and William of Orange ; the Governor, Margaret of Parma, 
promising the concessions they advised. Philip however was en- 
raged, repudiated the concessions, and in 1567 sent Alva with an 
army of Spanish and Italian veterans to restore order. Margaret, 

1 William was a Netherlander in virtue of the lordship of Breda. 
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finding herself virtually superseded, retired. Alva’s conception of 
order was the enforcement of the worst type of combined military 
and ecclesiastical tyranny. Egmont (a Catholic), and Horn, though 
both had rendered the Government conspicuous assistance, were 
arrested; Orange escaped by retiring to his German dominions. 
Not Protestants only, but even Maximilian who now occupied the 
Imperial throne in succession to Ferdinand, remonstrated ; yet Philip 
obstinately encouraged Alva to go on his way. William of Orange 
avowed himself a Protestant; and in the spring a mixed army of 
Netherlanders, Huguenots, and Germans, took the field under Lewis 
of Nassau. The revolt of the Netherlands may be reckoned as 
dating from the first engagement, at Heiligerlee, in May 1568. 
The Spaniards were worsted, and as an immediate consequence, 
Egmont and Horn were sent to the block. 

Elizabeth, The arrival of Mary Stewart in Scotland brings her personality 
more intimate relation with that of Elizabeth than before. 

Suitors The problem of finding bridegi'ooms politically and personally 
acceptable to the two queens becomes particularly prominent. 
Arran, flatly declined by Elizabeth, becomes for a time one of her 
cousin’s actual suitors. The Archduke Charles becomes a possible 
candidate for either. Dudley, still looked upon as Elizabeth’s 
favoured lover, is offered by her to Mary as a husband. Now, too, 
we first meet with Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley,^ whose mother, 
Lady Lennox, was daughter of Margaret Tudor by her second hus- 
band, the young man himself being a possible successor to the 
English throne. Being an English as well as a Scottish subject, 
brought up in England and tWefore not, like Mary — whatever 
her claims by descent — an alien, that technical ground for disput- 
ing her succession did not apply to him. He too was mentioned as 
a possible suitor both for Elizabeth’s and for Mary’s hand. Then 
there was Don Carlos, son of Philip of Spain by his first wife, to 
whom Mary had a political inclination ; or again there was for her 
a possibility of marrying her dead husband’s brother, the boy-king 
Charles IX. of France. Mary herself, it must be remembered, was 
still some months short of nineteen when she landed at Leith. 
And it was a matter of grave political importance to Elizabeth, 
who should be the man to share the Scottish throne, 

^See Appendix A, iii. 
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Mary’s reception was austere not to say brutal on the part of 1562 
Knox and his friends; but the Earl of Murray (as Lord James 
Stewart soon after became) and Maitland, confident now in the 
security of Protestantism, were not disposed to subordinate polities 
to zealotry. They were ready for a degree of toleration. Their 
ultimate goal was the union of the crowns ; and they . wished Mary 
to repose her confidence on them. They would not press her to 
ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, at any rate unless she was formally 
recognised as heir presumptive of England. Mary, for her part, 
though holding by her own faith, was not slow to perceive that for 
the present at least she must not challenge the Informers. Her 
first business was conciliation. 

The year 1562 was not far advanced when the first Huguenot 
war broke out in France. Conde was soon making overtures to 
Elizabeth, and her Protestant counsellors, headed by Cecil, were 
zealous that she should lend his party active support, with the 
restoration of Calais to England as the price. Philip of Spain, bent 
on suppressing the Netherlands heretics, was strongly on the side 
of the Guises, and threatened Elizabeth if she should venture, to 
intervene. The house of the Spanish Ambassador in London was 
the centre of much Catholic intriguing; and much of what was 
going on was betrayed to Cecil by a secretary. Elizabeth was angry 
enough, but could not afford an open rupture with Philip, who, now 
that Mary was no longer Queen of France, might find it in his 
interest to support hei’ pretensions to the English throne. On the » 
other hand, the French Queen-mother could not now view with 
complacency the succession of Mary with her Guise connexions, 
coupled with the possibility of her matrimonial alliance either with 
the Spanish Don Carlos or the Habsburg Archduke Charles. Eliza- 
beth’s own desire now was to be in amity with Mary, and to have; 
her married to some one who would not be dangerous. For a long 
time she dallied with the idea of meeting Mary with a view to a 
settlement as to the ratification of the Edinburgh treaty and her 
recognition as heir presumptive; and Catholic hopes ran high. But 
the successes of the Guise party in France forced her hand by 
alarming the Protestants. She had to decline the meeting with 
Mary, and at least to make a show of enforcing the laws against 
attendance at Mass more energetically. She had, in fact, been let- 
ting herself believe that she could indulge her personal predilection 
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for the more ceremonial worship of the old faith ; but as usual when 
a crisis seemed really imminent, her personal predilections were sup- 
pressed for the time. 

1562-63 As the year went on, the intrigue witli Conde reached a point 
Sd at which the Huguenot leader actually handed over Havre to the 
Hugue- English, and promised the restitution of Calais; and before the 
autumn was far advanced, the town was garrisoned, and a troop of 
English — ignoring instructions from home — went to join Condd. 
The colour for Elizabeth’s action was that the Guises had usurped 
the government, and that they palpably and avowedly directed 
their policy to the injury of England; also that slie was entitled 
to take measures to ensure the restoration of Calais, promised by 
treaty. The fighting went steadily against the Huguenots, and 
Elizabeth made the mistake — ^in which the country supported her 
even with passion — of holding Conde to his promise as to Calais, 
instead of applying herself to the establishment of the Huguenots 
as a powerful Anglophil anti-Guise party. Tlirowing over the 
method which had so successfully cleared Scotland of the French,/ 
she staked everything on the recovery of Calais, forced half Condi’s 
friends to look upon him as something very like a traitor, and 
alienated Huguenot sentiment completely. The battle of Dreux 
in December, followed early in the next year by the murder of 
Guise, led to the truce of Amboise, in April, between the warring 
factions; England was left in the lurch. A desperate effort was 
made to retain the grip on Havre, but an outbreak of the plague 
among the gairison ruined all chance of success. It fell, and with 
it the last hope of recovering Calais (July 1563). It was not till 
the spring of 1564} that the French war was formally terminated 
by the treaty of Troyes, when the English, after much vain 
haggling, found themselves obliged to accept the French terihs. 
S^lish Queen had been stricken with small- , 

Suites- pox and her life all but despaired of ; so that the grave problem of 
the Succession assumed a momentary prominence. Henry’s Will 
had never been set aside; but no one would have viewed with 
favour the claims of the Greys. Mary of Scotland, the heir by 
inheritance, was an alien, and abhorrent to the Protestants. 
Darnley was the only remaining claimant of Tudor stock ; ^ while 
the House of York had still representatives living, in two grandsons 
^ Except the Clifford or Stanley branch, junior to the Greys. See Front. 
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of the old Countess of Salisbury executed by Henry — the Earl of 
Huntingdon and Arthur Pole, the latter of whom did actually 
become the centre of a still-born plot. What would have hap- 
pened had the Queen died at this juncture it is impossible to guess : 
happily for England, she recovered. But the interest attaching to 
Mary’s course was intensified. 

The Scots Queen had in the meantime ostensibly given her 
support to Murray and Maitland, accompanying her half-brother 
on an expedition to crush Huntly, the head of the Catholic 
nobility. Murray and Maitland did their best during the early 
months of 1563 to force the recognition of their Queen as Eliza- 
beth’s heir by the menace of her marriage with the Prince of Spain ; 
Elizabeth in tui*n did her own best to induce Mary to marry 
Dudley,- whom she later on raised to the rank of Earl of Leicester. 
This union however was one which neither Mary herself nor any 
of her counsellors would accept ; and when the year closed, Knox 
and the extreme Calvinists were grimly assimilating the to them 
portentous probability that she would end by maiTying either Don 
Carlos or the young King of France — either event threatening the 
restoration of the Old Church in Scotland. 

The civil war in France ended, as we saw, in the triumph of 1564 
the Politiques. The corollary was the treaty of Troyes 
England in the spring of 1564. The French court was now ^dis- 
posed to be friendly towards Elizabeth ; the Guises had lost weight 
by the death of the Duke ; Philip of Spain saw nothing to gain by 
further embroilments; so the chances of Mary’s marriage either 
with his son or with Charles IX. were small. The Scots Queen 
began to give Darnley a leading place in her own mind, feeling 
that a marriage with him would give a double claim to the English 
succession, and one in favour of which the whole of the English 
Catholics would be united. So far Elizabeth had only urged her 
to marry an English nobleman, with an implication that Leicester ^ 
was intended. Mary tried to extract approval for Darnley, but 
with the result only that Leicester was definitely and explicitly 
nominated. Yet even on behalf of her favourite, the English 
Queen would not commit herself on the subject of the succession. 

On the other hand, with the exception of Maitland ,of Lethington 
who was not actually opposed to the Darnley marriage on con- 

^ Dudley was not in fact raised to the Earldom till the year was well advanced. 
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dition of Elizabeth’s public approval, the Scottish Protestants were 
very unfavourable to that solution. So the year passed in perpetual 
diplomatic fencing, Mary trying to draw Darnley to Scotland, while 
Elizabeth kept him at her own court, to which he with both his 
parents had been attached for many year's past. It is not a little 
curious to find all this intriguing crossed by a proposal from 
Katharine de Medici that King Charles should marry not Mary 
but Elizabeth, who was eighteen years his senior : while Elizabeth 
herself was trying to revive the idea of her o wn marriage with the 
Archduke Charles, whose brother Maximilian had just succeeded 
Ferdinand as Emperor. In February 1565, Elizabeth found it no 
longer possible to prevent Darnley’s return to Scotland, and in April 
it was tentatively announced that he was to be Mary’s husband. 

It is not impossible^ that privately Elizal)eth had expected 
and desired that Mary should jeopardise her position precisely in 
this manner, counting on the animosity to the marriage not only 
of Baiox’s party but of all the adherents of the rival house of 
Hamilton- If so she was justified in the event. But ])ublicly she 
expressed a strong disapproval, which took colour from the risk 
that the marriage might serve to rally the English Catholics in 
support of the joint Stewart succession. At any rate, whether 
Mary merely miscalculated the political forces; or, weary of the 
shackles which preachers and politicians sought to impose on her, 
determined to take her own way at last at any cost ; or allowed 
herself to be swayed by an unaccountable fancy for the person of 
her young cousin, a spoilt, arrogant, and vicious boy ; marry him 
she did, at the end of July: in defiance of the sentiment of all 
her Protestant subjects, half of whom were really afraid of the 
attempted revival of Catholic domination, while the rest foresaw, 
at the best, the gravest political complicatioas, and the revival of 
internecine clan and family feuds and intrigues. Mary however 
had not taken the step until she was sure in the first place that 
there was no prospect of her marriage with Don Carlos, and had in 
the second place received assurances of support from Philip ® if she 

^ The case for this view is effectively put in Lang, Hist of Smtlani^ ii., pp. 
136 ff. ; and cf, Creighton, Queen Elisabeth, p. 87, 

*C/. Hume, Love Affairs of Mar^ Queen of Scots, p. 262. Mary was aiming 
at a Catholic combination under Philip, with the active co-operation of Rome. 
Cecil smd Elizabeth however had good reason from experience to count on Spain’s 
immobility, and may very well have counted also on Darnley’s imbecility. They 
knew him. 
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married Darnley. For a girl of two and twenty, working single 
handed, it was an exceedingly clever move — on the hypothesis that 
Philip was capable of taking open action, and Darnley of acting 
with common decency and common intelligence. 

The Protestant lords however were not unanimous. Maitland Mary and 
and the Douglases did not join Murray and the Hamiltons who, 
even before the actual marriage, were practically in open rebellion. 

But Mary was now playing for her own hand ; if she had any 
trusted counsellor it was her deformed Italian secretary, David 
Rizzio. She dropped diplomatic fencing, Elizabeth, who had 
been privately sending money to Murray, remonstrated on his 
behalf; but Mary asserted her right to deal with her own rebellious 
subjects. Now, as always, she maintained that she had no intention 
of subverting the Protestant religion, though she desired the same 
freedom for Catholics as for Calvinists. But she would not submit 
to dictation; and any promises she was willing to make were 
conditional on the recognition first of herself and her heii’s and 
afterwards of Lady Lennox’s heirs, as Elizabeth's successors. At 
the end of August she marched against Murray and the insurgents ; 
they however avoided battle. On October 6th Murray and his 
principal adherents crossed the Border. A little later he was 
allowed to present himself at the English court, where Elizabeth^ 
publicly rated him, and declared that she would never assist rebels 
against their lawful sovereign. Murray, who had just written to 
Cecil that he would “ never have enterprised the action but that 
he had been moved thereto by the Queen ” of England, accepted 
Elizabeth's lecture without protest. 

The expulsion of Murray from Scotland did not hinder the The 
coming tragedy ; perhaps it had the contrary effect. The lords 
round Mary were bitterly aggrieved by Rizzio's influence ; Darnley 1566 
long before he was six months married, chose to be jealous of the 
secretary, a sentiment carefully fostered by the lords. The common 
hatred united them in a “ band " for the murder of Rizzio, of which 
Sadler, the Enghsh envoy, was cognisant ; Murray probably knew 
just so much as he chose to know. The plot was carried out 
in March. The conspirators broke into Mary's room at Holyrood, 
and butchered Rizzio almost before her eyes. 

^ Froude, viii., pp. 213 ff. (Ed. 1864) : with which cf. Lang, Bist, Scotland, ii.f 
pp. 150 ff,, and apthorities there cited. 
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It may be doubted whether Mary ever forgave any one who was 
implicated or supposed to be implicated in that outrage. For her 
husband, as the offence in him was foulest and the insult from him to 
her deepest, she assuredly conceived and cherished a bitter loathing. 
But there was one man who had always been ready to champion 
her cause, the daring, reckless, ruffianly James Hepbuim, Earl of 
Both well, who nevertheless was no mere swash-biickler, l)Lit accord- 
ing to Scottish standards of the day, a man of education^ and 
even, it would seem, of some culture. From this time, Bothwell 
was her one ally. She had the policy and the self-control to profess 
a deshe for reconciliation even with Daniley: to receive Mun-ay 
and even Lethington into apparent favour. But Darnley's brief 
rapprochement with the lords was soon over; his intolerable 
arrogance was made the worse by his contemptilnlity. Three 
months after Rizzio^s murder, the envy of the Virgin Queen of 
England was roused by the birth of a son to Mary, The liistory 
of the following months becomes a chaos ol' which there are a 
dozen conflicting versions. The one clear fact is that another 
‘‘ band ” was formed to put Darnley out of the w'ay. There were 
pretences at attempted reconciliation between Mary and Darnley, 
while the Queen’s relations with Bothwell were so intimate as to 
produce rumours no less scandalous than those winch had prevailed 
about Elizabeth and Dudley. Darnley fell ill ; abetter appearance 
than usual of reconciliation was patched up. Tlie sick man was 
Kiik o’ conveyed to Kirk o’ Field, a house near Edinburgh, where Mary 
joined him. Thence one evening she went to Holyrood to attend 
a bridal masque. That night the house was blown up ; Darnley’s 
unscathed corpse was found in the garden. 

From the tangled mass ^ of letters, narratives, and confessions, 
it remains, and will for ever remain, impossible to ascertain more 
than a fragment of the real truth. As to many of tiui documents, 
it is hard to say whether the theory of their genuineness or of their 
forgery is the more incredible. For the confessions, every man 
had a dozen good reasons for sheltering soi|e of the guilty, 
implicating some of the innocent, and garbling the actual facts. ; 
That the thing was done by Bothwell is absolutely certein ; it is 

^ Lang, Hist. Scotland, ii«, p, i68. 

® The e'vidence has been discussed in many volumes. The most judicial 
examination with which the present writer is acquainted is that in Mr. I.ang’s 
Mystery of Mary Stewart, summarised in bis History of Scotland, ii., pp, i68 ff. 
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hardly less doubtful that both Maitland and Morton helped to 
hatch the plot ; there is no conclusive proof that Mary was active 
in it. No single act can be brought home to her which was 
necessaiily incompatible with innocence — or with guilt. It is 
the accumulation of suspicious cii’cumstances which makes the 
presumption lean heavily to guilt ; but it remains no more than 
a presumption; no jury would have been justified in convicting. 

Her accusers had a strong case ; but they tried to strengthen it by 
inventing or suborning additional evidence palpably false, with the 
result of discrediting the whole — and her friends adopted the same 
tactics. That both Mary and MuiTay knew that soTne plot 
existed, and that neither of them stirred a finger to frustrate it, 
is hardly an open question. 

Guilty in the fullest sense or not guilty, Mary's detestation of 
Darnley was notorious ; and within three months of the murder 
she was the wife of the man whom the whole world accounted the 
murderer. Naturally^ the whole world believed that she was 
BothwelPs accomplice in the act, and his mistress before it. There 
was a show at least of the maniage being brought about by force. 

A formal attempt at investigation into the murder had collapsed. 
Bothwell had his supporters ; he kidnapped the Queen and Maitland 
— not one of his supporters — with her. A scandalous divorce was 
pronounced between him and his wife, and Mary wedded him. 

The only credible explanation is that she was over-mastered by a 
passion for the daring ruffian who at least had always stood by her. 

The lords — accomplices in the murder with the rest — were almost 
immediately in arms to “rescue” the Queen, who took the field by 
her husband's side. The opposing forces met at Carberry Hill; 
Bothwell, seeing the contest to be hopeless, fled ; Mary surrendered. 

The Queen was forthwith imprisoned in Lochleven Castle; Mary 
and just at this time the famous^casket of letters from Mary 
Bothwell was seized, in the custody of a servant of BothwelFs. Of 
the documents subsequently produced as having formed part of 
that collection, the experts are totally unable to prove decisively 
whether any or all are genuine, or forged, or a mixture of forgeries 
and transcripts from genuine originals; though on the whole the 
last hypothesis is the least incredible of the three. 

All this took place in June. Elizabeth was now suggesting 
that the baby prince James should be sent to her safe-keeping; 
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Murray there were similar hints — mutatis mutandis~-'iTom France. The 
made Scots lords played off French and English against each other, and 
kept the child in their own hands. There was a strong desire in 
some quarters that Mary should be put to death ; she was actually 
compelled, at the end of July, to sign her abdication in favour of 
the infant Janies. Soon after Murray arrived from France, whither 
he had gone shortly after the murder, and she assented to his ap- 
pointment as Regent— indeed begged him to undertake it, having 
virtually no other course open. Both he and Lethington probably 
desired to protect her. Meantime however, Elizabeth was demanding 
her release, the successful rebellion of subjects against their lawful 
prince being by no means to her liking. Murray, however, felt 
that such a course could only involve civil war, and if pressed would 
force him to have Mary executed on the strength of the evidence, 
genuine or forged, of her complicity in the murder of Diirnley. 
Yet it was universally believed that many of the lords now with 
Murray were no less guilty; over their heads too the sword was 
hanging by a thread. Murray as Regent ruled with vigour ; and 
his enforcement of the anti-Catholic laws soon roused the hostility 
of that section. After many months of imprisonment, the Queen 
1568 succeeded in escaping from Lochleven in May (1568); but the 
Mary’s attempt to rally her followers was desperate. There was a fight at 
England ^Langside on May 18th ; Mary's party were completely routed ; she 
herself fled south; and on May 16th she crossed the Solway; be- 
coming, and remaining from thenceforth, Eiizal)eth*s prisoner. 

Thus, in June 1568, there was in France an uneasy truce be- 
tween Catholics and Huguenots ; in the Netherlands, the struggle 
between the Prince of Orange and Alva was just commencing ; in 
Britain, the Queen of Scots had just fallen into the power of her 
sister of England — di^raced in the eyes of the world by her 
marriage with Bothwell, and on almost all hands credited with the 
murder of Darnley ; so that whatever might happen it was certain 
that no foreign Power would have either the will or the means to 
intervene on her behalf. 

The affairs of Ireland will demand our attention ; but, as they 
did not at the time directly influence English policy, it will be 
more convenient to treat of them consecutively in a later chapter. 
The same may be said of the gi-eat sea-going movement, which was 
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now active and was in a few years’ time to be revealed as a feature 
of the first importance in the development of our island story ”, 

Here we will merely note that the consideration of these subjects is 
defeiTed. The progress however of the religious settlement, always 
a present factor in the relations of England with other Powers, 
requires to be treated 'pari passu with the other events of the 
period; as also do the relations between the Queen and her Par- 
liament. 

We have already obseiwed that Elizabeth had personal pre- England: 
dilections in favour of the ceremonial, if not the actual theological, 
position adopted by her father. The weightiest of her counsellors of the 
however, headed by Cecil and Bacon, succeeded in a more definite 
protestantising of the bench of bishops than the Queen herself would 
have desired. The formularies of the Church, confirmed by the Act 
of Uniformity, were very much easier to reconcile with Calvinism 
than with what Calvinists called idolatry, and in particular the 
abolition of the law of celibacy in itself had a very strong tendency 
to abolish the sense of differentiation between clergy and laity so 
essential to the old Catholic position. It may have been the con- 
sciousness of this which made Elizabeth feel and express with much 
freedom her own objection to married clerics. But Cecil and his 
party were alive to the fact that the religious cleavage was every- 
where becoming intensified as a political cleavage also ; that politi- 
cally, England would be obliged to declare for one side or the other, 
or would be rent in twain ; that danger to Elizabeth’s throne — and 
this she fully recognised herself — was much more likely to arise from 
Catholic than from Protestant quarters. Being therefore determined 
that she should take the Protestant side — whether from genuine 
religious conviction or from motives of political expediency — they 
steadily encouraged moderate Protestants of the type of Archbishop 
Parker, and others who were still more under the influence of the 
Swiss, or at least the Lutheran, reformers ; a course in which they 
were greatly aided by the direct hostility to Elizabeth of the Guise 
party in France. In that country, the Politiques found themselves 
driven into the Catholic camp ; in England, the Queen, whose per- 
sonal sentiments were not unlike those of Katharine de Medici, was 
reluctantly compelled by the force of circumstances to yield to her 
Protestant advisers. 

Elizabeth’s first Parliament was puritan in its tendencies, and 
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only fell short of that which had approved the second prayer-book 
of Edward. The bulk of the clergy still no doubt favoured the old 
religion, but it was the followers of the new lights who received 
promotion, and it was they who were encouraged by the Act of 
Uniformity. In many parts of the country, however, and especially 
in the North, the magnates countenanced a hardly veiled disre- 
gard of the new laws : and the Queen^s apparent inclination to find 
a way of recognising Mary as her successor, as well as her favour for 
crosses and disfavour for married clergy, raised the hopes of the 
Catholics. The Huguenot war in 1562 compelled her to change 
her tone, and enabled Cecil to enforce the law against attendance 
at Mass with greater vigour. The hi'st Parliament had been dis- 
solved in 1559 ; the second, which met in the beginning of 156B, 
was not less strenuously Protestant and opposed to the Stewart 
succession. It was only the determined stand of the Catholic peera 
which prevented sharp legislation against the Catholics in general ; 
and even as it was, the application of the oath of Supremacy was 
widened. Then Parliament was prorogued, and the affair of Havre 
caused the Huguenot alliance to cool. By the winter of 15641-5, 
the English Queen was irritating the bishops and the clergy, the 
most capable of whom were increasingly identifying themselves with 
puritan views, by insistence not altogether successful on obedience 
to the Act of Uniformity in the matter of vestments ; although it 
was notorious that there was strong feeling against some of the 
regulations, which in not a few instances were habitually ignored. 
The feeling was intensified by a lively suspicion that she really 
wished for the Darnley marriage which actually took place a few 
months later, though she was professedly urging I.ieicestePs suit, 
and beyond all doubt encouraged Murray and the Scottish Protes- 
tants to rebellion. 

It was not till the autumn of 1566 that Parliament reassembled ; 
more than ever determined to get the Queen committed to a 
marriage which should end the menace of the Stewart succession. 
This desire was in some cases the cause and in others the effect of 
a zealous protestantism. A Bill was introduced, at the instance of 
the Bishops acting on a vote of Convocation, to compel the clergy 
to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, a slight modifi- 
cation of Edward's Forty-two Articles ; but this was withdrawn 
after passing the Commons. The Queen was enraged by the auda- 
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city of the Commons in discussing the question of her mamage and 
the succession, and she attempted to suppress debate ; but was met 
with a stubborn insistence, headed by Cecil, on the constitutional 
rights of the House. Elizabeth had to give way ; but while on the 
question of principle the Parliament was victorious, it did not press 
the victory and the Queen was enabled to evade the immediate issue. 

The house voted supplies generously, after which she succeeded in 
dissolving it with a sharp reprimand and without definitely com- 
mitting herself on the subject either of her own maniage or of the 
succession. But this was hardly accomplished, when the murder of 
Damley, for the time being at least, divided the party which had 
hitherto supported Mary^s claim to the English throne. 

For some months, the question of Elizabeth's marriage was-jiie 
allowed to fall into abeyance ; but the effect of the murder was in Queen 
some degree counteracted by the imprisonment of Mary in Loch- Archduk 
leven, the appeal to chivah'y of a deserted, helpless, and lovely 
woman, and the very unattractive character of most of the men 
now at the head of the Scottish Government. The Stewart cause 
seemed to be in some danger of reviving, and once again the English 
Council began to urge the marriage with the Archduke Charles. 
Elizabeth pretended concurrence, but when she refused to promise 
that Charles should be allowed the free exercise of his own religion 
in England, it was no longer possible to doubt that she was merely 
playing with the idea ; while there were certainly a great many of 
her subjects who entirely sympathised with the ostensible grounds 
on which the negotiation was broken off. The prospect of a closer 
union with the House of Habsburg was dispelled, almost at the 
moment when the Scots Queen fell into Elizabeth's hands, and the 
standard of revolt against the Spanish system was being raised in 
the Netherlands. 
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chapter XVIII 

ELIZABETH (iii), 1668.7Z-THE CATHOLIC CHALLENGE 

TI) EPORE crossing the Solway, Mary wrote to Elizabeth throw- 
EKzabeth herself on her hospitality. She followed hard on the 

and Mary heels of her missiYe, and awaited the reply at Carlisle, where the 
Catholic gentlemen of the North rallied to receive her. The situa- 
tion indeed was a singularly embarrassing one for the English 
Queen. Mary claimed in fact that Elizabeth should either restore 
her, or allow her to appeal to those who would do so — ^that is, to 
France. To take her part unconditionally had its obvious dangers ; 
not less obvious were the dangers of acceding to the alternative 
demand. To detain her in England, on the other hand, would 
inevitably make her the centre of Catholic intrigue. The most 
convenient arrangement would be to X’estore her under conditions 
which would minimise her power of becoming dangerous; and, in 
the meantime, she was perhaps less to be feared under careful 
supervision in England than anywhere else. So Elizabeth took the 
line of informing her that if she cleared herself of the charges of 
crimes such as made it impossible to support her if she were guilty, 
she should be restored ; which being interpreted meant that there 
was to be an investigation, and Elizabeth would act on the finding. 
Murray on the other hand was in effect advised that the English 
Queen would not countenance him in levying war but that he 
might read between the lines of her instructions ; in view of course 
of the fear that the party opposed to Murray might seek to procure 
French intervention. 

Elizabeth was in fact in a position to dictate her own teims. 
Whatever right she might think fit to assume, whatever techmcal 
grounds she might assert for that right, Mary was eiOPectively in 
her power. The Scots Queen — transferred for greater safety to 
Bolton, away from the dangerous proximity of the Border — indig- 
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nantly repudiated the jurisdiction, demanded to be set at liberty, 
asseverated her own innocence. Elizabeth could not alSPord to set 
her at liberty; and with some plausibility declared that the inno- 
cence must be proved, before her rule could be re-imposed on a 
nation which had rejected it. Elizabeth quite evidently intended A Com- 
that the investigation should neither clear nor condemn her, Mary’s 
objections were perfectly compatible with innocence. Submission 
might be taken as implying the recognition of English suzerainty ; 
and if the investigation was to be carried just so far as suited her 
sister sovereign, if evidence was to, be admitted, tested, or sup- 
pressed, with a view not to ascertaining truth but to securing a 
convenient judgment, innocence was no sort of reason for welcoming 
enquiry.^ 

The plan of operations was that a Commission should be ap- 
pointed, before whom the Scots lords should answer for their 
rebellion ; obviously they would defend themselves on the ground 
of Maiy’s guilt of which they professed to hold ample proof in the 
casket of letters, which if genuine were assuredly damning. On the 
other hand, Maitland and others of the lords must have suspected 
at least that evidence of their own complicity in Barnley’s murder 
would be forthcoming. The English Protestants were convinced 
beforehand of Mary’s guilt ; they were too much interested in pre- 
venting her succession to the English throne to form an unbiased 
judgment; whereas her condemnation would have been a serious 
blow to the Catholic party, which included professing Protestants 
like Norfolk. Altogether, what Elizabeth desired was a com- 
promise between Mary and the Scots lords, by which both should 
assent to her restoration as queen with Murray as actual ruler, 
coupled with the confirmation of the unratified Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and the establishment of the Anglican form of worship as 
Elizabeth’s price. Her real difficulty perhaps was that she did not 
want Mary cleared to the world by the definite withdrawal of the 
charge of murder; she wanted the charge to be made and to be 
left indefinitely not-proven. 

The commission — Norfolk, Sussex, and Sadler, who had spent 

^ Mr. Froude (viii., Ed. 1866) informs us in one breath that Mary was impelled 
to protest by the consciousness of guilt (p. 253), but admits in the next that Elizabeth 
had no intention of allowing either her guilt or her innocence to be definitely 
proved (pp. 262, 270, 277). 
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chapter XVIII 

ELIZABETH (B), 1668-72— THE CATHOLIC CHALLENGE 

1568 T3 EFORE crossing the Solway, Mary wrote to Elizabeth throw- 
ElSabeth ^ herself on her hospitality. She followed hard on the 
and Mary heels of her missive, and awaited the reply at Carlisle, where the 
Catholic gentlemen of the North rallied to receive her. The situa- 
tion indeed was a singularly embarrassing one for the English 
Queen. Mary claimed in fact that Elizabeth should either restore 
her, or allow her to appeal to those who would do so — that is, to 
France. To take her part unconditionally had its obvious dangere ; 
not less obvious were the dangers of acceding to the alternative 
demand. To detain her in England, on the other hand, would 
inevitably make her the centre of Catholic intrigue. The most 
convenient arrangement would be to restore her under conditions 
which would minimise her power of becoming dangerous ; and, in 
the meantime, she was perhaps less to be feared under careful 
supervision in England than anywhere else. So Elizabeth took the 
line of informing her that if she cleared herself of the charges of 
crimes such as made it impossible to support her if she were guilty, 
she should be restored ; which being interpreted meant that there 
was to be an investigation, and Elizabeth would act on the findings. 
Murray on the other hand was in effect advised that the English 
Queen would not countenance him in levying war but that he 
might read between the lines of her instructions ; in view of course 
of the fear that the party opposed to Murray might seek to procure 
French intervention. 

Elizabeth was in fact in a position to dictate her own terms. 
Whatever right she might think fit to assume, whatever technical 
grounds she might assert for that right, Mary was effectively in 
her power. The Scots Queen — transfeixed for greater safety to 
Bolton, away from the dangerous proximity of the Border — indig- 
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nantly repudiated the jurisdiction, demanded to be set at liberty, 
asseverated her own innocence. Elizabeth could not afford to set 
her at liberty; and with some plausibility declared that the inno- 
cence must be proved, before her rule could be re-imposed on a 
nation which had rejected it. Elizabeth quite evidently intended A Com- 
that the investigation should neither clear nor condemn her, Mary^s 
objections were perfectly compatible with innocence. Submission 
might be taken as implying the recognition of English suzerainty ; 
and if the investigation was to be carried just so far as suited her 
sister sovereign, if evidence was to, be admitted, tested, or sup- 
pressed, with a view not to ascertaining truth but to securing a 
convenient judgment, innocence was no sort of reason for welcoming 
enquiry.^ 

The plan of operations was that a Commission should be ap- 
pointed, before whom the Scots lords should answer for their 
rebellion ; obviously they would defend themselves on the ground 
of Mary’s guilt of which they professed to hold ample proof in the 
casket of letters, which if genuine were assuredly damning. On the 
other hand, Maitland and others of the lords must have suspected 
at least that evidence of their own complicity in Damle/s murder 
would be forthcoming. The English Protestants were convinced 
beforehand of Mary’s guilt ; they were too much interested in pre- 
venting her succession to the English throne to form an unbiased 
judgment; whereas her condemnation would have been a serious 
blow to the Catholic party, which included professing Protestants 
like Norfolk. Altogether, what Elizabeth desired was a com- 
promise between Mary and the Scots lords, by which both should 
assent to her restoration as queen with Murray as actual ruler, 
coupled with the confirmation of the unratified Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and the establishment of the Anglican form of worship as 
Elizabeth’s price. Her real difficulty perhaps was that she did not 
want Mary cleared to the world by the definite withdrawal of the 
charge of murder; she wanted the charge to be made and to be 
left indefinitely not-proven. 

The commission — Norfolk, Sussex, and Sadler, who had spent 

^ Mr. Froude (viii., Ed. 1866) informs us in one breath that Mary was impelled 
to protest by the consciousness of guilt (p. 253), but admits in the next that Elizabeth 
had no intention of allowing either her guilt or her innocence to be definitely 
proved (pp. 262, 270, 277). 
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Oct. many years in Scotland as ambassador — was to sit at York in 
SSm s October. Thither came the Scots lords. Murray was prepared to 
at York rely upon the general charges of misgovemment, while privately 
submitting the evidence as to the murder to the Commissioners. 
Norfolk was staggered by the letter's, and very nearly threw up a 
scheme which the Catholic party had been hatching for his own 
man-iage with Mary. But Elizabeth's sudden discovery that this 
scheme existed filled her with alarm, and for the moment she 
cancelled the Commission. 

Doubts of For the course of events on the Continent was making the out- 
attitude complicated. The initial success of the Netherlanders 

had been very soon followed by the crushing disaster of Jemmingen, 
and the country seemed to be under Alva's heel. Catholicism in 
its most militant and merciless form was predominant; what if 
Philip, irritated by the practically open piracy of English ships in 
the Channel and elsewhere, should espouse the c^iuse of Mary ? De 
Silva, the ambassador whose relations with the English court were 
highly satisfactory, was replaced by the less diplomatic and more 
aggressive Don Guerau de Espes. The English envoy in Spain 
was so unguarded in his own religious professions as to give Philip 
fair ground for handing him his passports. If the English Catho- 
lics, irritated by the growth of Calvinism and the increased vigilance 
of Protestantism in England, founded new hopes on these signs of 
a changing attitude in Philip, their present loyalty might very soon 
alter its colour with Mary Stewart in England. 

Nov. It seemed safer then that the enquiry should be held in London, 

Ss^sion^t ^ increase in the number of the Commissioners. Of the 
West- Scots lords, Lethington was undoubtedly anxious that the murder 
mmster gj^ould be withdrawn. Nevertheless, at the sitting held at 

the end of November, Murray definitely put in the charge, produc- 
ing copies or translations of the Casket Letters. These the com- 
missioners examined; later on, they were shown the originals, 
which they judged to be genuine documents in the Queen's hand. 
Whether they were competent to test forgeries executed wi^ 
tolerable skill is at least open to question. The rest of the evidence 
produced was not only that of interested persons, but contained 
inconsistencies ; neither Mary herself nor her agents were ever put 
in possession of copies of the incriminating documents; one side 
only was heard. If it was Elizabeth's object to create in the minds 
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of the English lords a strong presumption that Mary was guilty, 
that purpose was successfully effected. Under such conditions 
Mary declined compromises. The Commission was broken up. 

The farce was over. Murray returned to Scotland: the Queen 
remained a prisoner in England, to be — with or without her own 
complicity — the centre of every papist plot till the final tragedy. 

So the mystery of Mary Stewart remains a mystery to this day. Comment 
That she was cognisant of the plot to murder Darnley is the niore°"q^jJy 
probable theory, in view of facts which no one denies ; yet those 
facts remain intelligible if she was innocent. There are no admitted 
facts which preclude her guilt : none which prove it conclusively. 

The various confessions of interested witnesses, voluntary or ex- 
torted, are untrustworthy. The genuineness of the Casket Letters 
is doubtful. No opportunity was given for cross-examining the 
witnesses or examining the letters. The world believed that Mary 
was guilty, however it may have been disposed to condone the 
guilt. The world was probably right. But to pretend that there 
was a fair or complete investigation — ^that Mary's guilt was proved 
before the Commission — is absurd. That Mary from first to last 
protested against being brought to the bar of an English tribunal 
— whose authority she could not acknowledge without implying a 
recognition of that suzerainty which Edward I of England had 
claimed, and Robert I. of Scotland had wiped out at Bannockburn 
— was entirely compatible with the innocence of a high-spirited and 
courageous princess: and would have been so, even if she could 
have counted on the absolute impartiality of her judges. Knowing 
that she could count on nothing of the kind, fully aware that 
Elizabeth herself would in fact be the judge, and suspecting with 
very good reason that any verdict pronounced by her would be shaped 
strictly with a view to her own political convenience, it is almost 
inconceivable that Mary should have acknowledged the jurisdiction 
merely because Innocence in the abstract ought to invite enquiry. 

Had Mary been less beautiful, less unfortunate, less of a heroine of 
romance, it is likely enough that she would find few champions ; 
but the pretence that she had a fair trial would still be none the 
less untenable. 

In the meantime, an incident had occurred which shows what Dec. 
an immense change had been taking place in England during theg^^^j 
ten years of Elizabeth's reign; how .completely the nation had Treasure 
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recovered confidence in itself. Throughout these years, English 
ships had been multiplying, English sailors had been ignoring the 
Spanish and Portuguese monopolies of ocean traffic, and English 
captains had been, with only the most perfunctory official discourage- 
ment, and under colour of the flimsiest pretexts or of no pretext at 
all, indulging in what was virtually piracy. Now, the religious 
struggle, after a few months' smouldering, had again broken out 
in France. La Rochelle, the Huguenot head-quarters, was a nest of 
privateers, with whom the English adventurers consorted, and the 
water-way for Spanish ships to the Nethei’Iands was infested with 
dangers. Alva was in want of money. Philip borrowed a great 
sum from the Genoese bankers. The vessels conveying the bullion 
were forced to put into English ports, in fear of capture. Eliza- 
beth was not ready to declare war in favour of the revolted pro- 
vinces; but Cecil was extremely anxious to render them all the 
help possible short of declaring war. The treasure-ships had sailed 
into a trap. Don Guerau invited Elizabeth to send them on under 
escort to the Netherlands ; she replied that as the money belonged 
not to Philip but to the Genoese bankem, who would not object, 
she intended to boiTOw it herself. Don Guerau was fuiious, and 
sent messages to Alva, who promptly seized all English goods and 
persons in the Netherlands. With equal promptitude, all Spaniards 
and Spanish goods were seized in England. The balance of loss 
was heavily in favour of the English. 

It seemed most probable that this astonishingly audacious pro- 
ceeding must result either in the fall of Cecil, to whom it was due, 
or in open war with Spain, and the immediate committal of Eng- 
land to the formation of a Protestant League ; which might force 
the English Catholics in their turn directly to espouse the cause of 
Mary. The reception given in this country shortly before to the 
Cardinal of Chatillon, Coligny's brother, was a symptom of Cecil's 
Protestant policy, and he at least was probably willing enough that 
any tendency of the English Catholics towards revolt should be 
precipitated rather than delayed. 

The Even Cecil however was not anxious for open war, while Eliza- 

incfdent always shrank from that last extremity. On the other side, 
passed Philip had three very good reasons for passing over the afli’ont he 
had received. First, the Netherlands were giving him enough to do 
for the time. Secondly, Don Guerau was satisfied that the downi^siE 
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of Cecil and the reversal of his policy were imminent. Thirdly, the 
French court would assuredly subordinate religious questions to the 
political gain of uniting with England against him. A definite 
league between Conde and the English might have averted that 
danger, by driving the French Catholics to make common cause with 
Spain ; but any immediate prospect of such a solution of the en- 
tanglement vanished when the Huguenots were defeated and Conde 
himself killed at the battle of Jamac in May. The result of that 
event was the immediate prohibition, of the English adventurers 
from joining the Huguenot fleet of Rochelle and sailing under the 
Huguenot flag ; as many of them had been in the habit of doing. 

In May, then, the risk of a ruptui-e between the Fi*ench Govern- 
ment and England, and of the formation of a univemal Protestant 
league, was over for the time at least ; and within a few months, in 
England, the Northern Earls, by a premature rising, inflicted a 
severe blow on their own party, and decided" large numbers of the 
Catholics to take their stand as in the first place patriots and 
loyalists. 

What we have called the Catholic party included many pro- The 
fessing Protestants — i,e. men who conformed with entire equanimity, 
yet would have preferred to see the old worship restored ; such as 
Norfolk. Extreme men saw in the union of the Duke with Mary a 
prospect of immediately placing the captive Queen on the English 
throne. The moderate men wanted the marriage, accompanied by 
her recognition as heir presumptive. There were others outside the 
Catholic connexion who dreamed rather of Mary under the circum- 
stances conforming to the Anglican faith. Norfolk dallied with all 
three. There was a moment when Elizabeth herself might have 
been persuaded to assent ; but the Duke missed his opportunity, 
and she, reverting to a conviction that the marriage would soon be 
followed by her own assassination, presently forbade it, and sum- 
moned Norfolk to answer for his loyalty. After brief hesitation 
he surrendered himself and was confined in the Tower : but the 
Northern Earls, Northumberland and Westmorland, believing that 
they must strike at once if at all, rose and marched to deliver 
Mary from Tutbury — ^whither she had been suddenly conveyed to 
safe keeping, in the expectation of some such event. The rest of 
the Catholics however were not ready for such a venture ; being 
forced to make up their minds, they resolved to stand loyal. The 
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royal mustei’s wei-e quickly advancing to meet the insurgents, 
who presently concluded that the cause was hopeless, and fled. 
Northumberland was subsequently arrested and detained by Murray 
in Scotland : Westmorland made his way to Spain. Sussex received 
and carried out orders to punish with a heavy hand those who had 
taken part in the rebellion; and so without any great difficulty 
the one serious revolt of the reign was stamped out. 

The year 1570 had hardly opened when Elizabeth lost one of 
her most valuable allies by the murder of the Regent Murray, 
assassinated by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. Murray’s figure in 
history is a sombre one, and the sombreness is thrown into the 
greater relief by the picturesque brilliancy of his hapless sister. It 
was his fate to fight on the gloomy side ; to stand at the head of a 
nobility conspicuously sordid and unprincipled, half of whom, when 
not occupied in plotting against the life of a hereditary foe or a 
political rival, were posing as representatives of the ‘‘ godly ”~an 
attitude held to be entirely compatible with a total disregard for 
the decalogue. Perhaps there is no prominent statesman of his; 
times who came through the heavy ordeal of public life with cleanerj 
hands. There is no fair ground for associating him directly and> 
actively with any of the great crimes in one or another of which 
almost every one of the Scots lords had a share. When his sister 
manied Darnley, he took up arms against her: he did so again i 
when she married Both well : and on both occasions he was probably* 
obeying an elastic conscience. While he was endeavouring to flx j 
the odium of the Darnley murder on Mary, he must have been quite 
aware that both Lethington and Morton, his allies, were steeped in 
the guilt of it. But he could neither stand aside from the turmoil, 
nor pick and choose his associatea The political support or coun- 
tenance of Elizabeth seemed absolutely necessaiy to the cause of 
the Reformation in Scotland. A man of a more generous spirit 
would more than once have felt that the price was too high, that he 
was accepting a too ignominious position ; he stooped to a course 
which if not exactly dishonourable was perilously near it. But the 
part he was forced to play was the hardest and the most thankless 
imaginable ; and he played it with a constant effort to be tolerant, 
to be as just as circumstances permitted, to be true to himself. He 
was the one man in Scotland who had striven resolutely amid the 
kaleidoscopic chaos of factions to maintain some sort of order, some 
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sort of liberty, some sort of standard of public spirit. With his fall, 
anarchy became more rampant than ever, Elizabeth lamented, not 
without reason, that she had lost her best friend ; but while he lived 
she had not made his task the easier. 

^ In March, the Pope took the step which paralysed Catholicism March 
as an open political force in England, by issuing a Bull against 
Elizabeth which virtually declared loyalty to the Queen and loyalty position 
to the Faith to be incompatible ; yet since the profession of loyalty 
was to be condoned, every Catholic was ipso facto rendered suspect. 

The suspicion of disloyalty breeds the disease. Englishmen of the 
Roman Communion have a right to be proud that so many in those 
years of storm and stress neither relinquished their faith nor for- 
got their patriotism ; yet when their fellow-subjects had been thus 
absolved of their allegiance, the Protestants can hardly be blamed 
for being over-ready to assume that they were in league with the 
Queen’s enemies. The Pope could have done nothing calculated 
more thoroughly to translate the ordinary sentiment of loyalty 
into a passion of resentment against its opposite. 

The immediate situation however was fraught with sufficient The 
peril. Mary for the sake of liberty was by this time fairly ready ^tch 
to promise anything, and trust to the chapter of accidents to find 
some plausible ground for repudiating her promises later. Eliza- 
beth would have been glad enough to get her out of the country 
if she could by any means be rendered harmless. Once again, to 
the dismay of Cecil, a restoration, on terms, seemed probable, while 
the Queen herself showed a tendency to try at any cost to recover 
the support of the Catholics. In fact however, she would make up 
her mind to no decided course. But affairs in France suggested to 
her a new scheme which could be played with indefinitely. In spite 
of Jarnac, and of another defeat later in the year at Montcontour^ 
Coligny and the Huguenots remained unvanquished in 1570. Ini 
the autumn, there was a fresh pacification, and Coligny became 
once more a power at Court as well as in the country. The 
younger brother of the young French King, Henry Duke of Anjou? 
was now old enough to marry. There had been talk of uniting 
him to Mary. But if he were to marry Elizabeth, who was only 
some seventeen years his senior, Protestants and Catholics in both 
countries might make their peace, and all present a united front to 
Philip and to Papal aggression— for even the Cardinal of Lorraine 
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had dallied with the notion of Nationalism in matters ecxilesiastical. 
Cecil and Walsingham, who had recently come to the front and 
now represented England in Paris, were keenly in favour of the 
scheme. As for the Queen she probably intended to use it pre- 
cisely as she had used all the previous marriage schemes, simply 
as an instrument for manipulating foreign courts and her own' 
ministers. 

1570.71 Under these conditions, a new plot was initiated for the liberation 
Ridolfi Mary, her marriage to Norfolk, and the removal of Elizabeth ; 
plot to be at last actively if secretly aided by Alva and Philip, on whom 
initiated vehement remonstrances of the Pope were now taking effect- 
in view of the threatened alliance between England and Prance. 
The agent was one Ridolh, who combined cleverness sufficient to 
deceive even Walsingham for a time with a gaixulity and careless- 
ness which proved ruinous in the long run. It was fortunate for 
Elizabeth that of the two necessary figure-heads for any conspiracy, 
Mary and Norfolk, one was more than half-believed even by her 
own party to be stained by the grossest crimes, while the other 
was nerveless and vacillating. 

57 At this j uncture, need of funds made it impossible for Elizabeth 

p£lL continue longer without calling a Parliament, which met early 
ment in April ( 1571 ). The bulk of the peers were still in sympathy with 
Catholicism and the ideas associated therewith ; the lower House, 
always Protestant, was now more emphatically so than ever. The 
Puntan element, naturally enough, had come to regard Catholicism 
as prma fack evidence of treason, and was bent on enforcing a 
more uncompromising conformity, with a greater severity, than 
heretofore. The Commons insisted on discussing religious matters, 
and ignored the Queen’s attempts to silence them. They gave, 
what the last parliament had refused, their sanction to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The effect of the Papal excommunication was seen 
in an Act making it high Treason to question the Queen’s title, 
or to call her a heretic, and disqualifying from the succession any- 
one who laid claim to the crown ; they sought even to make the- 
Act retrospective, which would have forthwith excluded Mary per- 
manently. They submitted however to some modification of the 
original harshness of their intentions ; whereby it is probable that not 
a few Catholics, who would otherwise have been fatally alienated, 
did as matters turned out remain loyal. Finally, a substantial 
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grant of money was made. The Commons in short were thoroughly 
at one with Cecil, now known as Lord Burghley. They were in- 
tensely loyal, and showed their loyalty none the less emphatically 
because they ignored the Queen’s predilections in the manner of 
doing it. 

At the end of May, Parliament was dissolved. In the meantime, Collapse 
and for some months longer, the affair of the Anjou marriage 
running the usual course. As mere postponement seemed to become 
impossible, the old pretended difficulties by which the Archduke 
Charles had been finally evaded were rehabilitated. Anjou must not 
have even his private Mass. The Queen’s Ministers understood the 
position, and their one object became the avoidance of a breach 
with France. By the exercise of much dexterity, Anjou was drawn 
into taking the initiative in breaking off the match in a quite 
complimentary manner ; and there was even discussion of the sub- 
stitution for him of his still younger brother Alen9on. France, in 
fact, at this time was swaying strongly towards antagonism to Spain, 
at any price which would secure English support ; the idea of par- 
titioning the Netherlands being part of the programme. Cecil 
and Walsingham, believing with reason that an accident might 
again turn the balance with the French government, and painfully 
distrustful of Elizabeth’s endless vacillations, were on tenter-hooks 
till the amicable conclusion of the Anjou affair. 

They had also been on the alert over the Ridolfi plot. In the Develop- 
spring, Ridolfi was concocting with Alva designs for an invasion ; in 
the summer he was in Spain. In the meantime, the capture of an plot 
agent, and the liberal use of spies and of the rack, placed important 
clues in Burghley’s hands. At this juncture the famous seaman Sir 
John Hawkins, in collusion with Burghley, placed himself at the 
service of Mary and Philip, in the character of an ill-used and 
revengeful servant of Elizabeth. Yet it was only by another 
accidental capture, and more use of the rack, that complicity was 
actually brought home to Norfolk, who was arrested in Septembi. 

Norfolk once arrested, traitors and spies soon did what else was 
necessary to reveal the whole plot, in which invasion and assassina- 
tion were combined. It was no longer possible to account Spain and 
the Spanish King as anything but mortal enemies to England and 
the English Queen. Don Guerau was ordered to leave the country ; , 
his parting move was a plot for Burghley’s assassination, duly de- 
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tected by spies. Norfolk was convicted for treason, and condemnei 
to a death which was deferred for some months. Mary Stewar 
expected a like fate. Elizabeth however still rejected the extremi 
measure. But the Detectio of George Buchanan — in other word 
a complete ex parte statement of the case against Mary, including 
the contents of the Casket Letters — was published. 

157a The effect was seen when a new Parliament met in May. The 

Parha- people of England believed with an absolute conviction in the truth 

Mary of the whole indictment against the Scots Queen. Nor was there 

any question that she had appealed both to France and Spain to 
liberate her ; so far at least she was implicated in the Ridolfi plot, 
even if the assassination proposals had not come within her ken. 
She was believed to be a criminal, who had forfeited all right to 
sympathy and consideration ; she was palpably a standing menace 
to the internal peace of the realm, a standing incitement to its 
enemies abroad. The Commons therefore demanded her attainder ; 
as for the technical right, no sovereign at the time or in the past 
would have hesitated to ignore or evade the point. The question 
was outside the range of technicalities. The plea that England 
had no right to detain her, or to judge her, that she had a right to 
seek her own release by any available means, was perfectly sound ; 
the counter-plea that the safety of the State forbade her release, 
and her attempts to procure war against it justified her destruc- 
tion, was equally unanswerable. But Elizabeth could not resolve 
to act upon either plea, ignoring the other. So Mary remained a 
prisoner, and the centre of intrigue. Even an alternative Bill, 
supposed to have Elizabeth’s approval, which merely excluded 
Mary from the succession, never reached the statute book.' 

Lepanto A notable triumph had recently been achieved for Philip’s arms, 
in the crushing defeat of the Turks at Lepanto by the combined 
Venetian and Spanish fleets commanded by the Spanish King’s half- 
brother, Don John of Austria. To this perhaps may be attributed 
the less defiant tone of communications with Spain. The narrow 
seas were swarming not only with English privateering craft, but 
with Dutchmen commanded by the privateer De la Marck on 
behalf of William of Orange, who were habitually succoured in 
English harbours. But though these were no w oi*dered to depart, 
and the English mariners aboard them were commanded to leave 
them, there is no doubt that their privy equipment was deliberately 
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connived at, in the flattest possible contradiction to the public de- 
clarations. At the close of March, De la March’s fleet sailed from 
Dover to fall upon a Spanish convoy; a few days later, it appeared 
in the Meuse before Brille. The town promptly surrendered The April, 
whole of the Netherlands was seething under Alva’s savage 
trade, already in a fair way to be ruined by the cessation of com- Nether- 
merce with England since the seizure of the treasure ships, 
being throttled also by the system of taxation which Alva had 
recently instituted. The capture of Brille fired the train. City 
after city raised the standard of revolt. The rebellion which Alva 
fancied he had utterly stamped out was suddenly in full blaze once 
more; and on the south, Mons, like Brille, was seized by a rapid 
dash of Lewis of Nassau, operating from French territory. 

In the meantime also the Alen9on marriage project seemed to The 
be advancing, and in April a defensive treaty was struck between 
England and France, where it appeared that Coligny was para- 
mount at court. Both English and French volunteers were fighting 
in the Netherlands. Small wonder that Burghley and Walsingham 
believed that a French marriage would clinch matters, make Fiance 
a virtually Huguenot Power, and secure a combination which would 
bring the Pope and the King of Spain to their knees. The approach- 
ing marriage of the French King’s sister, Margaret, to young Henry 
of Navarre — now standing next after the King’s brothers in the line 
of succession— pointed emphatically in the same direction. 

Walsingham however also knew that, to achieve the desired end, 
the Huguenots must at once have convincing proofs that they could 
depend on the English alliance. The marriage, and concerted armed 
intervention in the Netherlands, were the conditions. But Alen^on ^ 
was an incredibly distasteful husband ; and however near Elizabeth 
might suffer herself to be brought to the brink of war, she hung 
back when the time came. There was very good reason^ for be- 
lieving that even now she was secretly negotiating with Alva, and 
in a very short time the English and French volunteer contingents 
in Flushing ® were on the verge of hostilities. The power of the 
Huguenots was on the surface; fanatics themselves when their 
religion was not merely political, they were the objects of savagely 

^He was singularly ugly, and Elizabeth who had nicknames for many of her 
Court, used to call him her ** Frog ” when he was wooing her, later. 

^ State Papers: Spanish, ii., 338, Foreign, x., 491, 530. 
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fanatical hatred. The queen-mother, who had always striven t( 
preserve her own domination by holding the balance betweei 
Guises and Huguenots, saw Charles failing more and more nndej 
Coligny’s influence instead of her own. It may be that if she hac 
felt sure of Elizabeth, she would have gone through with the pro- 
posed policy; distrusting the English Queen she resolved to end 
it. She made a desperate and successful attempt to recover hei 
ascendancy over her weak-minded son. She played upon his terrors, 
and prepared for one of the most appalling tragedies in all history. 

Aug. A plot for the assassination of Coligny failed, the Admiral being 

St. Bar- wounded, Paris was full of Huguenots, who had 

gathered for the celebration of Navarrets mamage on August 
18th ; the attempt on Coligny led to threatening language against 
the Guises. Katharine stin-ed her son into a sudden panic. The 
attack on the Admiral had taken place on August 22nd ; with tte 
booming of a bell on the early morning of the 24th, St. Bartholo- 
mew's day, the most recklessly devastating mob in the world found 
itself let loose on its prey, headed and urged on by the Guises and 
other Catholic chiefs. The Huguenots, utterly surprised, were 
slaughtered from house to house ; with the taste of blood the 
populace went mad ; Paris was a shambles. How many thousands 
were massacred in that awful frenzy none can tell. The tale of 
the tragedy flew from end to end of France ; all over the country, 
wherever the Catholics were in a majoiity, like scenes were enacted. 
The total of the victims has been computed as high as a hundred 
thousand ; a fourth of that number would certainly not be an 
exaggerated estimate. In England, all the martyrs for religion in 
the century did not amount to a thousand, on both sides ; in 
France, twenty thousand at least were slain in a few days' orgy of 
fanaticism. And the new Pope Gregory sang Te Deum in solemn 
state ; and the morose monarch of Spain laughed aloud in un- 
wonted glee ; but Charles of France, men said, was haunted to the 
hour of his death by red visions of that ghastly carnival of blood. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ELIZABETH (iv). 1572-78~-VARIUM ET MUTABILE 

T he picture of Elizabeth and of her surroundings hitherto The 
presented in these pages has been one which rouses Tather'^jpl®” 
a reluctant admiration for a combination of good fortune and 
dexterity than a moral enthusiasm. Statesmen, in fact, had to 
pick their way with such extreme wariness through such a 
labyrinth of intrigues that little play was permitted to their more 
generous instincts ; and it is undeniable that Elizabeth herself 
loved intricate methods, and made it quite unnecessarily difficult 
for her ministers to pursue a straightforward course. This is the 
aspect of the national life which is inevitably forced on our attention 
— the diplomatic aspect in an age when diplomacy was playing 
an immense part in public affairs. For England, it might almost 
be said that diplomatic methods had been created by Henry VIL, 
maintained by Wolsey, dropped again for thirty years, and 
then re-created by Elizabeth. As Wolsey had played France and 
the Empire against each other, to make England the arbiter of 
Europe, so Elizabeth played France and Spain against each other? 
so that neither could afford to go beyond empty threats against 
her in her own territory ; while both governments had recalcitrant 
Protestant subjects who were a good deal more hampering and 
disquieting to them than were Elizabeth's Catholic subjects to her. 

In Scotland, Elizabeth's policy, like her father’s, was that of 
maintaining factions which kept the country divided. 

Now the persons with whom Elizabeth had to deal were for the 
most part perfectly unscrupulous. The Queen-mother in France, 
the Scots lords, Philip of Spain, and the Spanish ambassadors with 
the exception of De Silva, were as ready to make and ignore 
promises and professions as was Elizabeth herself. If they found 
her fully a match for them at their own game, we can hardly re* 
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proach her if we cannot applaud. But it is notable that in England, 
the arch-dissembler is Elizabeth herself. It is she who manages 
the undignified but eminently successful trickery of the marriage 
negotiations. It is she who evades committing herself irrevocably 
to the Huguenots or to the Prince of Orange. It is she who pre- 
serves Mary’s restoration as a possibility, to be held in terrorem 
over Scotland after publishing her accusers^ evidence against her. 

The But the success of this supreme wiliness, a quality in which 

mbjSts Elizabeth’s one rival was Lethington, was due to the 

presence in her ministers and in her people of moral qualities which 
she did not herself display. Fii-st and foremost was their loyalty 
to her. They acted boldly on secret instructions, with entire 
certainty that they must take the whole responsibility upon them- 
selves ; that to be pardoned for success was the highest official recog- 
nition they could hope for ; that fiat repudiation and probable 
ruin would follow failure. Burghley in particular repeatedly; 
risked favour to save the Queen from herself, when her vacillation, i 
calculated or not, was on the verge of being carried too far ; nor) 
was he alone in speaking his mind ; yet in spite of merciless snubs) 
his fidelity was unimpaired ; none of her enemies ever dreamed for- 
an instant that he could be tampered with. Nor did it ever appear 
that more than a very few even among the most discontented of 
her subjects would lend themselves to open disloyalty. In England, 
there were almost none who would have anything to say to "the 
political assassinations which repeatedly stained the annals of the 
nations of the Continent and of Scotland : a peculiarity remarked 
on in the Spanish correspondence. 

Again, the religious tone and temper of the country were 
in striking contrast to those prevailing where the Reformation 
assumed the Calvinistic model. In France and in Scotland,| 
Protestants and Catholics were ready to fly at each other’s throats ;; 
in England that inclination was confined to extremists of either; 
pai-ty. The bulk of the population was quite content with con- 
formity to a compromise, and was tolerant of a very considerable 
theoretical disagreement, and even of actual nonconformity, so 
long as it was not actively aggressive. It was not till Jesuits on 
one side, and ultra-puritans on the other, developed an active) 
propaganda directed against the established order, that there w^j 
general desire to strike hard at either; nor did even W 
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puritan parliaments display any violent anti-CathoIic animus till 
roused by the insult to the nation of the Bull of Deposition. 

While the characteristically English love of compromise and Deveiop- 
devotion to conventions kept the bulk of the population loyal to 
the established Forms of religion, acquiescent but not enthusiastic, antism 
their normal conservatism also disposed them more favourably to 
teachers of the old than of the innovating school; but other forces 
vrere at work, which encouraged the growth of what may be called 
the Old Testament spirit of militant religiosity directed against 
Rome and all that savoured of Rome. Stories of the doings of the 
Inquisition, the enormities perpetrated by Alva in the Netherlands, 
the fate of English sailors who might, not without justice, have b^n 
punished for piracy, but were in fact made to suffer on the ground 
of heresy, the crowning hoiTor of St. Bartholomew, appealed luridly 
to the popular imagination. The country was threatened with 
internal discord by the presence of a Catholic aspirant to the 
throne, which concentrated the forces of disorganisation on the 
Catholic side. Protestantism, thereby at once extended and 
intensified, took its colour from the most active and energetic of 
the religious teachers, and developed a vehement popular sympathy 
with the French Huguenots and the revolting Netherlanders ; and 
however politicians might evade official entanglement, English 
sentiment — at any rate after St Bartholomew — was always ready 
to take arms openly in the Protestant cause. 

When Katharine and the Guises let the Paris mob loose on the Katharine 
Huguenots, they had doubtless no intention of perpetrating so vast 
a slaughter. They found that it was one thing to cry “ Havoc” 
and quite another to cry Halt When the thing was done, they 
could not have disavowed it wholly, even if they would. Katharine 
however made desperate efforts to minimise her own responsibility, 
and to justify what she had done by charges of treason against the 
murdered admiral and his associates. She had in fact meant to 
cripple the Huguenots by destroying their leaders, yet to provide a 
defence sufficiently plausible to prevent a breach with England. 

Her object had been to recover her own ascendancy in France, not 
to replace Coligny by the Guises. What she succeeded in doing 
was to turn France into two hostile camps ; since the massacres had 
not sufficed to destroy the Huguenot power of offering an organised 
defence and defiance. On the other hand Alva was prompt, and 
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Philip as prompt as his nature permitted, to realise that some 
capital might be made out of the revulsion in England against the 
French Government. 

Walsingham, the English Ambassador in Paris, was a sincere 
Puritan ; Burghley^s sympathies, personal as well as political, were 
strongly Protestant. For some time past, both had desired on the ' 
mere grounds of political expediency to bid defiance to Spain and 
frankly avow the cause of the Prince of Oninge. They believed 
that England was already strong enough to face the might of 
Philip. The moral incentive was now infinitely stronger. That 
this would be the generous and the courageous course was manifest. 
Now, too, the English people would have adopted it with a stem 
The aim enthusiasm worth many ships and many battalions. The course 
beth^'^^' adopted was less heroic, more selfish, safer for the in- 

terests of England. That sooner or later a duel with Spain was all 
but inevitable she must have recognised ; but she had seen the power 
and wealth of England growing year by year, the stability of the 
Government becoming ever more assured ; if an immediate collision 
could be averted, she calculated that the process would continue, 
whereas the strain of repressing and holding down the Netherlanders 
would tell adversely on the power of Spain. The longer, therefore, 
that the struggle could be staved off, the better. 

Fortune favoured her : for the resistance of the Netherlands was 
very much more stubborn than could have been anticipated. The 
Protestant fervour in her people, aroused by St. Bartholomew, was 
kept alive and intensified, as time went on, by other events, and was 
moreover concentrated upon animosity to Spain. When the great 
conflict took place, sixteen years later, its result was decisive. It 
cannot be affirmed with confidence that it would have been so now. 
From the prudential point of view, Elizabeth was justified by the 
event But it is at least possible that the victory would have been;; 
equally decisive at the earlier date, and its moral value in that c^ei 
would undoubtedly have been greater. 

At the first moment when intelligence of the massacre at Pans 
was brought to England, the Queen as well as her ministers believed 
that it was simply the pi-elude to a Romanist crusade. It was im- 
agined that the plot had been concocted in collusion with Phijip 
and Alva, the outcome of the suspected Catholic League of 1565. 
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Instant preparations were made for war; the musters were called 
out, the fleet was manned, troops were raised in readiness to em- 
bark for Flushing ; and immediate overtm’es were made to Mai’ — 
the second Regent in Scotland since the murder of Murray — for 
handing Mary over to him to he executed. The popular indigna- 
tion was expressed in bold and uncompromising terms by Walsing- 
ham in Paris, in answer to the attempts of the French Government 
to excuse itself. In England, it was long before the Queen would 
admit the French Ambassador to audience; when she did so, her 
Council was in presence ; all were clad in mourning ; Elizabeth spoke 
in terms of the most formal frigidity ; on her withdrawal, Burghley, 
speaking for the Council, expressed their sentiments in very plain 
language. It is abundantly clear that the whole nation from the 
Queen down was grimly and confidently prepared for war if war 
should come. 

But war was not to come. Katharine was not in collusion with Spain 
Philip ; she knew well enough that as things stood, in such an^^!^ 
alliance France would begin in a subordinate position, and success 
would only accentuate and render overwhelming the predominance 
of Spain. Her one desire was to patch up a reconciliation with 
England. Alva had no illusions about a Catholic crusade ; he only 
rejoiced that the danger of an Anglo-French coalition was scotched ; 
and only desired to make sure that Elizabeth, left to herself, should 
not make his task in the Netherlands more difficult. Therefore he 
strove strenuously, and with ultimate success, to impress the same 
view of affairs on the slowly moving mind of his master at Madi’id, 
who was at first bitten with the idea of effecting a Catholic revolu- 
tion in England and maiTying Mary to Anjou. 

So when Mons, with Lewis of Nassau in it, was forced to capitu- 
late, Alva, by way of contrast to the massacre at Paris, allowed the 
Huguenots to march out with the honours of war — ostentatiously 
reversing his usual merciless policy: and he pointedly adopted the 
most conciliatory attitude towards England. 

Elizabeth for her part was ready enough to respond. A re- 
newal of the commercial relations in the Netherlands was eminently 
desirable. The war going on in that country was not to her own 
taste ; politically and theologically she thought the example of the 
Netherlanders dangerous — one of the real reasons which helped to 
make her hold back from espousing their cause — and she offered to 
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mediate between Alva and William of Orange, expressing readiness 
for her own part to have a settlement of all the outstanding griev- 
ances between Spain and England. She even went so far as to 
t 573 revive the suggestion of a really representative Council, for the 
purpose of arriving at a general religious settlement — a suggestion 
so entirely impracticable that it was quite safe to make it. Also with 
regard to some of the grievances, it was tolerably certain that no 
solution could be offered in which both the parties would acquiesce. 
But the fundamental thing, both in her eyes and in Alva’s, was to 
revive the old status of amity, officially if also superficially. 

: A Finally, in spite of the remonstrances of the Pope and the pro- 
lUianS tests of the English Catholic exiles of the Northern Rebellion, who 
had found an asylum in the Netherlands under the jegis of Spain, 
a provisional alliance was effected, to last for two years, in April 
157S. Spain deserted the English revolutionary Catholics ; Eliza- 
beth recalled the English volunteers from Flanders ; and commerce 
was restored. There was a brief lull in the piratical activity of 
English sailors ; and the French were officially left alone to settle 
the domestic hostilities which afforded them a quite sufficient 
occupation. 

Scotland : By this time, too, the last serious struggle of the Marian party 

Mari^ in Scotland was entering on its final stage. There, after Murray’s 
death, the Hamiltons, joined by Lethington and Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, refused to acknowledge the young King, or the authority 
of the Regency — an office in which Murray was succeeded first by 
the incompetent Lennox, and afterwards by Mar, Lennox being 
killed in the course of a fight. Finally Lethington and Grange 
were shut up in Edinburgh Castle, where they continued to bid 
defiance to the Government. When however overtures were made 
by England for the delivery of Mai*y to Mar for execution, the 
negotiation broke down on the question of Responsibility. Mar 
would not carry out the extreme measure, unless supported by 
English troops and by the presence of high English officials. 
Elizabeth as usual insisted, in effect, that she must be able to re- 
pudiate complicity. As the fear of a combined Catholic attack 
melted away, the English Queen lost her anxiety to be rid of her 
rival. Mar died ; Morton was nominated to the regency. Then 
also died John Knox, the last of the men who had seen the Refor- 
mation through from its commencement; grim to the end. 
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When the new year, 157S, came in, Elizabeth, fearing that the 
Scots lords might, unless they received something besides vague 
promises, turn to France after all, at length acknowledged the 
Regent and the King. A compromise was accepted by the Marian 
lords with the exception of Lethington and Grange in the Castle. 

' But while these held out, the conflagration might be renewed at 
any time. Elizabeth then reluctantly yielded to the pressure on 
her from every side. Money, troops, siege-guns, and Drury in 
command, were sent in April to the help of Morton. After a 
stubborn resistance, the siege artillery proved too much for the 
garrison ; their outworks were carried, their water-supply cut off, 
and they were forced to surrender in the last days of May. Leth- 
ington survived only a few days ; rumour had it that he died by 
his own act. The craftiest brain in Scotland was stilled but a few 
months after her sincerest and fiercest tongue was silenced. With 
Maitland’s death, all prospect of reconstructing an organised 
Queen’s-party vanished. 

It was not many months after these events that Alva, in The 
accordance with his own wishes, was recalled. Conquest did notj^^Jg®^” 
mean pacification. Haarlem after a prolonged and desperate France, 
resistance, fell in July, and the garrison was put to the sword ; but 
there was no hint of yielding on the part of the Hollanders. 

When the Spaniards advanced on Alkmaar, they were threatened 
with the opening of the dykes. 

Hardly less significant of the determination of Orange and his 
following never to submit, at whatever cost, is the fact that they 
were prepared in the last resort to receive Anjou as their Protector 
—Anjou, who was regarded as a ring-leader in the Paris massacre- 
The same fact is convincing evidence of the overwhelming antagon- 
ism of French and Spanish political interests. Had the French 
been capable of arranging their religious quarrels on the basis of 
a fairly inclusive compromise, like that in England, so that the 
moderates could have worked together, such a league as Walsing- 
ham had hoped for before St. Bartholomew would have been 
entirely in the interest both of France and of England. The 
advantage of it to France was so obvious that, even after the mas- 
sacre, it was possible for the perpetrators to contemplate friendly 
relations with foreign Protestants, and for foreign Protestants to 
regard such relations as possible. Still it was only in the last resort 
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that the Anjou scheme could have been embraced, and perhaps 
it was now propounded more by way of forcing Elizabeth’s hand 
than for any other purpose- At any rate the project did not deter 
Anjou from accepting the crown of Poland-only to drop it and 
hurry back to assume the sceptre of France as Henry III. when 
King Charles IX. sank to the grave in 1574 , 

1573.74 Requescens, Alva’s successor, adopted a comparatively con- 
Nether- ciliatory policy. The restoration of the constitutional Government 
lands, of the States of the Netherlands was offered, on condition of 
I acceptance of Catholicism, In the eyes of Elizabeth, who regarded 
religious observances as falling entirely to the supreme government 
to settle, while she could not understand a conscientious objection 
to outward conformity, the refusal of those terms by Orange seemed 
quite unreasonable ; even Burghley was detached from Walsingham 
and from those who, thinking with him, still counted the maintenance 
of Protestantism, and as a necessary corollary hostility to Spain, 
as the first object which ought to be pursued. This attitude of 
England, coupled with the irreconcilable character of French re- 
ligious animosities, which made the prospects of effective French 
interference a mere wilbo’-the-wisp, reduced Orange and his party 
to a condition verging on desperation. 

1574 Requescens, however, made no haste to crush the stubborn rom- 

aScable policy rather to achieve a modus vivendi in which 

the bulk of the Netherlands would concur, and to conciliate Eng- 
land. Alva before him had realised the true danger of the island- 
nation’s hostility. As we shall presently see in more detail, the 
gi*owth of the English marine had rendered it extremely formid- 
able. Not only had English rovers for years past been giving 
unspeakable trouble on the Spanish Main and the Ocean highways, 
hut the English fleets also practically controlled the narrow seas: 
and could make it impossible for any ordinary convoys, whether of 
transports, or merchantmen, or treasure-ships, to pass up-channel. 
In other words, England could block the lines of communication 
between Spain and the Netherlands. Until Spain should bestir all 
her might, rise up, and annihilate the English shipping, Elizabeth 
must be kept neutral ; whereas, if Orange were pressed too hard, 
she might be forced even against her will to support him vigorously, 
if only to prevent France from doing so single-handed, and perhaps 
thereby capturing the Netherlands for herself. 
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So the Spaniard was polite to Elizabeth, Elizabeth was polite Reciprocal 
to the Spaniard, and in France the factions fought furiously round 
Rochelle or rested in temporary truce. The politeness was carried 
to very considerable lengths. Allen’s seminary at Douay, where 
young English Catholics had been trained to go forth as mission- 
'aries and seek martyrdom in their native land, was ordered to 
remove itself. The refugees who had found shelter at Louvain 
and elsewhere were required to depart across Philip’s borders. 

Claims on either side for the seizure of merchandise or treasure 
were balanced against each other. In the spring of 1575, Elizabeth 1575 
fell upon certain anabaptists with ostentatious severity, by way 
of demonstrating how narrow after all was the division between 
Anglican and Catholic in their fundamental ideas. Yet there 
remained one serious dilBculty to adjust ; one point, or perhaps we 
should say two points, on which neither side could or would give 
way. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

On the soil of Spain the dominating force was the Inquisition. A 
Within his own dominions, Philip was absolutely committed to the 
rigid enforcement of orthodoxy, as understood by the Holy Office. 

The Holy Office claimed, and the claim was endorsed by Philip, 
that its jurisdiction extended over vessels in Spanish waters, and it 
was in the habit of haling English sailors from their ships into its 
dungeons, as heretics. In this Elizabeth declined to acquiesce; and 
Sir Henry Cobham was sent to Madrid to demand recognition of 
the English view, and to propose thait resident Ambassadors should 
again be established, the Englishman to be privileged — as the 
Spaniard should be in England — to enjoy the Services of his own 
Church. Further, inasmuch as fortune had so far smiled upon 
Orange of late that Leyden had triumphantly resisted a determined - 
siege, Elizabeth offered friendly mediation ; emphasising the sug- 
gestion by a hint that unless Spain could see her way to a pacifica- 
tion, Orange could now appeal with a prospect of success to France ; 
and England cou’d not afford to decline the preferable alteraative 
of an appeal to herself. 

On Spanish soil, however, Catholic zealotry was too strong. 

Alva would fain have made diplomatic concessions, which could be 
revoked when convenient ; Philip was dominated by the extremists, 
who were scandalised by the presence of a heretic envoy, who in his 
turn was furious at being called a heretic. The proffered mediation 
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was declined; Philip flatly refused to concede religious privileges 
to an Ambassador, suggesting only that the difficulty could he got 
over by sending a Catholic; as to the action of the Inquisition, 
he was pledged not to interfere. 

With this message Cobham returned, to And that the revolted 
States were on their part offering the sovereignty of the Provinces" 
to Elizabeth. Walsingham and his allies were suj)porting the pro- 
posal, and under present conditions Burghley too inclined to it. 
Elizabeth, confident that Spain would not declare war, was ready 
to carry what we can only call bluff* to the extreme limit, though 
she scolded her Council with energy. The Spaniards took the oppor- 
tunity to render the Council most effective support, by seizing the 
crew of another English ship. Elizalieth sent warnings or threats 
to Requescens; and in February (1576), Parliament was summoned 
to vote supplies; which it did without hesitation. If the action 
of Parliament was any sort of index to popular sentiment, the idea 
that there was any widespread or deep-rooted feeling in the country 
against a war of religion is certainly fallacious ; while there can 
be no question that the entire sea-going population — which had 
attracted into its ranks all that was most adventurous, most daring, 
most energetic, and most capable in the country — was heart and soul 
hostile to Spain. How much of that feeling was due to enthusiastic 
Protestantism, and how much to the fact that men hankered after 
the Spanish El Dorado may be matter of debate; but that the 
feeling was there is patent. That the attitude of Parliament was 
not due to any subserviency is emphasised by the open attack in 
this session on the granting of Monopolies to the Queen’s favourites, 
which sent Wentworth who made it to the Star-Chamber — and 
found for him early and popular pardon instead of severe punish- 
ment. 

Evidently, the force which did really operate against war was 
the Queen herself. From beginning to end of her reign, she never 
entered upon any war at all, so long as any possible means could 
be found for evading it without sun^endering some right or claim 
vital in her eyes either to the nation’s interests or her own. On 
such points she was never prepared to yield : in the last resort she j 
would fight, but at the same time make the most of her reluctance, 
and relieve her feelings by roundly rating her ministers. Yet re- 
peatedly she went as far as it was possible to go without actually , 
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declaring war, relying secnrely on the certainty that the irrevocable 
step would not be taken by the other party, and that she could 
find some plausible though perhaps undignified excuse for not 
taking it herself. 

So it was now. So long as France could be deteiTed from 
Espousing the cause of Orange, she saw no necessity for her own 
intervention. If the Inquisition maltreated some of her sailors, 
others might be relied on to effect reprisals and to collect compen- 
sation, on their own responsibility, without her actually applying 
the grievance as a casiis belli: it could always be employed to that 
end, if occasion should arise. Requescens died suddenly, a few 
days before the prorogation of the English Parliament in March, 
Elizabeth dismissed the States’ envoys, refused all assistance, and 
threatened open hostility if they appealed to France. The Spanish 
arms were prospering again, and as the summer advanced. Orange 
was reduced to such straits that he seriously contemplated a whole- 
sale emigration to the New World, from the two States which 
remained stubborn, Holland and Zeeland. 

The involved state of French parties probably accounts for 1575.76 

Elizabeth’s action. Since the death of Charles IX., the middle 

’ . Hugue- 

party or Poliiiques had been revived, and with this, for some time, nots and 
both Henry of Navarre and Alen9on — now heir presumptive to the 
French throne — were associated. In the autumn of 1575 however 
Alen^on betook himself to the Huguenots at Dreux. Being thus 
openly supported by the heir presumptive, the Huguenot position 
was considerably strengthened. Once more the English Queen re- v 
solved to employ matrimonial negotiations, as a means for keeping 
others inactive and evading action herself. The idea that she should 
marry Alen9on was revived, and found favour at least with the 
Politiques. The French King approved. In May 1576 , a peace 
was patched up which promised to give neither party undue ascend- 
ancy. The gi'eat danger of the winter months — ^that Alen9on and 
the Huguenots would make common cause with the Netherlanders— 
had passed ; and Elizabeth thought she could now afford to decline 
both the marriage and the entreaties of the revolted States. 

But the impending collapse of the Hollandei-s was averted. 1576 
Before a successor to Requescens arrived, the Spanish troops, whose 
pay was heavily in arrear, mutinied, took the law into their own Don John 
hands, pillaged in the States which had submitted, and finally 
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perpetrated the sack of Antwerp, known as “the Spanish Fury,” 
when some thousands of the inhabitants were wantonly slaughtered. 
The result was that the States General, meeting at Ghent, were so 
alarmed and angered that all the Provinces again united and by 
the Pacification of Ghent, resolved unanimously to demand the 
total withdrawal of the Spanish troops before they would admit 
the new Governor, Don John of Austria, Philip’s illegitimate 
brother, the victor of Lepanto. Vehemently Catholic as were the 
Southern Provinces, they were even ready to demand freedom of 
worship for the Protestants, for the sake of political unity in the 
face of the Spaniard. 

Don John’s military reputation stood exceedingly high ; he was 
known to entertain very ambitious ideas ; his brother was gloomily 
jealous of him. It was more than suspected that in his own mind 
■ Don John wished to invade England, raise the Catholics, marry 
Mary, set her on the throne, and from that vantage ground secure 
the erection of the Netherlands into a separate kingdom for himself, ' 
Attitude of It was Elizabeth’s policy to retain the good-will of Philip, who would 
Sr* certainly hold Don John in check, unless .she provoked him beyond 
endurance. Therefore, while she was ready to lend money but no 
troops to the States, it was on condition that they would yield on 
the question of religion ; so that she could i«npress upon Philip that 
while she must support them in the demands which, after the recent 
outrages, were obviously reasonable, her influence was being exerted 
to make them in turn submit to what she did and some of them did 
not consider reasonable terms. 

1577 When the new year (1577) opened, Don John saw nothing for 

PoHtical accede to the bulk of the States’ demands, reserving the 

Kaieido- question of freedom of worship for Philip. The Catholic Provinces 
scope accepted the compromise, and the other’s had to follow suit. The 
new Governor was admitted into the Netherlands. Elizabeth sent 
to Spain a new Ambassador, Sir John Smith, to demand again that 
the Inquisition should recognise the rights of English sailors. Sir 
John asserted himself with energy ; forced his way into the presence 
of the Grand Inquisitor, when the two stormed at each other with 
picturesque vigour ; carried his point with the King ; and, so far as 
promises went, returned successful towards the end of the year. In 
the meantime, the Spanish troops were paid and withdrawn from 
the Netherlands ; but letters to Spain from Escobeda, Don John’s 
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Secretary, were intercepted, which showed that the Governor 
meant after all to reconquer the Provinces, though desiring to 
postpone that operation to his schemes in England. Also in the 
meantime, Alen 9 on had been won over to the Guises, and there 
was a danger of France reviving an aggressively Catholic policy. 

Dnce more, circumstances were forcing Elizabeth towards a Protes- 
tant alliance, to counteract the schemes not so much of Philip as 
of Don John, 

Yet fortune again enabled Elizabeth to put olF the evil day. The 
The discovery of Don John’s intentions again set the whole of^auhS 
the Provinces against him, but they were divided on the question 
of leadership. The Catholics of the south, disliking the sovereignty 
of Elizabeth or the dictatorship of Orange, turned to the Catholic 
Archduke Matthias, brother of the Emperor Rudolf. The Arch- 
duke favoured the proposal ; and though the English Queen began 
by promising help in men and money, before the year was out she 
had made up her mind that Matthias must look after his own 
affairs, and that she could afford to continue an interested specta- 
tor. Nor did her views change materially when, in January 1578? 

Don John — having reassembled a number of the recently withdrawn 1577.78 
troops — moved suddenly against the forces of the Southern States 
and shattered them at Gemblours (January 29th). She did indeed 
send Orange some money, and promised to increase the loan, but 
declined to do more. Her public policy, however, had not prevented 
her from privately sanctioning, in November 1577, the departure 
of Francis Drake on that famous voyage, wherein he circum- 
navigated the globe, and incidentally wrought much detriment to 
Spain. Of that voyage, which reached its triumphant conclusion 
almost three years later, in September 1580, we shall hear more 
in another chapter. 

Since the expulsion of Don Guerau de Espes there had been no 1578 
regular Spanish Ambassador in England. Now, in accordance with 
the arrangements effected by Sir John Smith, the complete restora- 
tion of friendly relations was to be sealed by accrediting Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza to England. In March Mendoza arrived. 

The English Council was as usual much more inclined to war than 
its mistress. But the Ambassador’s instructions were entirely con- 
ciliatory. As concerned the Netherlands, Philip could not give 
way on the point of allowing religious freedom — for which Elizabeth 
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cared nothing — but he would concede all the political demands, 
even to the withdrawal of Don John in favour of a substitute less 
dangerous to England. 

Drange Elizabeth would have been satisfied ; but the Protestant pro- 

Sen9on ^ resolute as Philip on the religious question. The 

p]an of calling in the Ai’chduke had collapsed at Gemblours ; but 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands was still a bait which would 
tempt Alen9on from the Guise alliance ; though no one could tell 
what he might ultimately do if he were received by the States, even 
that desperate remedy was preferable to submission. Nevertheless, 
Elizabeth still tried, in despite of her ministers, to force Orange’s 
hand by the singular process of with-holding the bonds by which her 
last loan to him had been effected. Walsingham, who was sent to 
overcome Orange’s scruples was so disgusted that he thought of 
giving up his position ; naturally his negotiation was a failure. It 
was announced that Orange would wait no longer and that the 
arrangement with Alen9on would be carried through. Also at this 
time Don John met with a defeat at Rymenant, mainly owing to 
the obstinate valour of a battalion of English volunteers commanded 
by Sir John Norreys, For a moment the Queen was carried away, 
but immediately reverted to her antagonistic attitude. All she 
could be induced to do was at last to issue the bonds. The old 


trick, which had so often served her purpose of suspending action, 
was to do duty once more. The matrimonial shadow was more 
alluring to AIen9on than the Netherland bone. 

Sept. The persistence of happy accidents — of unforeseen events which 

Don^John ®aved Elizabeth from the disasters which her ministers anticipated, 
giving her tortuous policy an undeserved success and thereby in the 
eyes of some historians discrediting the more honourable and straight- 
forward courses which Walsingham and Burghley habitually ad- 
vocated— is one of the most remarkable features of Elizabeth’s 


reign. Her' good fortune did not desert her now. Don John died* 
suddenly, not without the usual suspicions of foul play. The 
peculiar danger of his association with Mary Stewart, disappeared 
with his death. No wild schemes were likely to be conceived or 
encouraged by his successor Alexander of Parma, one of the ablest 


statesmen and probably the ablest soldier of the day. Moreover 
about the same time. King Sebastian of Portugal was killed — as 
ws« also the English adventurer Thomas Stukely who had been 
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diverted from invading Ireland to take part in thivS affair — ^in an 
expedition against Morocco. Dying without issue, Sebastian was 
succeeded by his great-uncle Henry, a cardinal whose Orders 
precluded the possibility of his leaving an heir. Philip of Spain 
therefore was now, thi’ough his mother, claimant to the position of 
heir apparent.^ The prospect of this further accession to his 
dominions, and increase of his power and resources, made it more 
than ever necessary for France to hold aloof from any alliance 
with him, in which she must play an entirely subordinate part, and 
to court the friendship of England. The stars in their courses 
seemed to fight for Elizabeth’s policy. 

Down to this point the course of events in Ireland does not 
appear as materially influencing English policy ; and it has seemed 
better, for the sake of clearness to defer its history for consecutive 
treatment. To this we now turn in the chapter following ; after 
which Irish affairs will be dealt with in the regular progress of the 
general narrative. 

^ Philip claimed as the son of Isabella, sister of Henry and of John III., Sebastian’s 
grandfather. The prior right however really lay with the daughters of their younger 
brother Edward, of whom the elder, Katharine, was married to John of Braganza 
and the younger, Mary, to Alexander of Parma. Parma’s title was invalidated by 
Braganza’s, and Braganza did not push his own claim. Don Antonio of Crato who 
did come forward as a pretender was himself the illegitimate son of another brother, 
Luis. 

ManueI/ 

Isabella, m. Henry Luis Edward 

Charles V. | 

I j 

Philip Don Antonio 

Sebastian Katharine, m. Mary, m. 

Braganza Parma 

Thus when, later on, Philip claimed the English throne as the lineal descendant 
of John of Gaunt, his title, such as it was, was inferior to that of either Braganza or ^ 
Parma. 


John III. 
John 
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CHAPTER XX 

ELIZABETH (v), 1668-78— IRISH AND ENGLISH 

1549-58 '* I ^HE Deputyship of Bellingham in Ireland, which terminated 

jl just before the fall of Somerset, left the Irish chiefs in a 
state of angry discontent. As inaugurating a system of severe 
but consistent government, Bellingham’s rule might have been 
valuable ; as matters stood, no doubt he gave the Irish what is 
commonly called a lesson — from which nothing was learnt. If the 
Geraldines — Kildare and Desmond — of the South, the O’Neills and 
O’Donnells of the North, the Burkes and O’Briens in the West, 
had possessed the slightest capacity for working in harmony, they 
might have raised such a revolt as the incapable and distracted 
governments of Edward VI. and Mary could not have coped 
with. Ormonde however served as a permanent check on the 
Geraldines, while the young Kildare had neither the inclination 
nor the opportunity to head rebellions : and the great septs were 
far too ready to turn on each other for any effective combination. 
Leix and Offally, the territories of O’More and O’Connor^ on the 
west of the Pale, were absorbed into it and partially colonised, 
becoming King’s County and Queen’s County ; and when Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, the extent of the Pale corresponded roughly, 
though not accurately, to the Province of Leinster. 

1558 In matters ecclesiastical, religion officially swung with the 

pendulum in England. Church lands were distributed among the 
great men under Edward, and within the Pale the clergy generally 
conformed after a fashion, reverting again under Mary.. Outside 
the Pale no great attention was paid to the orders of the Govern- 
ment. On Elizabeth’s accession, the Act of Uniformity was en- 
forced and some bishops resigned. But the new Queen had plenty 
to occupy her in England, and in Ireland was fain to take the least 

*See p. aoi, ante* 
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troublesome course, giving diplomatic sops to the chiefs and spend- 
ing as little money as possible : Sussex, who was Deputy when Maiy 
died, being continued in that office. 

The policy was destined to prove difficult. The two gi-eatShan 
chiefs of Ulster, O’Donnell of Tyrconnel in the West, and O’Neill, 
created Earl of Tyrone, in the East, had been more or less success- 
fully conciliated by the policy of St. Leger. But Tyrone had a 
numerous progeny, and the laws of legitimacy were at a discount. 

The English elected to recognise as his heir a favourite son, 
Matthew, who certainly was not legitimate. But another legiti- 
mate son, Shan or Shane, a man of great if erratic abilities, de- 
clined to submit to this arrangement when he gi-ew up. Matthew 
was killed in a brawl, leaving a young son to claim the succession. 
Thereupon Shan virtually deposed his father, and in accordance 
with ancient practice was elected “The O’Neill,” head of the clan 
which claimed that their chiefs were the old-time Kings of Ulster : 
ignoring the choice of the English Government, and scorning the 
earldom bestowed by them. Next, no doubt with a view to alliance, 

Shan married O’Donnell’s sister ; but when he found that the minor 
chiefs were disposed to attach themselves rather to him than to 
O’Donnell, he decided to adopt the policy of breaking his rival in 
Ulster, as preferable to alliance with him ; and his maltreatment of 
his wife very soon resulted in hostilities. 

Now in Antrim there was a considerable colony of Scots from The 
the Islands, whose chief was James MUonnell. Also, a sister 
the Earl of Aigyle, curiously I'eferred to in the records as the 
Countess of Argyle, was the wife of O’Donnell. The Antrim Scots 
were supposed to be in alliance with O’Donnell; whom however 
Shan’s proceedings were now causing to seek English friendship, 
whereas the Scots were antagonistic to Elizabeth, holding that their 
own Queen Mary had the better title to the English throne. So 
Shan got rid of his O’Donnell wife, and mamed the sister of James 
MUonnell by way of cementing a union with the Scots; but then 
proceeded to write to Argyle, suggesting that he should get rid of 
the MUonnell wife in turn, and that the Countess should be trans- 
ferred from O’Donnell to himself, on the assumption that this 
would give him an equal hold on the Antrim Scots. Whereby he 
merely enraged the Scots and disgusted Argyle. However, a short 
time afterwards, Shan raided Tyrconnel’s country, and canied off 

20 
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tlie chief and his wife ; who seems to have been fascinated by her 
captor, and willingly became his consort, irregular as the conditions 
were. McConnell was somehow outwardly pacified despite the 
insult to his sister ; but the bad blood engendered took effect in 
due time. 

Before the overthrow of Tyrconnel, O’Neill was already becom-' 
ing a serious source of alarm to the English. It is the fact that a 
considerable number of farmers migrated from the Pale into Ulster, 
feeling greater security under the asgis of O’Neill than under English 
law ; which did little to protect them, while the English soldiery, 
badly disciplined and badly maintained, were in. effect a serious 
element of disorder. O’Neill, cited to appear in England, wrote a 
letter to Elizabeth in which he dwelt with some complacency on 
this testimony to his own superior government, besides arguing very 
conclusively in favour of his own claim to recognition as head of the 
O’Neills. But he evaded the journey to London, and made his 
raid on Tyrconnel instead. 

That exploit made Shan more completely master of Ulster than 
ever. The result was that in the summer of 1561, Sussex marched 
into the Northern Province. Shan after some preliminary skir- 
mishes surprised his rearguard, and would have cut his whole force to 
pieces but for a desperate rally. When Elizabeth learned what 
had happened, she made up her mind that it would be best to con- 
cede O’Neill’s demands, and induce him to visit England, while 
Sussex was actually trying to drive a bargain for his murder. The 
plot fell through, but Sussex received some supplies and was allowed 
to make another less disastrous expedition before Kildare was sent 
to negotiate with O’Neill on the Queen’s behalf. The chief stipu- 
lated for complete amnesty, a safe-conduct, and the payment of his 
expenses, as a condition of his paying the desired visit. 

When Shan arrived in London, he made his formal submission, 
but was informed that though he had his safe-conduct for return 
the date when that return would be permitted lay with the Queen. 
He must wait for his rival, young Matthew, to have their claims 
tried. Meantime Shan, who seems to have adopted Henry VIII 
as his matrimonial model, suggested that he should be given an 
English wife, and that he would manage the government of Ulster 
admirably in Elizabeth’s interests, as soon as he went back— with 
the Earldom. But as time went on he learned that Matthew was 
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being intentionally kept in Ireland. Then another of O’NeilFs kins- 
men, Tirlogh, succeeded in murdering Matthew, while Shan in 
England was vowing that his great desire was to be instructed in 
English ways by Dudley (not yet Earl of Leicester). Now he re- 
marked on the necessity for his return to keep his kinsmen in order. 

’* There was a good deal of ground for believing that he was in fact 
the only person who could rule Ulster : and after four months (April 
1562) he was allowed to return, with promises on his part to be a 
model ruler and on the Queen’s part a concession of something not 
far short of sovereignty. 

Before the end of the year it was evident enough that Shan’s 
promises were not intended to be kept. His murder had been 
plotted ; Sussex had certainly endeavoured to entrap him treacher** 
ously ; his detention in England had been technically justified by a 
distinctly dishonourable trick. He did not mean to be tricked again, 
and if there was duplicity in his conduct the English had set the 
example. He entered into correspondence with the Queen’s poten- 
tial enemies on all hands, and proceeded to suppress every one in 
the North whose submission to himself was doubtful. 

So in the spring, Sussex made another futile raid, after which 1563 
Elizabeth thought it best once more to play at conciliation, and 
to adopt the scheme of formally constituting Ulster, Munster recognised 
and Connaught into Provinces, with O’Neill as President in the 
north, Clanricarde (Burke) or O’Brien in the west, and Desmond or 
Kildare in the south. Shan was to be so completely supreme 
that he was even to be free to make his own Catholic nominee 
Archbishop of Armagh. An indubitable attempt to poison 
O’Neill gave him a moral advantage, though the English authorities 
indignantly repudiated the perpetrator. Shan was content to 
allow the affair to be hushed up, and established his own rule 
throughout Ulster with a combination of barbarity and real ad- 
ministrative ability which to students of Indian History recalls the 
methods and the ethics of Ranjit Singh or Abdurrhaman. Within 
the Pale, the exceedingly corrupt administration of recent years was 
overhauled by Sir Nicholas Arnold ; who was no respecter of persons, 
but outside the Pale regarded the Irish — in his own words — as so 
many bears and bandogs” who were best employed in ravaging 
and cutting each other’s throata And in the south, the Butlers 
and Geraldines carried out that policy with devastatory results. 
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It is to be noted however that Cecil found Arnold's views very diffi- 
cult to storaachd 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in spite of Shan’s 
peculiar views as to marriage and murder, Ulster under his sway 
was on the whole better off than any other part of Ireland. 

1565 In 1565 Mary Stewart manned Darnley, in pursuit, as we have * 
seen, of an aggressive policy towards England. In this year, O’Neill 
was hand in glove with Sir Thomas Stukely, a gentleman-adventuier 
of Devon, who made the harbours of the west coast his base for 
piratical cruises in search of treasure-ships. Englishmen at home 
were devising paper schemes for an ideal government in the sister 
island, but something very different was required if Shan was not 
to become strong enough to endanger the very existence of English 
dominion there. There was considerable risk that Aigyle, in dis- 
gust at Elizabeth's double-dealing, would sink his differences with 
the Irish Chief, and give him the active support of the Antrim 
Scots. Meantime, though Shan himself was careful to render 
plausible explanations of his very obvious activity, Sir Henry 
Sidney, a man of very different calibre from Sussex, was appointed 
to succeed that nobleman in the Deputyship. 

1566 Sidney had been in Ireland before and knew the conditions. 
He said in plain terms that he would not accept office, unless he 

Deputy could have the troops and the money needed to compel the success 
of the military movements of which he foresaw the necessity if order 
was to be secured. He required in fact that the Government should 
possess actually the sanction of superior force. The experiment of 
constituting Munster a Presidency was to be tried, with Ormonde, 
Desmond, and the other southern lords as a Council. But before 
he arrived early in 1566, Argyle and O’Neill had already made 
their new pact, and a crisis seemed to be at hand. 

Sidney found the Pale in a state of anarchy, Munster half de- 
vastated by the Ormonde and Desmond feud, and O'Neill supreme 
in the north. Summoned to meet Sidney in the Pale, Shan replied 
in effect that he knew too much about the traps previously laid for 
him to run any risks. Sidney employed Stukely to negotiate 
Stukely reported that Shan was defiant. Sidney wrote urgently 
both to Leicester and to Cecil that he must put O’Neill down and 


* StaU Papers, Ireland, i., p. 252. 
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must have money to pay his troops and keep them paid. The 
Council were willing enough, but Elizabeth kept the purse-strings 
tight. Moreover she was pleased to rate Sidney for stoutly refusing 
to settle the Ormonde-Desmond dispute in favour of the former ; 
the Deputy declaring that the questions between them involved 
complicated points of laws which could only be properly dealt with 
by lawyers. In April, she sent him half the money he demanded, 
and dispatched her kinsman, Knollys, to oversee Sidney. Knollys, 
who was given to speaking his mind, promptly told her that Sidney 
was entirely in the right and ought to have a free hand. An im- 
mediate aggressive campaign against Shan was necessary, especially 
as the chief was now in correspondence with Charles IX. of France. 
This was at the time when a general suspicion was prevalent that a 
universal Catholic League for the destruction of Protestantism was 
being formed ; and Shan wrote as an enthusiastic Catholic. 

Under extreme pressure then, EHzabeth at last increased the 
supplies. Unluckily for O’Neill, Argyle’s friendship was cooling 
under pressure' from Murray, and the Antrim McConnells, in spite 
of recent marriages, did not forget the old feud : while Desmond, 
encouraged by Sidney’s attitude, was deaf to his appeals. Sidney 
swept Ulster, establishing a strong garrison in a new and well- 
chosen fort which in course of time developed into Londonderry, 
and restored Tyrconnel in the north-west. Sidney himself was 
seriously hampered by constant reproofs from Elizabeth ; but 
O’Neill was now grievously harassed by the O’Donnells on one 
side, the McConnells on another, and by the garrison at Derry. 
Renewed attempts to obtain aid from the Guises, in February 
( 1567 ), failed ; and though Derry had to be abandoned owing to 1567 
an outbreak of plague, the death of the commandant, and a 
which destroyed the buildings, O’Neill’s fate was already sealed. 

He marched to meet an incursion of the O’Donnells, but was com- 
pletely overthrown, and had to flee for his life to seek the am- 
biguous hospitality of the McConnells of Antrim ; who received 
him for the sake of subsisting relationships. But the situation was 
too volcanic. Insults passed over the wine-cup, knives were drawn, 
and O’Neill was slaughtered. So perished the most formidable 
challenger of the English rule who had appeared in Ireland ; for 
his one predecessor of equal ability, the old Kildare, had never 
schemed for the creation of an indepndent Nation, 
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The death of O’Neill was followed by a brief period of rest from 
perpetual warfare : but the peace was not to last for long. 

Irish From the days of Elizabeth until now the antagonism of the 

Irish to pi'otestantism has been one of the two gi*eat sources of dis- 
politics alfection. As the English power extended, efforts were made to 
carry out beyond the Pale the principles of the Act of Uniformity," 
and the cause of Rebellion became more and more identified 'with 
the cause of Catholicism. Before the fall of Shan, Queen and 
Deputies had been disposed to shut their eyes to the open disregard 
of the Act all over the country. Now, recalcitrant chiefs began to 
make the preservation of religion the ground of appeal for foreign 
assistance to cast off the yoke of England. Curiously, however, 
neither they nor the Catholic clergy grasped the political situation. 
Irish nationality, per se^ was profoundly uninteresting to foreign 
potentates. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, the cause of 
Catholicism was the cause of Mary Stewart. Unless in support 
of her, it was impracticable for either France or Spain to move 
against Elizabeth. The murder of Daimley, three months before 
O’Neill’s fall, destroyed the Queen of Scots’ chances, but only for a 
time. Shan himself had been acute enough to seek Mary’s friend- 
ship ; but now the disaffected prelates and chiefs will be found 
hoping vainly to place themselves under the dominion of a foreign 
power, in preference even to a Catholicised English supremacy. 
Any such scheme would have destroyed the relations between the 
English Catholics and their friends abroad. 

Of the second gi’eat disturbing factor, the Land, we have hitheito 
heard little ; but now was about to commence the era of attempts 
at forcibly establishing an English landed proprietary, displacing 
the native owners ; on the hypothesis that they would be able to 
keep the population in subjection. 

1568 The first schemes would probably have been beneficial had they 

Slonisa practicable, as they involved nothing in the shape of forfeiture, 
tion of But they would have been costly, while offering no temptations to 
Munster Adventurer’S. In 1568 a scheme was devised which tempted the 
Adventurers, made little demand on the exchequer — Elizabeth 
always argued that Ireland ought to pay for itself — but involved 
forfeitures on a large scale, 

Desmond, who had declined alliance with O’Neill, was summoned 
to answer charges of treason. He surrendered at once, and was 
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sent to London. Then he tried to escape, and was only allowed 
to purchase freedom from close imprisonment or worse by surrender- 
ing all his lands to the Queen to receive back so much as she chose 
to grant. A group of Devonshire gentlemen proposed that the* 
titles of other landowners in Munster should be investigated, and 
that all the lands held under unsatisfactory titles should be handed 
over to themselves. They would occupy and rule at their own 
charges, and compel complete submission by the strong hand ; a 
process by which it is quite evident that they intended practical 
extermination of the Irish. The business was started on Desmond 
lands ; but it was carried to a dangerous point when Sii* Peter Carew 
took possession of Butler property — seeing that the loyalty of the 
Ormonde connexion was the one source of Irish support which had 
never been even suspected of failing. There were massacres and 
reprisals ; but fortunately when the other Munster chiefs took the 
opportunity to petition Philip of Spain to come and take possession, 
the Butlers still stood firmly to their allegiance. 

An insuiTection was headed in 1569 by Fitzmaurice (Desmond’s 1569 
bi’other) ; some of the English households were wiped out. The 
O’Neills in Ulster and the Burkes in Connaught rose. Ormonde Munster 
declared plainly that if the colonising policy were can’ied on it 
would be impossible for him to support the government. Sidney 
ravaged Munster, and left Sir Humphrey Gilbert in command 
behind him for a time : but the actual scheme was dropped. There 
is no evading the fact that the English, who could wax hot enough 
over the cruelties of Spaniards in America or in Holland, did 
without compunction or any sense of inconsistency regard the Irish 
not even as mere human savages but as wild beasts. And many of 
these were men who in any other circumstances were capable of 
displaying an admirable chivalry and a heroic valour. Gilbert was 
a man full of noble ideals, learned, pious, cultivated, valiant, 
kindly ; but if there was a chance of killing an Irish man, woman, 
or child, he took it. 

In England, 1569 was the year of the Northern rebellion. Ireland 
France was viewing the Scots Queen’s pretensions with increasing 
lukewarmness, and Philip was regarding her with corresponding 
favour. The Ridolfi plot was developing in 1570 and 1571. In 
brief, at this period Philip’s disposition towards Elizabeth was 
becoming definitely, though not avowedly, hostile instead of — as 
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hitherto on the whole — friendly. Yet he would not accept the 
Irish invitation to intervene. But he received at Madrid, and 
treated with great favour, the very remarkable adventurer Thomas 
Stukely, already mentioned as a piratical ally of Shan O’NeilFs. 
Stukely had been sent over to England to answer for his 
miscellaneous misdeeds ; but was — perhaps intentionally — allowed 
to escape to Spain ; where he represented himself as an enthusiastic 
Catholic, and the most influential man in Ireland, and bragged 
hugely of the coming conquest of that country, of which he was 
to become in some sort the Prince, with the assistance of Spain. 
The entertainment of Stukely however summed up all that Philip 
was prepared to do for Ireland. By September 157S he was again 
seeking Elizabeth’s amity. 

In the meantime, the experiment of constituting Connaught a 
Presidency had been tried and failed ignominiously. The curse 
of the English Government — soldiery whose pay was permanently 
and hugely in arrear, who were constantly on the verge of mutiny, 
and lived virtually by pillage — remained unabated ; and Sidney, 
having tried vigorous government first and then, lacking the means 
to maintain it properly, extirpation as an alternative, but still 
without success, clamoured to be recalled, and at last got his wish. 

Desmond was still detained in England, but the Geraldines in 
Munster had not been crushed either by Sidney or by Gilbert. 
Despite the failure in Connaught, the Presidency plan was tried in 
the southern province, Sir John Perrot being appointed thereto. 
Perrot blew up strongholds, captured and hanged some hundreds 
of the population, but could not lay hold of the chiefs or bring the 
country into subjection. In 1572, Fitzmaurice made his way to 
Ulster, gathered a force of Scots, and came down the Shannon, 
The President got his chance of a fight, and shattered the force : 
but Elizabeth was dissatisfied with the results of an unwonted if 
still inadequate expenditure, and declared that the whole experi- 
ment was too costly. A general amnesty and the withdrawal of 
Perrot ended it. 

Yet experiments continued to be the order of the day. The 
one expedient not attempted was a government supported by 
obviously efficient physical force, but aiming at the prosperity 
of the people, and not running violently counter to the customs 
and the prejudices of centuries. Another inefficient colony was 
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stai’ted in Ulster, wHch only excited popular animosity ; Desmond 
was at last in 157S allowed to return to Munster with many 1573 
promises on his part, from which, like O’Neill before him, he con- 
sidered himself absolved by a breach of faith towards him. Finally Ulster 
Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, was allowed to try the biggest 
^and perhaps the most disastrous of the whole series of experiments; 
being virtually granted authority to invade Ulster with a free 
hand to make laws and generally to do what seemed to him good 
there — all at his own cost — save only for some provisions safe- 
guarding the royal prerogative. He went with excellent intentions, 
romantic ideals, a respectable force, and a sublime ignorance of 
facts. The Irishmen, mindful of the Munster colonisation, tricked 
him with an apparently warm welcome at Carrickfergus, permitted 
him to congratulate himself on roseate prospects, and then at one 
swoop cleared the district of provisions. They professed to owe 
allegiance to the Queen, but repudiated the claims of a private 
adventurer. His own troops were volunteers, with no mind for 
hardships and no prospects of plunder. In three months he found 
his dreams hopelessly dissipated, and himself almost deserted, with 
no remotest chance of carrying out the Utopian projects with which 
he had stai’ted. 

The volunteer method having failed thus ignominiously, Essex 1574 
was made officially Governor of Ulster, and supplied with troops ; 
for the O’Neills were now threatening, and the Deputy, Fitzwilliam, 
was inactive. Tirlogh O’Neill and his kinsman Sir Brian were veiy 
promptly brought to submission. In the south Desmond, between 
threats and promises, was persuaded to resume an air of loyalty. 

Essex however had learned to adopt the common view of the Irish 
in its extremest form. By a ruse which anywhere else he would 
have counted a piece of the blackest treachery, he seized Sir Brian 
and his wife and cut up their following when they were actually 
his own guests ; and followed up the performance by a hideous and 
wanton massacre of women and children and decrepit men at Rathlin 
off the Antrim Coast ; of which things he wrote with a perfect com- 
placency, and for which he was highly applauded. Thereafter he 
returned to England. 

Once more, Sidney was persuaded to accept the Deputyship. It 
is probable that his honest desire was to govern firmly and justly, 
although, when denied the means for steady rule he had fallen 
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1576 back on extirpation. At any rate the Irish themselves, genuinely 
Scond ^ or not, hailed his return with apparent enthusiasm. The chiefs 
Deputy- hoped that after so many experiments had collapsed, the pristine 
plan of making them responsible for their own districts and leaving 
them alone might be tried again. But no English statesman could 
divest himself of the idea that no government was worth having 
unless it was conducted by English methods. Sidney insisted on 
reconstituting the Presidencies of Connaught and Munster, Malby 
taking chax’ge of the former and Drury of the latter. Naturally 
enough, and with plenty of excuse, they set about hangings on an 
extensive scale, and where they met with resistance gave no quarter. 
English methods, as usual in Ireland, promptly degenerated into 
massacre and devastation. Sidney left the country again two years 
after he had returned to it — ^and left it as ripe for rebellion as it 
had ever been. 

And the omens abroad were dangerous. For the Jesuit Sanders 
was seeking to stir up a Catholic crusade, Stukely was in high favour 
at Madrid, and the ablest of the Geraldines, James Fitzmaurice, 
was in Spain. Moreover Philipps indisposition to interfere was on 
the verge of being seriously disturbed by Drake’s great expedition, 
which had sailed from England in 1577. 
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ELIZABETH (vi), 1578-83~THE PAPAL ATTACK 

presence of Alexander of Parma in the Netherlands soon 
X resulted in a definite division between the seven northern 

Utrecht 

and the ten southern States. The latter, Catholic themselves, 1579 
were not inclined to hold out for religious liberty. The rest, being 
Protestant, and realising that, while William of Orange lived, 
two at least, Holland and Zealand, would hold out to the very 
death, resolved to stand together ; combining, under the title of 
the United Provinces, in the Union of Utrecht at the beginning of 
1579 . Their strength lay in their command of the estuaries of 
the Scheldt and the Meuse. 

Elizabeth's great object now was to keep Alen^on (otherwise 1578 
known as Anjou, the title held by Henry IIL before he ascended the 
throne ; also very commonly as “ Monsieur ”) dancing in obedience monial 
to her manipulation of the wires. In this, as in all the previous 
matrimonial negotiations, not one of her ministei’s seems ever to 
have grasped her policy ; the policy, that is, which modem his- 
torians attribute to her: a policy of which the successful issue 
really depended on its never being suspected ; which was possible 
only to one who was entire mistress of all arts of dissimulation; 
which did in fact succeed completely every time she applied it ; a 
policy however of which no statesman could have dared to recom- 
mend the risk. This was, in brief, to make the whole world in- 
cluding her ministers believe that she really intended to marry, to 
keep that conviction alive over a protracted period of time, and 
yet to secure a loop-hole for escape at the last moment. She had 
played the farce for years with the Archduke Charles ; she had 
played it with Henry of Anjou; she had aheady played it with 
Alen^on once; yet every time she started it afresh, potentates and 
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ambassadors, her own ministers, and the wooer she selected, took 
the thing seriously, played into her hands, and were cajoled by ter 
boundless histrionic ingenuity. Either she treated the world to a 
series of successful impositions, carried through, unaided and n- 
suspected, with the supreme audacity and skill of a consummate 
comMknne; or she was a contemptibly capricious woman whose 
inordinate vacillations invariably took the turn which after-events 
proved to have been the luckiest possible in the circumstances. 
Of these two interpretations, the theory of a deliberate policy is 
the more acceptable, if only because it is inconceivable that the 
habitual indulgence of sheer wanton caprice should never once 
have involved her in some irrevocable blunder, some position from 
which she could not be extricated. Yet history affords no parallel 
to such repeatedly and universally successful dissimulation. 
Alenyon’s The comedy had fairly begun three months before Don John’s 
wooing death: In response, as it would seem, to a private invitation, 
Alen9on’s envoys came over at the end of July to propose the mar- 
riage. Monsieur wanted the affair settled at once, as he must 
decide whether he was going to help Orange or Don John. After 
a little formal procrastination, Elizabeth had her answer ready. 
She was quite prepared to receive him as a suitor though some- 
what hurt by his conduct before ; still she could not promise to 
many any man till they had met, and could really feel sure that 
they would be happily mated. He had better come over and see 
her. 

Alen^on did not want to come over and see her ; but his alter- 
native plan, of taking part with Don John, was opportunely spoilt 
by the Governor’s death, coupled with the new Spanish prospects 
opened up by the death of the Portuguese King. An alliance with 
Parma under these conditions was not at all the same thing for 
the French prince as an alliance with the ambitious and somewhat 
Quixotic schemer who was now dead. Elizabeth, thus strengthened, 
added a new condition, that he must withdraw for the present from 
the Netherlands. He could hardly, under the circumstances, sup- 
port Orange against her will, and he obeyed her behest. Then she 
consented to receive another representative on his behalf, but held 
to her declaration that she would settle nothing till she had met 
Monsieur himself in person. 

At the beginning of the year (1579) Alen^on’s emissary 
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Simier arrived. In England however practically eveiy one — except 1579 
apparently the Queen herself— was opposed to the marriage. The ho^Hty 
traditional animosity to France was strong, and had been intensified 
by the Paris massacre. The French Huguenots, for whom there was 
some sympathy, had no confidence in Alen9on. The more un- 
popular the marriage showed itself, the more the Queen seemed to 
incline to it — since the more reasonably she could also insist to him 
on the necessity of delay, that her people might first be reconciled to 
it. Yet however much the Council might dislike it, they now felt 
bound to advise that Monsieur should be allowed to pay his visit. 

In August he arrived, and she could no longer urge the plea that she 
had not seen him. Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, thought 
she would maiTy him, that a civil war would follow, and the end 
would be the return of England to Catholicism. On the whole 
Mendoza was not ill pleased. 

Now however capricious and apparently irrational the conduct Loyalty to 
of the Queen might be, however her ministers might resent it, 
condemn it, bewail it to each other, and remonstrate with her, they 
remained always obstinately loyal. We may cynically attribute 
the fact to their consciousness that if they deserted her their doom 
under her rival would be sealed. Were that the true interpreta- 
tion — were they really guided merely by a more or less enlightened 
self-interest — it is rather natural to suppose that some of them 
would have played a double game and secured friends in the other 
camp, like the Whig and Tory statesmen of the early eighteenth 
century ; that they would have managed their own affaks so that 
they could change sides. None of them ever did anything of the 
kind. Whatever the Queen did, they held to their own views, 
advocated them stubbornly, but obeyed their mistress, even when 
they thought her caprices were on the verge of bringing them all 
to ruin. And yet they never seem to have fully realised the extent 
to which their own loyalty was shared by the people at large. Men 
may surrender themselves to such a sentiment, without venturing 
to count upon its influence on others. But Elizabeth reckoned on 
it in ministers and people alike ; and her calculation was invariably 
justified. 

So it was in this instance. What might have happened if she Yea and 
really had married Alen9on 'can only be guessed. Short of that, 
popular loyalty was equal to the strain. A passionate pamphlet 
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against the marriage was issued bj a lawyer named Stubbs. The 
Council, confident in the real sti’ength of the country, urged her 
to take the bold attitude, place herself frankly at the head of 
European protestantism, and take measures at home to make 
a Catholic rising impossible. They could see no alternative but 
the marriage. She stormed at them, burst into tears, vowed that 
she had expected them all to declare that the mamage would he 
the fulfilment of all their hopes. They replied that since she would 
have it so they would do their best to make the marriage accept- 
able. She had Stubbs and his publisher pilloried, and their right 
hands struck off— -on the strength of a most iniquitous misinterpre- 
tation of a law of Queen Mary's. The victims waved their caps 
with the hand that was left and cried ‘‘God save the Queen”. 
The marriage treaty was drawn up (November) but a couple of 
months were to pass before its ratification, to quiet the public 
mind. When the two months were over it was still unratified, and 
the whole negotiation was treated as having lapsed. Burghley at 
the end of January (1580) was falling back on the leadership of 
Protestantism as the only alternative to adopt, since Prance must 
be regarded as hopelessly alienated. 

The Papal In the meantime the Papal plan of campaign against England 

?!anipaign — ^ which appears to have been matm'ed early in 1579 — was 

well under way. The Pope himself could not, and Philip of Spain 
would not, prepare Armadas to bring the recusant island back to 
the Roman submission. But there were other means to be tried 
than Armadas. Setting aside schemes for assassination, there was 
trouble to be made for Elizabeth in Ireland, trouble in Scotland, 
and trouble in England itself. Ireland was ripe for rebellion; a 
Catholic faction might he reorganised in Scotland ; missionary zeal 
and martyrs’ crowns might still revolutionise sentiment in England. 
The triple attack was resolved on — war in Ireland, diplomacy in 
Scotland, in England Seminarists from Rheims (whither Allen’s 
Douay college had migrated some years before) and Jesuits from 
Rome. 

In Ireland we have already seen the scheme taking shape, but 
scotched for the time by Stukely’s diversion to Morocco and his 
death there, in 1578. In the following summer however, an ex- 
pedition landed in Kerry, with Sanders as Papal Nuncio, and half 
the island was soon in a blaze. There, for some little time, such of 
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the wilder spirits of English youth as were not occupied with 
ventures on the high seas were to find ample employment: and 
though Philip would not make open war, Philip’s subjects were not 
restrained from seeking to pay back the blows which Drake had 
been dealing to Spain on the other side of the ocean— the report 
whereof had afready found its way to Europe. In Scotland, the 
autumn was not far advanced when young Estne Stewart, Count 
D’Aubigny, of the House of Lennox, James’s cousin, arrived in 
Scotland to win his way into the boy-king’s favour and plot the 
overthrow of Morton and of the Preachers. In the summer of 
1580, Campian and Parsons began to deliver their message to the 
Catholics of England. 

In this same summer, the Cardinal-King of Portugal, Sebastian’s 1580 
successor, died. Philip’s opportunity for annexation had 
and he seized it, expelling with little difficulty another claimant, Portugal 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, the bastard son of the Cardinal’s 
brother Luis ; who however for the next ten years hovers thi’ough 
English politics as a pretender to be supported or dropped at con- 
venience ; used as a menace to Philip, much as the enemies of Henry 
VIL had used Perkin Warbeck. Then, in September, the great 
English seaman was back on English shores, in the ship that had 
sailed round the world — back with the spoils of Spain on board. 

With this impression in our minds of the leading features of the 
year 1580, we can turn first to the detailed record of events in 
Ireland. 

The Expedition which lauded in July at Dingle on the furthest Ireland : 
south-west coast was small enough ; but it brought with it Sanders ^579 
the accredited representative of the Pope, and Fitzmaurice, cousin Desmond 
of Desmond. It appealed therefore at once to the Catholics 
large and the Geraldine connexion in particular. There was no 
strong or united English force in the country ; it was the custom 
of Elizabeth to provide her officers with the very minimum of 
equipment. Desmond at first hesitated ; but his brother seized an 
early opportunity to commit him by treacherously murdering two 
English officers and their servants. Half Munster was up in arms at 
once, and the new arrivals made haste to fortify Smerwick, in the 
neighbourhood of Dingle where they had landed. It was expected 
and declared that reinforcements ftxjm Spain would soon be forth- 
coming. Malby, the President of Connaught, acted with prompt!- 
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tude and energy, marching south with his own troops and some of 
the Burkes who were at feud with the Geraldines, Fortune favoured 
them ; Fitzmanrice was slain almost at the outset, and the Papal 
standard captured and sent off to Diihlin. Desmond with his im- 
mediate following, who had not taken part in the engagement, fell 
hack on Ashketyn, near Limerick ; the rest of the insmgents retired* 
on Smerwick. Drury however, advancing from Cork, was less for- 
tunate, his troops being attacked by the Irish and very severely 
handled, so that he was forced to retreat. He died soon after. 

The vigorous Malby assumed control of the Presidency, marched 
through Desmond^s country dealing miscellaneous slaughter and 
destruction, burnt the town at Ashketyn since the castle could not 
be carried without cannon, and then went his way into Connaught. 
When Malby was gone, Desmond sallied forth, marched quietly 
south to Youghal where there was an English colony, sacked it, 
put the English to the sword, and burnt the place. Thence, with 
increasing musters, he marched upon Cork, which however he 
abstained from attacking. In January the insurgents were en- 
couraged by the arrival of some military stores from abroad, with 
promises of further assistance in response to messages from Desmond 
to the King of Spain. 

Meantime, neither Malby at Athlone nor Pelham in Dublin had 
sufficient troops to take the field in force. Ormonde, dispatched 
from England to take the chief command, had neither money nor 
material allowed him to take the offensive. It w^as not till March 
that the Queen was induced to send the urgently needed reinforce- 
ments, and Admiral Wynter with a squadron of ships ari'ived at 
the mouth of the Shannon. Ormonde fi:om Kilkenny in the Butler 
country, and Pelham jfrom Dublin, marched in two columns con- 
verging on Tralee, burning and slaughtering mercilessly along the 
route, sparing none. Then they turned on Carrickfoyle, impreg- 
nable without artillery, but easily breached by the heavy guns 
landed from Wynteris ships. The garrison was put to the sword. 
Desmond at Ashketyn, having no mind for a like fate, withdrew 
firom it, blowing up the castle behind him. But Elizabeth stopped 
the supplies; the English were again forced to inaction, and parties 
of insurgents went marauding over Corkfand Kerry, taking their turn 
of murdering. In June the purse-strings were loosened again ; 
Pelham marched into Kerry, and only just failed to surprise Des^ 
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mond and his people, with Sanders, in their beds. They escaped 
however, and Pelham went on to Dingle. Ormonde, making his 
way to the same point, added considerably to the tale of burnings 
and slaughterings. This loyal earl in 1580 accounted for forty- 
six captains and leaders, with eight notorious traitors and male- 
d'actors, and four thousand other folk 

The people in despair were beginning to turn against Sandei-s Develop- 
and the Geraldines, though persistently loyal to Desmond himself. 

But a diversion was created by a rising of the Catholics of the Pale. Rebellion 
Lord Grey de Wilton had just arrived in Dublin as Deputy. He 
marched against the rebels, but the greater part of his force was 
ambushed and cut to pieces in the Wicklow mountains. And on 
the top of this disaster, the long delayed foreign expedition landed 
at Dingle — Wynter having withdrawn — and Smerwick was re-occu- 
pied by a force mainly consisting of eight hundred Italian and 
Spanish adventurers. The rebellion seemed to be reviving every- 
where. Ormonde, again marching into KeiTy with four thousand 
men, accomplished nothing. But the murderous work of the sum- 
mer had had effect, and the septs would not openly take the field 
without immediate cash inducements, which were lacking. 

In October Grey made a fresh start and marched down fromSmer- 
Dublin to Kerry: in the first week of November, Wynter’s fleet 
reappeared, having been held back by stress of weather with the 
exception of one vessel which had been lying off Smerwick for three 
weeks. The siege now was brief enough. On the 9th, the garrison, 
after a vain attempt to obtain terms, surrendered at discretion. 

The officers were put to ransom ; the rest were slaughtered ; even 
women were hanged. The dead numbered 600. Grey doubtless 
regarded the measure as a just return for the doings of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the punishment of English sailors as pirates, for his retort 
to the garrison’s overtures had been that their presence in Ireland 
was piracy. But the whole business illustrates the sheer ruthless- 
ness which characterised both sides, at least where there was a tech- 
nical excuse for denying belligerents’ rights to the vanquished. 

It was no longer possible for the rebellion to make head ; but 
for the next two years a guerilla warfare was kept up, in which 
English and Irish killed each other without compunction whenever 
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anything in the shape of an excuse offered itself. Most of the 
English honestly believed that the only practicable policy was one of 
extermination, and the Irish retaliated in kind. There is nothing 
so ugly as this history in the annals of a people which, outside of 
Ireland, has shown a unique capacity for tempering conquest with 
justice. The very men whose blood boiled, honestly enough, ovet 
cruelties to the Indians, adopted to the Irish the precise attitude of 
mind which so horrified them in the Spaniards. Elizabeth herself, 
Burghley, Walsingham, and Ormonde, were opposed to the exter- 
mination policy ; but the bloodshed went on, unsystematically in- 
stead of systematically. Sanders, wandering a hunted fugitive, died 
in a bog. It was not till 1583 that Desmond himself was surprised 
and slain in his bed. In the meantime, there had been no varia- 
tion in the story. But the exhaustion of ceaseless slaughters and 
ceaseless famines had practically terminated the struggle. Sir John 
PeiTot, who became Deputy in 1584, could adopt a conciliatory 
attitude, without fear that his leniency would be immediately abused 
— though it led to his recall and condemnation for treason ^ tkee 
years later. 

Scotland, The diplomatic campaign in Scotland need not detain us long. 

[579-81 Morton as Regent governed that country with a strong hand, and 
at least held down its normal turbulence : but while his forceful- 
ness was recognised, he went his own way, quite regardless of the 
enemies he made. Despite his religious professions, he treated the 
preachers with scant courtesy, and was unpopular with all parties. 
D’Aubigny on his arrival promptly found his way into the young 
King’s good graces, was made Duke of Lennox very shortly, and set 
himself to conciliate the Puritans by professing to have been con- 
verted from Popery by James’s dialectical skill. In England, there 
was no doubt that he was an agent in the papal programme, and 
Walsingham would have had him removed in the usual lawless 
fashion, failing other means. But Elizabeth, as always, was confi- 
dent of the practical impossibility of making Scotland united for any 
purpose except resistance of an English invasion. She made it evi- 
dent that armed intervention from her need not be looked for ; and 
in December (1580) Lennox (D’Aubigny) struck at Morton by 
accusing him of complicity in the murder of Damley. The agent 

^ This sentence however was not carried out. It is perhaps worth noting that 
Sir John was reputed to be a natural son of Henry VIII. 
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in this proceeding was another James Stewart, an adventurer, now 
Captain of the Guard, who was shortly after advanced to the Earl- 
dom of Arran. Morton was imprisoned, brought to trial in the 
following June (1581) and executed. The strong hand being gone, 
the usual chaos supervened. For the time the Papal party was upper- 
ifnost, but Elizabeth's calculations were correct. The risk of Fi'ench 
intervention was brought nearer, but it was counterbalanced partly 
by the bait of the Alen 9 on marriage, which the Queen managed to 
keep dangling, partly by the fact that many of the men who had 
overthrown Morton were anti-papal, and preferred playing for their 
own hand to encouraging a French ascendancy. By the “ Raid of 
Ruthven in 1582 James was removed from the influence of Lennox, 
who had to leave the country ; and in 1583 James Stewart Earl of 
Arran was carrying out a policy which was to make the King him- 
self, with Arran at his elbow, the force predominating alike over 
preachers and nobles. 

We may now revert to England and Elizabeth in 1580. England, 
Throughout the earlier half of the year, it was as usual the^^^^ 
Queen’s first object to commit hernelf to nothing, but to persuade 
Orange that she might yet help him, and Alen 9 on that she might 
yet marry him. But in July, Philip was master of Portugal, and 
the Jesuit campaign was beginning in England. In September, 
Orange’s patience was worn out, and the crown of the Netherlands 
was definitely offered to Alen 9 on ; within a few days Drake and 
the Pelican were home, and Mendoza was demanding restitution ; 
and again a few days later Spanish and Italian adventurers were 
fortifying themselves at Smerwick, 

The Papal Bull of Deposition ten years before had stiffened the The 
attitude of Government towai-ds the English Catholics, but had|j®g“j^Q 
neither broken down the loyalty of the latter nor led to any 
serious persecution. On this head, the mission of 1580 was the 
turning point of the reign. The moving spirit was Allen, of 
Douay and Rheims; a man of high ability and character who 
conceived that the recovery of his country for the true Church 
was the highest of all objects for a patriot, and one to which all 
other considerations should give way. 

It cannot be disputed that the aim of the Mission was to sow Campian 
disloyalty as well as to gain converts, though the allegation fbatp^^^^ 
incitement to assassinate the Queen was part of the programme is 
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not quite conclusively proved. Of the two chief missioners, Par- 
sons and Campian, it is at least tolerably certain that the latter, 
an amiable enthusiast, was quite innocent of complicity in any 
such design. That certainty does not apply to Parsons. But the 
instructions were clearly treasonable in character. The Catholics 
were told that in spite of the Bull of Deposition they might profess 
loyalty to the Queen, but must assist in her overthrow if called 
upon. That is to say that if treason were brewing against the 
de facto Government, it was to be a point of conscience and a con- 
dition of the Church’s approval for all Catholics that they should 
assist that treason. There is nothing about that instruction which 
can faii’ly be called hypocritical ; but ipso factOy it converted every 
Catholic, willy nilly, into a potential traitor, who if treason arose 
could only remain loyal under censure of the Church. Moreover 
it was the business of the missioners not only to impress on those 
who were already Catholics this view of their duty ; but also, by an 
active propaganda, to increase the number of such potential traitors; 
while it was quite certain that under such conditions, converts would 
be actuated by a zeal which would render them doubly dangerous. 

Por some months the emissaries travelled the country in various 
disguises, shifting their quarters secretly, but in favourable districts 
occasionally appearing quite openly, more or less winked at by the 
authorities. Their immunity made them the more sanguine, but 
it also alarmed the Protestants, and before the end of the year, 
there was a change. 

Walsing. Walsingham — a sincere Puritan, a man who never soiled his 

hands for private gain, who by his outspoken opposition to her 
political double-dealing provoked Elizabeth’s anger more frequently 
than any other of her many outspoken advisers, of whom more than 
any other statesman of the day it might be said that he loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity — had yet the fault of the Puritan 
character, a certain remorselessness in dealing with the servants of 
the Scarlet Woman. He would have connived at the murder of 
D’Aubigny ; his organisation of “Secret Service” was as unscrupu- 
lous as Burghley’s ; and he more than any one else approved and 
fostered the revival of the illegal application of torture as a means 
of extorting information from recalcitrant prisoners. In this ini- 
quity, however, it is fair to recognise that the rack and the boot 
were not employed wantonly but, as it would seem, honestly : with 
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the single intention of obtaining true information for the unravel- 
ment of plots which endangered the public weal, and only on 
pei’sons who were known to possess that information. 

Walsingham then, at the close of 1580, appears to have under- 15 S 1 
taken the conduct of the operations against the emissaries, several 
ol whom were promptly captured and put to the torture without Parlia- 
result, though one or two made haste to change sides to save them- 
selves. The rest showed that magnificent constancy which had 
characterised alike the Carthusians under Henry and the Pro- 
testants under Mary. In January (1581) parliament was called, 
and passed a very stringent act making it treason to proselytise, 
or to join the Church of Rome ; imposing a heavy fine as well as 
imprisonment for celebrating Mass, and a fine of £^0 per month 
for exemption from attendance at the Anglican ritual. Drastic as 
the measure was, and a complete departure from the comparative 
toleration hitherto prevalent in practice if not altogether in theory, 
the basis of it was quite manifestly the conviction that as a result 
of the mission every Catholic must now be suspect of treason, and 
every convert to Catholicism something more than suspect. 

When the parliament had completed its business by voting 
supplies, it was prorogued. Through the spring and the summer the 
pursuit of the Emissaries and the oppression of the Catholics under 
the new Act went on. Campian himself was taken in July, and 
after some months’ imprisonment, in the course of which he was 
racked, was executed for treason at the end of the year; his 
martyrdom, with others, producing the usual effect. 

In the meantime, the acceptance in January of the lordship of Alen^on 
the Netherlands by Alen 9 on forced Elizabeth to redouble her^^^™ 
pretence of desiring the furtherance of the Alen 9 on marriage--a 
pretence through which Walsingham alone seems to have pene- 
trated. The French King sent over a magnificent embassy in 
April, which was magnificently received. Then Elizabeth sug- 
gested that a League would serve every purpose, France replied 
that the League was what it wished for, but the marriage was a 
condition. Everything was discussed and agreed upon — but the 
Queen succeeded in retaining her saving clause; the agreement 
was subject to Alenyon and herself being personally satisfied. She 
was still able to hold off, while she had brought France into such a 
position that if war should be declared between England and Spain, 
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France must join England. Waisingham was sent off to Paris, with 
the task before him of evading the maniage, avoiding war while 
entangling France in it, and all with a full conviction that his 
instructions would vary from week to week. He believed, and he 
told her, that France would make the League without the marriage, 
if her sincerity were only guaranteed by something more substair- 
tiai than promises ; but that if neither the League nor the marriage 
were completed, she would have Spain, France, and Scotland—where 
Morton had just been executed — all turning their arms against her 
at once. But contrary to all reasonable expectation Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded in avoiding a breach with France and in keeping Alen^on 
still dangling : and however Mendoza — who had quite failed to 
obtain any compensation for Drake^s expedition — might threaten, 
Philip still refused to declare war openly. 

The story of the Alen9oa fai*ce, if it were not unquestionable 
fact, would be almost incredible. Monsieur was some twenty years 
younger than the amorous Queen ; in person he was offensive and 
contemptible; his character corresponded to his person, and his 
intelligence to his character. Elizabeth was eight and forty. Yet 
the man’s amazing vanity made him a perpetual dupe, while it 
must have taken all her own vanity to persuade the lady that she 
could play Omphale to his Hercules. Yet she did it. In November 
she had him back in England. She kissed him before Waisingham 
and the French Ambassador,^ and gave him the ring off her finger, 
declaring that she was going to marry him. But as soon as it came 
to business, she made one fresh demand after another. When con- 
cession was added to concession, she capped the list by requiring the 
restoration of Calais, an obvious absurdity. Burghley thought the 
whole thing was ended, and was for conciliating Spain by restoring 
Drake’s booty. Waisingham would have handed those spoils over 
to Orange. The Queen did neither, but told Alen9on that his pre- 
sence in the Netherlands had now become quite necessary to his 
own honour — which was true — and that with a little patience un- 
reasonable people would be pacified, and she would still marry him. 

Thus this most unlucky dupe was once more got out of 
the country, in February ( 158 ^), a dupe still; and the United 
Provinces swore allegiance to him under the new title of Duke of 
Brabant — ^giving him to understand, however, that they accepted 
^ State Papersj Spanish^ iii., p, 226, 
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him simply as a surety for English support. When he was safely 
out of the countiy, Elizabeth became more emphatic than ever in 
her declarations that she would marry him. After ail, however, 
she was reluctantly compelled to salve her lover’s wounded feelings 
by cash subsidies, real and substantial though secret. 

At the end of March an attempt was made to assassinate the 1583 
strong man of Holland, William the Silent. He was in fact very^^^^ 
dangerously wounded, and Elizabeth became alarmed lest a like 
danger were in store for her. Orange recovered, but Panna continued 
his course of gradual conquest, and Aien^on bethought him of 
playing the traitor, seizing the principal towns, and handing them 
over to Spain as a peace-ofering. In the following January he 
made the attempt ; but the capture succeeded only here and there, 
and at Antwerp, where he himself lay, the coup failed ignominiously 
and disastrously. The city got wind of what was going to happen ; 
the French troops were admitted, and, being in, found themselves 
in a trap and were cut to pieces. Alen^on was deservedly and 
finally ruined, and no one in France or England could pretend any 
more that he was a possible husband. The year after he sank to 
a dishonoured grave, leaving the Huguenot Henry of NavaiTe heir 
presumptive to the throne of France. 

Before Alen^on’s disaster, Elizabeth’s policy in Scotland had Scotland 
been justified by results: the raid of Ruthven had placed the 
King in the hands of the Protestant nobles again, and Lennox was 
out of the countiy for good. It is probable that from Elizabeth’s 
point of view, it was not worth while to attempt to obtain the 
friendship of an Anglophil party, either by force or by bribery. 

Bribes would have told only just for so long as they’ were accepted 
as an earnest of more to follow; while force would have had 
its invariable result of uniting Scotland in determined resistance. 

The one thing which would have given reality to the overtures 
perpetually passing between Scotland and the Guises was an 
English attempt to grasp at domination, Elizabeth, with Mary a 
prisoner, had a permanent diplomatic asset in her hands, since she 
could hint a threat of either executing her, or liberating her, or 
suri’endering her on terms as might seem most convenient at a 
given crisis. Intrigues which like the marriage projects were never 
intended to be consummated were more effective than either bribery 
or force — and cheaper. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

ELIZABETH (vii), 1683-87-THE END OF QUEEN MARY 

1583 '"P'HE collapse of Alen 9 on was the precursor of a comprehensive 
Throg- ^ conspiracy. Before the Raid of Ruthven (August 1582), 
morton the Guise faction in France had contemplated a descent on Scot- 
sp^racy conjunction with Lennox’s friends there, with a view of 

course to raising England in favour of Mary. Alen^on’s relations 
with Elizabeth had not made the French King or his mother, neither 
of whom loved the Guises, particularly favourable to the scheme 
The Raid destroyed the prospects of the definitely Catholic party, 
in Scotland ; on the other hand, the failure of Alen 9 on affected, 
though only slightly, the objections on the part of King Henry. 
But any enterprise against England would have to take a somewhat 
different form. In May, Guise was planning a fresh scheme of 
assassination and invasion;^ while as against the Guise intrigues 
still going on in Scotland, Elizabeth at the suggestion of the French 
ambassador was again proposing diplomatically to release Mary^— 
on terms. 

Sanguine The English refugees and the Seminarists suffered from the same 
forecast s^g^ino conviction that two-thirds of the country was thirsting 
to throw off the hated yoke of the existing Government, by which 
Jacobite agents were eternally possessed in the first half of the 
eighteenth century ; and with a good deal less reason. For whereas 
the House of Hanover had no enthusiastic adherents, while the 
House of Stuart had many, and the Whig politicians were for 
the most part ready to transfer themselves to the other side if 
the other side should look like winning: at this time, the most 
energetic portion of the population, gentry and commons, including 
practically all who had practised the art of war by land or sea, in 
the Low Countries, in Ireland, on the Spanish Main and in Spanish 

^ State PaferSy Spanish^ iii., pp, 464, 479. p. 465. 
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waters, were fierily Protestant, and the Ministers, nearly all irre- 
vocably bound to the Queen, were singularly prompt and alert 
men of action. Enthusiasts there were on the other side, but they 
were few. Yet in their prolific imaginations, the enthusiasts multi- 
plied their own numbers pathetically, and believed passionately in 
phantom hosts only waiting for the word to draw the sword, or at 
least the dagger, in the sacred cause. 

Neither the Spaniards nor the Guises appear ever to have 
allowed themselves to accept unreservedly the Churchmen’s estimate 
of the state of feeling in England ; but the Spanish Ambassadors, 
one after another, and Mendoza certainly not the least, gave more 
credence to these impressions than they deserved, placing far too 
high a value on the assurances of a very small number of the 
nobility. It is probable also that the Jesuits greatly exaggerated 
the exciting effect of the martyrdom of Campian and his associates ; 
for these bore no sort of comparison with the burnings of Mary’s 
reign, of which every man nearing forty yeai's of age was old 
enough to have a tolerably vivid personal recollection. At any 
rate the advices of Mendoza went far to confirm the declarations 
of Allen that a determined Catholic rising might be relied on, 
in case of an invasion which should have for its object the sub- 
stitution of Mary for Elizabeth and the restoration of the old 
Religion. 

The counsels however of the plotters were divided. The priests Divided 
would have kept the French out of the affair altogether. Philip 
was as reluctant as ever to take an English war upon his shoulders 
until he had completed the subjugation of the Netherlands. Men- 
doza, recognising that Guise was not Prance — for now as always, 

Spain could not afford to let France dominate England — was willing 
enough that Guise should head an expedition in which Frenchmen 
should otherwise play no more than an equal part ; on the hypo- 
thesis that, when the revolution was accomplished, circumstances 
would compel the new regime to dependence on Spain. All the 
parties — Guise, Philip, iUlen — were prepared to yield unofficial 
sanction to the simplification of the problem by assassination. 

Even when the different interests in the scheme had been com- 
promised, prompt action was obviously essential if the English 
Government, with its vast network of spies and secret agents, was 
not to get wind of the plot. Promptitude however was the one 
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thing of which Philip was constitutionally incapable, and Guise 
was obliged to consent to wait till the following spring. 

The plot As a natural result, an active member of the conspiracy, Francis 
discovered xhrogmorton, was suddenly pounced upon in his house in London. 
He succeeded in conveying sundry important documents to Mendozaj 
but lists of the English conspirators and other conclusively in^ 
criminating documents were found. The rack did the rest. The 
unhappy man endured through the first application; the second 
conquered him. He told the whole story-^possibly more than the 
truth, though that is hardly probable ; but of course the persons 
incriminated denied complicity, and there was in some cases no 
other evidence against them, while the confessions of a victim 
under torture are — ^biased. 

The main facts at any rate were indisputable — the plan of 
a Guise invasion, under Spanish auspices, with the complicity of 
a number of English Catholics, as well as of Mendoza. The pre- 
sumption that Mary was cognisant of it was supported by Throg- 
morton’s confession, but such presumptions and such evidence fall 
short of being absolutely conclusive.^ Under such conditions how- 
ever, grave and well-founded suspicion was enough to justify the 
severest precautionary measures. Northumberland and ArundeP 
were thrown into prison; several of the seminarists, already in 
ward, were executed; a number of an’ests were made; known 
Catholics all over the country were placed under strict surveillance, 
and removed from any commands they might hold. Mendoza was 
ordered in uncompromising terms to leave the country ; fleets were 
manned, and musters levied. The delay had proved fatal to the 
combined scheme. 

The collapse of two assassination plots, not forming part of the 
Throgmorton conspiracy, may be mentioned. One was that of an 
apparently half-crazy person named Somerville, who betrayed him- 
self by bragging ; the other, the more curious affair of Parry, who 
got himself introduced into the Queen’s presence several times, but 
“ let I dare not wait upon I would ” persistently, till he retired with 
nothing accomplished ; to reappear presently. 

1 Mendoza’s letters of this period {State Papers, Spanish, iii.) implicate Mary 
prima facie : but do not necessarily mean more than that her life was endangered 
by the discoveries. 

2 Son of the late Duke of Norfolk. The title came through his mother. 
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Elizabeth escaped ; but death was soon to lay his hand on two 1584 
personages of consequence. In May (1584) Alen^on decayed 
of a world in which accident only had allowed him for a time 
to occupy a very disproportionate share of the political stage. A 
month later, the most heroic figure of a time when heroes were 
fai’e among politicians was struck down by the hand of a fanatic. 
William of Orange, the head, hand, and heart of the great fight 
for freedom being waged in the Netherlands, was assassinated by a 
zealot. More than ever it seemed that the Hollanders must submit 
to Philip, unless the power of France or the power of England were 
devoted whole-heartedly to their cause. The death of Alen 9 on 
made Henry of Navarre the actual heir presumptive to the throne 
of France. The King and his mother hated and feared Protestant- 
ism less than they hated and feared the Guises, and publicly ac- 
knowledged Navarre as next in succession. 

As usual, Elizabeth’s advisers would have had her play boldly 
for Protestantism ; as usual, she herself was bent on evading the 
open collision with Spain. Her hope was to entangle France in the 
Netherlands war, and herself to strike in — if she must strike in at 
all — only when her intervention would enable her to make her own 
terms. The French King would not be inveigled. If he could 
have relied on her support, or if the Guises had been somewhat 
less dangerous, he would have been ready to strike ; but his dis- 
trust of the English Queen was too justifiably complete. She was 
in fact saved from the absolute necessity of yielding to the per- 
suasions of Burghley and Walsingham only by the dogged tenacity 
with which the Hollanders held out And while they held out, 
she still held off. 

In England however, one fact was more universally and vividly The 
present in men’s minds than any other. In the eyes of every 
Protestant, the supreme danger still lay in the death or deposition 
of Elizabeth and the elevation of Mary Stewart to the throne. 
Recent events had brought home the enormous risks of assassina- 
tion ; and an Association was formed for the defence of the Queen. 

A declaration was framed, the signatories whereof bound themselves 
by a solemn vow not only to pursue to the death all persons con- 
cerned in any plot against the Queen, but also any person in favour 
of whose succession to the throne any attempt should be made 
against her; to bar any such person absolutely from the succession; 
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and to treat as perjured traitors any of the Association who failed 
to carry out this oath. It was sufficiently obvious that the declar- 
ation was aimed directly against Mary ; but it may be said that 
the entire nation forthwith enrolled itself. And with the bulk of 
them, the enrolment was anything but an empty form. 

1584-85 At the same time, it was difficult to see how the members of 
A^ocia- Association could carry out their pledge without a breach of the 
tion law ; stronger legal measures for the defence of the Queen and the 

ratified ffug-tration of assassination as a means to secure the inheritance in 

any particular quarter were required. Parliament was summoned at 
the end of November. Ministers wished to have definite provision 
made for carrying on the Government in case of the Queen’s 
murder ; but she would go with them no further than to sanction 
the Association, with the entirely laudable modification that the 
person for whose sake the deed was done should not be held ipso 
facto guilty of complicity. The differences of opinion were so 
strong that the session closed without the passing of any Act. In 
January however, an accomplice of that Parry already mentioned ^ 
denounced him for intending to kill the Queen. Threatened with 
the rack, Parry made a full confession, and was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. At the renewed Session in Februaiy, it was enacted 
that an invasion, rebellion, or attempt on the Queen’s person, on 
behalf of any one with a claim to the succession, should disqualify 
such person from the succession absolutely, if complicity in the 
attempt should be proved after due enquiry. A commission was 
appointed to put the Act in execution in the event of assassination ; 
and the Association was sanctioned subject to these provisions. 
Subsidies were then voted, and parliament prorogued, after an un- 
usually gracious speech from the throne. 

1585 Meantime the United Provinces, despairing of an English over- 

again making overtures to France for a Protectorate, 
League^ or even annexation if France should insist on that altenifitive. 
Relations between the King and Mendoza, now Ambassador at Paxis, 
were so strained that war seemed all but inevitable ; Henry seems 
to have been held back only by the well-founded fear that Elimlxeth 
was intriguing to draw him into the war and frustrate him in 
carrying it on. But in that fear he declined the offer of the Pro- 
vinces. In March the Guises produced a new development by the 

* Seep. 330. 
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open announcement of the formation of the Holy League, for the 
exclusion of Navarre from the succession and the enforcement in 
France of the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

But for the unconquerable mutual distrust of Henry and 
Elizabeth, Henry, relying on English support, would have bidden 
defiance to the League ; but the memories of St. Bartholomew and 
Elizabeth’s character as an intriguer made confidence on either side 
impossible. The great siege of Antwerp seemed to be on the verge 
of terminating in a catastrophe for the revolting States, which would 
enable Parma to co-operate actively with Guise ; and Henry found 
himself threatened with excommunication. Before midsummer he 
capitulated, and declared for the League. On the other hand, 
NavaiTe was not the man to yield, and while Elizabeth again had 
the chance of playing a bold part and espousing his cause heartily, 
she judged rightly that he was strong enough unaided to keep the 
alliance of the League and the Court very thoroughly occupied for 
some time to come. As a factor in the Netherlands question, 
France was for the present at least a negligible quantity. So she 
left NavaiTe to fight his own battles in France, while she should 
dole out to the Netherlanders just so much or so little support as 
might suflSce for her own ends. 

While the French King was smrendering to the League, the 
Spanish King took a step which was intended to frighten England, 
and had as usual the precisely contrary result. He ordered the 
seizure of all English ships and crews on his coasts. The order 
was carried out ; and England instead of being cowed was forth- 
with ablaze with defiance. The effect was promptly apparent 

The United Provinces were again offering themselves to Eng-Agree- 
land. In August an agreement was arrived at. The Queen 
to hold Ostend and Sluys as well as Flushing and Brille, as security. 

She was to send over five thousand men with Leicester in command. 

Some Queen’s troops and large numbers of volunteers were shipped 
oifi’ in a few days — ^too late however to save Antwerp. Still weeks 
and even months passed before pay or commanders were allowed 
to follow. But before the year was out, Sidney, Leicester, and 
others had taken up their commands, the last named representing 
the Queen of England. 

Already, however, an enterprise still more ominous to Spaim 
in hand— unofficial, like most other great enterprises of the 
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Letters of reprisal for the seizure of the English ships had been 
promptly issued, and numbers of privateers were quickly in Spanish 
waters. Among others, Francis Drake fitted out a flotilla, the 
Queen being an interested shareholder in his venture — though 
even under those conditions he put to sea before time, lest counter- 
orders should anive. The adventurers sailed into Vigo, demanded 
the release of all English prisoners in the province, which was 
promised, captured some prizes, and betook themselves to the 
ocean, with a view to seizing the Spanish Plate Fleet, which 
was on its way from America. They just missed the Fleet, but 
proceeded to San Domingo (Hayti) which they held to ransom, 
went on to treat Cartagena in like manner, and then lieing 
attacked by Yellow Fever, came home with the spoils. Whatever 
fears of a Spanish wax* might be entertained by Elizabeth hereelf, 
the English seamen had no qualms as to their own immeasurable 
superiority, and desired nothing better than opportunities for de- 
monstrating it. 

While Drake was thus congenially employed, Elizabeth was 
carrying on her system of inaction and double-dealing. She in- 
tiigued — behind the backs of her ministers — with Parma, for the 
surrender to him of the towns she held, on terms which from her 
point of view were quite good enough for the Provinces, namely the 
restitution of their old Constitutional Government without I’eligious 
liberty ; although in their own view, religious liberty was primarily 
essential. Leicester complicated matters for her % accepting, in 
flat contradiction to her orders, the formal Governorship of the 
United Provinces: finding in fact that if he was to stay in the 
Netherlands nothing short of that would prevail against the sus- 
picions of the Queen^s treachery. At home, Burghley himself 
threatened to resign if she would not take a straightforward 
course. Walsingham wrote to Leicester, with his usual bitterness, 
of the ‘‘peiil to safety and honour” from her behaviour. If she 
had indeed contemplated the surrender of the cities to Parma, that 
plan was frustrated. Still she stormed at Burghley and Walsing- 
ham, flatly and with contumely refused to ratify Leicesteris arrange- 
ment, and continued to keep back the pay of the troops, Parma, 
though he too was starved in men and money by Philip, continued 
inch by inch to absorb the revolted teiritory. All that Leicester 
succeeded in accomplishing by the month of September was the 
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brilliant and entirely futile action of Zutphen where in one great 
hour Philip Sidney won death and immortality (September 22nd). 
Thereafter, inaction and short supplies continued to be the rule, 
on both sides. In November, Leicester was back in England, where 
a fresh situation was developing. 

While the arrangements for armed intervention in the Nether- 15 S 5-86 
lands were in progress, Walsingham had been busy preparing for tapping 
the last act in the Tragedy of Mary Stewart. The Secretary was of Mary 
foremost among those who held not only that the captive Queen 
deserved death, but that her death was more necessary to the 
welfare of England than any other event. Yet it was quite certain 
that Elizabeth would not assent to her death, unless she thought 
she could convince herself and the world that Mary had been 
actively engaged in treasonous plots. Recently however at Tut- 
bury under the charge of Sir Amyas Paulet, she had been guarded 
so strictly that no surreptitious con*espondence had a chance of 
passing. Walsingham was confident that if the opportunity were 
given, a treasonous correspondence would be opened. It became 
his object therefore to give her the opportunity in appearance, 
while securing that the channel through which communications 
passed should be a treacherous one, and the whole of what was 
supposed to be secret should be betrayed to him. To this end, 
the Queen was removed in December 1585 to Chartley Manor, 
avowedly in response to her own demands for a less rigorously 
unpleasant residence than Tutbury. The instrument of the plot 
was a young man named Giffard, supposed to be in the inner 
counsels of the Jesuits, actually in Walsingham’s service. Through 
Giffard, communications were opened between Mary and a devoted 
adherent of hers in France named Morgan : but every letter passing 
was deciphered and copied, and the copies placed in the Secretary’s 
hands. 

In the late spring, the great Babington conspiracy was set on 1586 
foot; whereof the main features were, that Elizabeth was to be^^^g"^ 
assassinated by a group of half a dozen young men who had places plot 
at court and occasional access to her pei’son. The two leading 
spirits were Anthony Babington and a Jesuit named BaUard. Of 
course a Catholic rising and a foreign invasion were part of the 
plan, and Mendoza at Paris was playing his own part. Much of 
the plot was confided to GiiFard, who reported to Walsingham, 
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The Secretary and his Queen were satisfied to let the plot develop 
while they gathered all the threads in theh own hands before 
striking. The coiTespondence, as copied for Walsingham at 
Chartley, conveyed not details but general intelligence of what was 
on foot to Mary, and approval from Mary to the conspirators. In 
August, Walsingham's moment came : the conspirators were seized ; 
under torture or threat of torture they made complete confession. 
The Scottish Queen’s rooms at Chartley were ransacked, and all 
her papers impounded. Again, as after the Throgmorton con- 
spiracy, fleets were manned and musters called out. In September, 
the conspirators were tried and executed, and a Commission was 
appointed to try Mary herself in October. 

'rial of Mary, as before, denied the jurisdiction, professing readiness to 
answer only before Parliament. She ignored an invitation from 
the Queen to obtain pai'don by a confession of guilt. She assented 
under protest to appear before the Court, and there avowed that 
she had consistently appealed to the Powers of Europe to aid her, 
as she was entitled to do, but flatly denied complicity in the 
Babington plot. The evidence against her was entirely that of 
letter’s — said to be copied from her corresjiondence, but quite 
possibly invented in whole or in part — and the confessions of the 
conspirators or of her secretaries, extorted under torture or the fear 
of it. Those letters might even have been concocted to suit Wal- 
singham without his actual privity, by the man who had the task 
of deciphering and copying them. Having heard her denial, the 
Court was transferred from Fotheringay, whei-e it first sat, to West- 
minster: and at Westminster, after further examination of tlie 
documents and of Mary’s secretaries, it unanimously pronounced 
her guilty. The sentence was left for Parliament and the Queen 
to settle. The Parliament which had passed the recent Act for 
the Defence of the Queen was dissolved, and a new one was sum- 
moned. On its meeting in November, it petitioned for Mary’s 
execution, in accordance with the terms of the “ Aasociation ” which 
Mary herself had offered to join. The publication of the sentence 
was received with public acclamation: but whether the Queen 
would assent to it remained to be seen. 

What then were the guiding considerations, whether of Ethics 
or of Expediency ? 

For eighteen years, Mary had been in Elizabeth’s power. 
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Elizabeth had held her captive for the sufficient reason— amongst The 
others — that were she outside of England and free from restraint, 
there was nothing to prevent her from actively agitating the Cath-"^^^'^^^ ’ 
olics of Europe to assert her claim to the English tlu*one. No 
monarch having in his grip a claimant with an undeniably strong 
title to his throne would have allowed that claimant to escape from 
his clutches. Few would have hesitated to concoct some more or ' 
less plausible pretext for the claimant’s death. Half England con- 
sidered that a sufficient pretext was provided by Kirk o’ Field ; but 
even assuming that Mary’s guilt in that matter was legally proved, 
which it assuredly was not, it is sufficiently obvious that the sove- 
reign of England had no jurisdiction. Still any monarch situated 
like Elizabeth would have maintained, and probably have acted 
upon, the right to put the captive to death, if proved to be guilty 
of complicity in treason' or subornation thereof. Throughout the 
eighteen years, Elizabeth had deliberately abstained from seeking 
to prove definitely that Maiy was an accomplice in the various plots * 
on her behalf, while she was no less careful to leave the imputation 
of complicity clinging to her. But now, if the Chartley correspond- 
ence were genuine, the case was decided. The Court, which cannot 
be said to have been packed, was satisfied. Again it does not 
appear that any monarch, regarding the captive’s death as ^er se 
desirable, would have doubted the sufficiency of the ground for her 
execution. 

But hitherto the English Queen had not regarded her rival’s 
death as per se desirable. Conceivably there was an element of 
generosity in that view. Certainly there was the fact that Mary 7 
was an anointed Queen, and Elizabeth had a most profound respect 
for the sanctity of crowned heads. But apart from this, there was 
the purely political argument. Mary living, and in her power, was 
an asset. She might always be set at liberty on terms. Elizabeth 
hated parting with a political asset even at a high price, for good 
mlue. Hitherto she had reckoned the living Mary as worth more 
than Mary’s death would be : for Mary might simply be replaced 
as a claimant by James, who was not, like his mother, in her power, 
and might very well think the crown of England worth a Mass, 

Now however, a considerable change had come over the situa- its lecent 
tion. Failing Mary the English Catholics were divided as to the 
succession. James could profess fiHal affection when it suited him ; 

22 
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but for some time past he had dropped that attitude ; he had just 
made a convenient compact with England ; and his mother, making 
up her mind to his antagonism, had by will disinherited him and 
bequeathed her rights to Philip of Spain, who had a clear claim to 
the blood Royal of England as descending through his mother 
Isabella of Portugal from John of Gaunt. ^ Tlie accession of Philip 
would suit neither France, nor the Pope ; the accession of James 
would be at best an uncertain gain to the Catholics ; and so Mary’s 
execution would leave no one claimant for the discontented to rally 
to. On the other hand, if Mary were allowed to live, her restora- 
tion by Elizabeth would be almost incredible. Her value as an 
asset had fallen, the security given by her death would be much 
more assured. Political expediency, therefore, entirely favoured her 
death, unless the execution would bring France or Scotland against 
Elizabeth in arms. France protested earnestly, but clearly intended 
nothing stronger than protests, and it very soon became equally 
clear that no serious trouble need be feared from James. 

1587 Still through December and January Elizabeth continued to 

Sitence sentiment as to the sanctity of an anointed Queen 

carried out still influenced her ; yet it is sufficiently clear that her real motive 
for hesitation was the deshe, not to spare Mary, but herself to escape 
the odium of sanctioning the execution. At last however the war- 
rant was signed, and received the Chancellor’s seal. Yet she made 
the Secretary Davison write to Paulet and urge him to put Mary 
to death without waiting for the waixant. Paulet flatly refused. 
She used such terms to Davison that he feared on his own respon- 
sibility to forward the warrant to the appointed authorities Shrews- 
bury and Kent. He went to Burghley : Burghley summoned 
privately all membei's of the Council then in London. They agreed 
to shai*e the responsibility for acting without further reference to 
the Queen. On February 4th, the letters were issued. On the 7th, 
in the afternoon, Kent and Shrewsbury presented themselves at 
Fotheringay and told Mary that on the following morning she must 
die. 

It was characteristic of her that during the few hours of life left 
to her, she forgot neither loyal servant nor victorious foe. Her last 

^ See Front Philip’s cousins, however, the duchesses of Braganza and Parma, 
daughters of Isabella’s brother, had a better title~as they also had to the crown of 
Portugal. See p. 303. The exiled Westmorland had a better title still. 
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written words were to bid her Mends remember both. When the Death of 
morrow came, she mounted the low scaffold in the great hall with 
unfaltering step, far less moved outwardly than the six attendants 
whom she had chosen for her last moments, a splendid tragic figure ; 
every word, every gesture those of a woman falsely charged and 
deeply wronged, majestic in her proud self-control. Was it merely 
a superb, an unparalleled piece of acting ? ^ Was it the heroism 
of a martyr ? The voice of England had doomed her ; she appealed 
to a higher Tribunal than England. King or Queen never faced 
their end more triumphantly. Mary Stewart, royal in the fleeting \ 
moments of her prosperity, royal throughout the long years of her t 
adversity, was never so supremely royal as in her last hour on 
earth. 

1 See Appendix C. Mr. Froude is dramatically at his best in telling the story ; 
but his partisan bias is correspondingly emphasized. 
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CHAPTER XXIH 

ELIZABETH (viii), 1558-87~THE SEAMEN 

A S before we postponed the story of Reland, in order to give 
a consecutive narrative down to the [>oint at which the 
interaction of Irish and English affaii’s became marked anti definite, 
so we have hitherto deferred consideration of the most tremendous 
factor in the Elizabethan evolution, the development of the Island 
nation into the greatest Ocean Power in the world. The chai-ter 
of the Queen of the Seas was drawn by the Tudor seamen, and 
received its seal when the great Armada perished. It is time 
therefore to see how it came about that England was able to 
challenge and to shatter the Power which threatened to dominate 
the world. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, until what we conveniently tenn, 
he English point of view, the Tudor Period, the European 
peoples were confined to the European Continent and the adjacent 
islands. In Asia and in Mediten-anean Africa tlie Mohammedan 
races were a militant barrier to expansion. The discoveries of 
Columbus and Vasco da Gama opened new fields, whereof the 
inheritance was destined to the nations who should achieve the 
dominion of the Ocean. Always impoi’tant, the capacity for 
maritime development now became the primary condition of ultimate 
greatness. The fact was at the first recognised by Spain and 
Portugal; and an immediate incentive was given to those two 
Powers, and something of a check to the rest, when Pope Alexander 
VI, with an authority as yet unchallenged, divided lietween them 
the newly found countries and the lands still to he discovered. 
Acquiescence in the award was limited; with the ecclesiastical 
revolt from Rome it vanished ; but Spaniards and Portuguese were 
already in full possession of vast temtories before their exclusive 
title to the whole was called in question* 
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Nevertheless, more than before, the eyes of statesmen were The 
turned to the sea and the eyes of merchants to the ocean. 
nucleus of a Royal Navy was formed by Henry VII., and his son before 
very greatly increased the number of the King^s ships and built 
many tall vessels. The merchants of Bristol and the western ports 
made daring voyages in hitherto unexplored and half-explored 
waters, as we have seen ; while the general activity of the mercantile 
marine was greatly increased. 

Prosperity, and as a necessary result, enterprise, suffered a 
check under the disastrous financial conditions prevalent in the 
reigns of Edwai’d and Mary; yet the closing months of Edward’s 
reign had been marked by the departure of the expedition of 
Willoughby and Chancellor in seai-ch of a North-East Passage; 
while several voyages to the Guinea Coast— whither William 
Hawkins had sailed in Henry’s day— were undei'taken by John 
Lock and Towerson, during the reign of Mary. We have seen 
also how the young hot-heads of Protestantism had taken to 
privateering in the Channel, in the name of Patriotism and true 
Religion. That course was reprehensible enough; but it led at 
least to the cultivation of the art of seamanship. On the other 
hand, that art suffered from a curious draw-back. The partial 
cessation of the practice of fasting which accompanied the develop- 
ment of Protestantism reacted on the fishing trade, which was ‘the 
regular school of sailors ; insomuch that not only Somerset but 
Cecil in Elizabeth’s time, proposed ordinances in favour of fasting, 
simply and solely to check the collapse of that industry. 

The Royal Navy developed by Henry VIII. was allowed per- The 
force to decay under his two immediate successors. According to ^ 
the most authentic lists,^ in 1548 there were 53 ships in the Fleet, 
with a total tonnage of about 11,000. In 1558 there were but S6, 
with a tonnage of little more than 7,000. During the first half 
of Elizabeth’s reign, the numbers were not increased; in 1575 
there were but ^4 vessels ; but the tonnage had risen 50 per cent., 
and was within 10 per cent, of whatr Henry had bequeathed to 
Edward. When the Armada came, in the twenty-ninth year of 
Elizabeth’s reign, 34 ships of the Royal Navy were engaged, which 

1 Sit W, Laird Clowes, The Royal Navy, vol. i. , pp. 4 ig ff. Throughout this 
chapter, the figures for tonnage are adopted from this work. 
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had a slight superiority ^ of armament over any equal number of 
the enemy’s fleet. The aggregate tonnage is given ^ as 15 per cent, 
more than that of Henry’s 5S — ^an average per ship of very nearly 
double. It is clear therefore that the policy of strengthening the 
navy was not neglected ; but it took the form of acquiring not 
more ships, but larger and better fighting craft.® The multiplicsi- 
tion of smaller craft would have been a far less effective means for 
achieving the desired end. The Royal Navy, a creation of the 
century, was not supposed to constitute the naval defences of the 
country. It occupied a position among the marine fighting force 
analogous to that of our white troops in India to-day ; who form 
only one-thii’d of the army there while reckoned and intended to 
be its mainstay. 

It is possible that in the simple legitimate processes of trade, 
the merchant captains would never have leanit the art of extract- 
ing every ounce of value out of their ships as fighting machines ; 
certainly they would not have developed the very marked 
supremacy in gunnery which was so decisive a feature in the 
contest with Spain. The mere temptations of successful barter 
would not have sufficed to attract the flery and alert young 
gentlemen of Devon or elsewhere, and the daring mariners who 
revelled in meeting and overcoming any apparent odds. But the 
circumstances of the time presented to the men, who in other days 
would have found no outlet for their energies but in land-service 
abroad, the opportunity of giving those energies a wider scope in 
the more exacting but also more inspiring service by sea: where 
richer prizes were to be won, with greater risk no doubt, but risk 
which called every faculty of manhood into vigorous play. 

It has become the common practice to apply the term ‘^piracy” 
at large to the doings of the Elizabethan seamen ; but a single 
category which embraces Captain Eddd and Francis Dralie ceases 
to imply any very specific condemnation. The suggestion that 
their acts were on the same moral plane is absurd. The “ piracy ” 
of the great Elizabethans was compatible with a clean conscience. 
At the present day we rightly account a man a murderer who slap 

^Clowes, Royal Navy, L, p. 561. ^Ihid., p. 588. 

® Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, i., pp. 370 ff. It is pointed out fp. 372) 
that medium sized ships were regarded as better weapons in general than those o\ 
the largest size. 
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another in his own private quan*el; but we do not give that name 
to one who two centuries ago killed his man in a duel. We 
decline to recognise the validity of the reasoning by which men 
justified su^h acts to themselves; but before the Mlacy in that 
reasoning was understood, the degree of guilt involved in acting 
» upon it was something very different from what it would be to-day. 

In the same way, a century ago honourable and honest men 
countenanced smuggling ; but we do not classify them with foot- 
pads. Yet a similar confusion of thought is involved in this 
indiscriminate application of the term piracy, unless we emphasize 
the fact that in this connexion it must be divested of its ordinary 
moral connotation. 

Plain sea-robbers there were, not a few, who had no compunc- 
tion about seizing and looting any vessel of any nationality except 
— ^for politic reasons — their own. The records show clearly enough 
that there were plenty of these, who found harbourage in the Sciliies 
or on the Irish Coast, or even on the English Channel, or would lie 
in wait to cut out peaceable traders of any nation almost at the 
mouth of the Thames. The Government took little enough pains 
to repress them. They did not attack their own countrymen, and 
were a useful source for recruiting: but they were indisputably 
Pirates. 

Then there were the privateers who had a colour for their Volunteers 
depredations ; professedly volunteers on the side of recognised 
belligerents. As it was considered legitimate for troops of Eng- 
lish volunteers to fight for the revolted Netherland States, while 
the Government refused to acknowledge that their doing so 
constituted an act of war against Spain; so Englishmen were 
allowed to man ships and sail under the flag of the Huguenots 
of Rochelle, carrying a commission to wage war on “ Papist ” ships, 

French, or others regarded as in alliance with them. This 
was not piracy in the accepted sense, though it was not perhaps 
very far removed from it in the majority of cases. The kind 
of fanaticism which, two hundred years after Elizabeth's accession, 
elevated Frederick the Great into the Protestant Hero ’’ could 
easily, without conscious insincerity, make Religion an excuse for 
spoiling the Papists in Elizabeth's day; and the privateers who 
looted a Spanish vessel or one carrying Spanish treasure or merchan- 
dise believed as a rule that they were thereby laying up treasure 
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in Heaven as well as on Earth. Their Ethics were dei-ived from 
the Old Testament ; and they looked upon the “ Idolaters ” very 
much as the Israelites were told by the prophets to look upon the 
Philistines, or Amalek, or Ammon. 

Reprisal Moreover it must be borne in mind that as concerned the raid- 
ing of Spanish ships, the Government balanced the injury done, 
against the grievances of the British sailors and ships seized in 
Spanish ports by the Inquisition. So long as the Spanish King 
refused to interfere with the jurisdiction of the Holy Office, the 
English Queen in effect refused to interfere with acts of reprisal. 
If these rovers could have been caught and hanged at the yard-arm, 
she could hardly have protested; but as breaches of international 
amity the practices were very much on a par. In the technical 
sense, that they made war on their own account on the ships of a 
theoretically friendly Power, the rovei-s of this class were no doubt 
pirates; what we have to recognise is that the normal condition of 
affairs was one unknown to the law-books, a state of quasi- war; 
having no little resemblance to that prevalent for centuries on the 
Anglo-Scottish border, where it was not to be expected that the 
Wardens of the Marches on the one side would carry out their duties 
while the Wardens on the other side were neglecting theirs with the 
connivance of the Government And in this case, Philip's connivance 
at the proceedings of the Inquisition was open and avowed ; by con- 
sequence, the English Government refused to treat the proceedings 
of the privateers as piracy ; and again by consequence the privateers 
considered themselves to be acting in a perfectly legitimate, not to 
say laudable, manner, in treating the enemy's commerce precisely as 
they would have done under a state of declared war. 

No doubt the desire of plunder was usually a stronger incentive 
than either retaliation or religion. Privateering was not per se 
admirable or praiseworthy. But it was something entirely different 
from what we understand by Piracy pure and simple. And mani- 
festly it provided a very excellent and efficient school for the sons 
of a nation which was about to challenge the Colossus of the South 
for the title to the Empire of the Seas. 

The But while privateering bred in numbers men who knew how to 

Explorers handle and fight their ships, something more was needed to produce 
a race of great captains ; something which was provided by the vast 
fields opened to exploration. Here was to be found the necessary 
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training in calculated daring, in conquering seemingly impossible 
obstacles, in defying apparently insurmountable dangers, in rising 
to overwhelming emergencies, in learning to a nicety what it was 
possible for seamanship to accomplish. 

At the opening of Elizabeth’s reign, Spain and Portugal were Spain in 
practically and theoretically in possession of the inheritance of 
explorers and the Conquistadores. The latter Power held complete 
sway on the African Guinea Coast, and in the Indian Ocean, un- 
disturbed by European rivals ; while the Pope had bestowed upon 
it so much of the New World as lies East of the mouth of the 
Amazon — in effect, what lies behind ithe coast-line of Brazil All 
that lies west of the mouth of the Amazon he had bestowed upon 
Spain ; and this gift the swords of Spaniards had made good. In 
the West India Islands, their head-quarters were the Island and 
port of San Domingo (Hayti). From Florida, north, to the mouth 
of the Amazon, south, all was Spanish territory. On the Atlantic 
coast : Mexico had Vera Cruz with its haven of San Juan d’Ulloa; 
on Darien was Nombre de Dios ; on the Tierra Firma known to the 
English as the Spanish Main lay Cartagena and several other ports 
of varying importance. On the Pacific coast, the most notable 
spots were Panama, the port whither came the treasure ships from 
Peru to transport their stores by land to Nombre de Dios ; Lima, the 
great city of Peru, which had its port of Callao; and further south 
the town of Santiago and the harbour of Valparaiso. The straits 
of Magellan, the only known entry for ships to the Pacific from the 
Atlantic, were deemed virtually impassable, while Tierra del Fuego 
was supposed to be the head of another Continent extending con- 
tinuously to the south. In all these regions, the Spaniard claimed 
an absolute monopoly, and the right of excluding foreign vessels and 
foreign trade from what he regarded as Spanish waters. 

It is chiefly with transactions on these seas and territories that 
we are concerned, in giving some account of the rovers, who first in 
their private capacity challenged the power of Spain, and then led 
the English fleets to their triumph over the Invincible " Armada. 

First on the roll stands the name of John Hawkins— greatest John 
of the “sea-dogs" till his fame was surpassed by the mightiest 
of aU, Francis Drake. In Henry’s day his father, old William voyages, 
Hawkins, had won high repute, for himself as a sailor and for hi® 
countrymen as honourable dealers, by his voyages to the Guinea 
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coast, where the Portuguese were in very evil odour, and to the 
Brazils. John Hawkins fell as far behind his father in the latter 
respect as he surpassed him in the former : for he was responsible 
for initiating the Slave-trade. His first notable voyage was made 
in 1562, when he sailed to the Guinea coast, purchased or kid- 
napped from the African chiefs some three hundred negroes, crossed 
the Ocean, and sold them to the Spaniards in Hayti (or Hispaniola). 
In 1564 he sailed again with four ships ; but on reaching America 
he was told at Rio de La Hacha and Cartagena that the traffic was 
forbidden. The Englishmen, however, held that these regulations 
were invalid, as a contravention of ancient treaty rights of free 
trade with the Spanish dominions. The Spaniards for their part 
were willing enough to find an excuse for transgi’essing their orders, 
which was given by a slight display of force ; and Hawkins came 
home again with large profits, after visiting Florida where there 
were Huguenot settlers, and Newfoundland where fishing fleets of 
all nations congregated. It is noteworthy that while the Queen 
herself and sundry of her courtiers had a large pecuniary interest 
in these ventures of Hawkins, Cecil conscientiously declined to have 
part or lot in them, now or later : lawlessness being to him a thing 
abominable. 

Philip was naturally indignant at the Englishman’s method of 
oveiTiding his trade regulations, and Hawkins had to lie quiet for 
a time ; but in 1567 he sailed for the third time, taking with him 
his young cousin Francis Drake. 

san Juan For a while all went well. The Spaniards wanted to buy in 

’Ulloa, regulations ; though at Rio de La Hacha Hawkins had 

to emphasise the advantages of trading with him by seizing the 
town in force. But when he started for home, contrary winds and 
storms compelled him to put back to the Mexican port of San 
Juan dUlloa (Vera Cruz) to refit his three vessels. He was well 
received ; but while he was in harbour, a Spanish fleet of thirteen 
sail arrived. The entry was narrow, and Hawkins could have held 
them at bay ; but his theory was that he was behaving in a per- 
fectly regular and well-conducted manner. For three days there 
was a peaceful interchange of courtesies ; then without warning the 
Spaniards attacked him. Two of his ships succeeded in escaping, 
despite the heavy odds against them, taking a number of survivors 
from the third. But next day they parted company; Hawkins’s 
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ship was terribly overcrowded ; a hundred of his men, by their own 
desire, were landed— to fall into the hands of the Inquisition ; and 
Hawkins and Drake finally reached England separately vrith a 
remnant of their crews, and the loss of all that had been gained in 
the first stages of the venture. 

^ Now the Spaniards manifestly had a very good case for arrest- 
ing Hawkins on the ground of his overriding forcibly the regula- 
tions which they were, in their own view at least, entitled to make : 
but they had chosen to receive him hospitably and attempt his 
capture by flagrant treachery. When his men fell into their hands, 
they might have been tried as participators in his lawlessness ; but 
the crime laid to their charge was heresy. It is small wonder then 
that the feeling inspired by the affair of San Juan d’Ulloa was : 
first, that the Inquisition, claiming itself to be above international 
law, was outside international law, a tyranny which should be 
fought without regard to law : second, that Spain had no more 
right to the wealth of the New World than any one else ; third, that 
since in the New World she elected to rule not by legal methods 
but by the high hand, it was legitimate to ignore law in dealing 
with her. There and then Francis Drake, now twenty-seven years 
old, made up his mind that he would for his own hand wage war 
on Spain and the Inquisition in the New World. If to do so was 
piracy, Drake resolved to become a pirate. But he assuredly did Francis 
not conceive himself to be a pirate ; nor were his motives the same ; 
and his methods were utterly unstained by the blood-thirstiness 
and cruelty inseparably associated with the title. He was rather 
an Ocean knight-errant, smiting and spoiling, and incidentally en- 
riching himself, but in knightly fashion and for a great cause : not 
a miscellaneous robber, but a scourge of the enemies of his country 
and his faith. 

Drake laid his plans with care and deliberation, making two The 
more voyages in small vessels to the West Indies to acquire 
thorough knowledge and information, before starting on the first 
of his great expeditions. Then in 1572, some months before the 
rapprochement with Spain which followed St. Bartholomew, he sailed 
for the Spanish Main; his whole force consisting of three small 
ships of a burden ranging from 25 to 70 tons ^ with picked crews 


^ Royal Navy, i., p. 621, 
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numbering in ail 111 men. With this small company, arriving by 
night, he fell suddenly upon Nombre de Dios, a principal port of 
embarkation on the Isthmus of Darien. The surprise was not com- 
plete, and though the resistance of the Spaniards was overcome and 
a large capture of silver ingots was effected, Drake himself was 
somewhat severely wounded. One of the ships went home ; the 
other two with the commander remained, and took several prizes. 
But this did not satisfy him, and he conceived the daring scheme 
of landing and crossing the Isthmus, to intercept the trains of 
treasure on their way overland from Panama. In February he got, 
from a tree-top, his first sight of the Pacific. He succeeded in 
ambushing a small train of mules laden with gold, and, on his way 
back, another large one laden with silver. Then where he expected 
to meet his own ships he found a Spanish squadron ; but undaunted 
by this ill-fortune, reached the shore undiscovered, improvised a 
raft, put to sea, found his own ships, and returned to Plymouth a 
rich man : having won golden opinions from the Cimmaroons — 
escaped slaves of the district — ^from the contrast between the English 
and the Spanish methods of treating them. 

This was but the precui'sor of that most famous of his voyages 
which made his name more terrible to the Spaniards than that of 
Hawkins had ever been. More than four years, however, elapsed 
before that expedition started; and in the interval one of his 
lieutenants, John Oxenham in 1575 undertook his own disastrous 
venture,^ which well illustrates the boldness of conception and 
audacity of execution that chai-acterise the Elizabethan seamen. 
His plan was a development of Drake’s Darien exploit. On reach- 
ing the Isthmus, he hid his ship and guns, crossed the mountains 
as Drake had done, built himself a pinnace, and first of all English- 
men sailed on the Pacific. He captured two treasure-ships, which 
of course had never dreamed of meeting a hostile vessel; but 
allowed the crews to depart- Naturally a force was soon in pursuit. 
Oxenham, with a fourth of their numbers, attacked them : half his 
men were killed in the fight, and nearly all the rest including 
Oxenham himself were put to death. Drake had already started 
before the news reached England. 

In December 1577 Drake sailed from Plymouth with five ships; 
hinaself on board the largest, the Pelkan^ of 100 tons. His purpose 

^ The details of his story are familiar to all readers of Westward Ho, 
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was to invade the Pacific by the straits of Magellan. Therefore, Drake’s 
after touching at the Cape Verde Islands, he made not for the 
Spanish Main but for Patagonia. Here at Port St. Julian occun*ed 1577^^’ 
the famous episode of the execution of Thomas Doughty,^ on 
charges which may be summed up as those of treason and incite- 
ment to mutiny, wherewith was apparently mixed up a conviction 
on Drake^s part that Doughty exercised witch-craft to bring on 
bad weather. It is not improbable at least that Doughty was really 
acting in the interests of that party in England which was opposed 
to the whole policy of the raid, and believed that he would have at 
his back Lord Burghley, from whom the objects of the expedition 
were supposed, erroneously, to be a secret. The Straits were 
reached at the end of August; but were scarcely passed when a 
storm parted the ships. John Winter, Drake’s second in command, 
after waiting some while, gave his consorts up for lost and returned 
home. The Pelkan, which Drake had re-christened the Golden 
Hind^ alone remained to carry on the adventurous voyage. The 
precise coui’se taken by the ships in the storms at this time is 
uncertain: but it seems clear that in some way or other Drake 
obtained satisfactory evidence that Tierra del Fuego was only an 
island, and that the Pacific could be reached by rounding Cape Hom.^ 

In due time then, when there seemed to be no more prospect Drake in 
of being rejoined by Winter, the Pelican proceeded on its expedi-^^®^^^®^ 
tion. In December, Drake astonished Valparaiso by sailing in and 
seizing a prize and stores : no one had dreamed of an English ship 
in the Pacific. Thence he proceeded, exploring the coast, and 
creating general alarm, till he reached Callao, the port of Lima ; 
where he secured a prize, with which he started in pursuit of a great 
treasure ship known as the CacafuegOy which he learnt had sailed a 
few days before. A couple of ships were sent after him; so he 
cleared out his prize, left it adrift for his pursuers to recover, and 
showed them a clean pair of heels. After a long pursuit, and the 
capture of more minor prizes — which he let go, after taking what 
he wanted, leaving intact the private property of those on board — 
he overtook the Cacafuego, securing an immense treasure and some 
exceedingly useful charts. 

1 See the examination of the authorities and the evidence in Corbett, Drake and 
the Tudor Navy, If ch. viih 

2 iii., p. 341. See also Corbett, i., pp. 269, 270. 
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Drake in Satisfied, after securing two more prizes, with the damage done 
Padfir^^ to Spain, and the rich spoils collected, he turned his attention to 
1579 ’ geographical discoveries ; for in passing Magellan’s Strait he had had 
two predecessors, but none in the northern regions which he had now 
reached. Finding harbourage on the Californian coast, he repaired 
the Pelican thoroughly, and then proceeded on a voyage of circum- 
navigation; the spring of 1579 being now well advanced. His 
first idea was to look for that imagined North East Passage, in the 
search for which Willoughby had lost his life nearly five and twenty 
yeai-s before: and with this object in view he sailed some hundreds 
of miles further North than any explorers in the Pacific had hither- 
to gone. Coming, however, to the conclusion that he was not 
equipped for such a venture as this promised to be, he again re- 
turned to California to refit. There he established most friendly 
relations with the natives, who were anxious to deify him: and 
thence he started again to find his way across the Pacific to the 
Cape of Good Hope. After much intricate and dangerous naviga- 
tion among the Spice Islands — ^in the course of which Drake made 
The a treaty with the Sultan of Temate, and the Pelican was all but 
^ rounded the Cape in January, sailing into Ply- 

mouth Sound on September 26th, 1580, a little less than three 
years from the day when she began her voyage. Drake was the 
first commander who conducted a circumnavigation from start to 
finish. His precursors had died on the voyage, and left their 
ships to be brought home by subordinates. 

Luckily perhaps for Drake, he arrived just at the time when 
Philip’s subjects were aiding the Irish rebellion ; and the English 
Queen could claim that her great subject had been doing to Spain 
nothing so bad as what Philip was countenancing in Ireland. 
Burghley alone refused to have pai-t or lot in the profits of what he 
held to be a lawless exploit, but the rigid Walsingham applauded. 
Drake was knighted, and his name was on every lip. More than 
that, the whole performance imbued English sailors with an un- 
conquerable conviction that they were more than a match for all 
the maritime power of Spain, and with an ardent longing to put 
that conviction to the proof. Drake was the idol not only of every 
seaman who had sailed under him, but of the entire English People. 

Hawkins after 1567 and Drake after 1580 made no more great 
voyages for their own hand, Hawkins, a past master in all that 
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concerned ships and shipping, was presently appointed Treasurer 
and practically controller of the Royal Navy, and brought the 
Queen’s ships to a high pitch of perfection. Drake became, practi- 
cally if not nominally, the first of the Queen’s admirals. Both, with 
two more among the explorers of whom we have still to speak, were 
to play leading parts in the fight with the Armada. 

^Of these two, the more famous is Martin Frobisher, who in the Various 
early sixties was one of the captains who made war on Philip’s 
ships in the English Channel. Between 1576 and 1578, he made 
three voyages in search of the North West Passage — accompanied on 
two of them by the second explorer refened to, Edwai’d Fenton — 
visiting Greenland and exploring Frobisher’s Strait.^ The ships with 
which he made the first voyage were of no more than 25 and SO 
tons 2 respectively. In 158S Fenton captained another expedition, 
which seems to have been intended for Magellan but got no further 
than the Brazils, returning after a successful engagement with some 
Spanish ships. Another circumnavigation was accomplished by 
Thomas Cavendish (1586-8), who wrought great damage to the 
Spanish settlements, burning as well as looting, and brought home 
considerable spoils ; but this expedition was undertaken when Eng- 
land and Spain were technically at war. 

Just before Cavendish sailed, John Davis, second to no English 
explorer save Drake, commenced his series of Arctic voyages, learned 
much of ice-navigation, and on the third voyage in 1587 discovered 
Davis’ Strait. These Arctic expeditions were of course quite un- 
connected with the Spanish struggle ; but while they exemplified 
the magnificent spirit of English sailors, they also materially ad- 
vanced English seamanship. 

In these years preceding the Armada, there were those who, not Raleigh 
content with adventure and exploration by sea, made the first tenta- 
tive efforts from which in after days was to spring the vast colonial 
dominion of Britain. There was hardly one of these enter- 
prises which was not directly due to the initiative^ the exertions, 
and the persistence of Walter Raleigh. Others no doubt took their 
share, whether moved by his arguments or in a miscellaneous spirit 
of adventure ; but Raleigh’s was the vision of a New England be- 
yond the seas; a goal to dream of and to strive for through weary 
years of failure and disappointment : an ideal which appealed at 

iNowknowntobc not aStraii butaBay. ^ Royal Navy, I, p. 
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once to an intellect among the keenest and an imagination among 
the boldest of a time which abounded in keen intellects and bold 
imaginations. 

As early as 1578, when he was but six and twenty, Raleigh took 
part in one such abortive venture, along with his half-brother the 
enthusiast and dreamer Humphrey Gilbert : the same man whose 
paradoxical barbarity in Ireland ^ we have already noticed : a bV 
barity very diMcult at first sight to reconcile with the high chivalrous 
spirit, the odd sentimentality, and the fundamental piety which, 
besides his absolutely fearless courage, characterised Sir Humphrey 
in a degree only a little more marked than numbers of his contem- 
poraries. A few years latei’, in 1583, Gilbert made his second 
disastrous attempt to establish a colony in ‘‘ Norumbega,” the name 
given to a vague region in the Northern parts of North America, 
Five ships sailed. The attempt was a complete failure, and on the 
return voyage Sir Humphi’ey went down with the little Squirrel^ 
the smallest of his ships, which foundered with all hands. The last 
time a consort was within hail, he gi*eeted her with the natural 
expression of his faithful and courageous soul — “ we are as near 
God by sea as by land The story is worth pausing over, for it is 
supremely chai’acteristic. We may call these men what we will ; 
they pemuaded themselves of the righteousness of acts which shock 
an age in some respects more sensitive ; but they wrought mightily 
for England, and a main source of their triumphs was their trust in 
the God whose cause they identified with their own, a faith which 
was a living, impelling, force. 

Raleigh had not accompanied the expedition though he was one 
of the promoters. In the following year he dispatched an expedi- 
tion for exploration and settlement in Norumbega, which took pos- 
session of a district in what is now Carolina, naming it Virginia in 
honour of the Virgin Queen. Thither, again on an expedition of 
Raleigh’s, went Sir Richard Grenville with Ralph Lane and others 
a year later (1585). Lane remained with a company of a hundred 
men at Roanoake ; Grenville accomplished a characteristic feat of 
arms against a Spaniard on his way home. But when after another 
year Raleigh sent succours to his colony, the company was found to 
have withdrawn, having been taken off by Brake’s flotilla after he 
had accomplished his raid on Cartagena.^ Gren\ille however, re- 
^See p. 311, mte. *See p. 334, ante. 
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appearing, left a small party. In 1587 Raleigh sent again ; Gren- 
ville^s party had. vanished, but a new colony was left. Twice again 
he sent, in 1590 and in 1602, but both times without success. The 
colonists, except some half dozen, had been massacred. The path 
to Empiie is whitened by the bones of the Pioneers. In the reign 
of the Virgin Queen, the attempt to colonise Virginia failed utterly ; 
but the failure was the precursor of ultimate triumph. The United 
States owe their being to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ELIZABETH (ix), 1587-88~THE ARMADA 

I F Mary Stewart displayed the most royal side of her character 
in the hour of her doom, Elizabeth displayed the least royal 
side of hers in the weeks that followed. She disavowed Dayison^s 
act, disgraced him, sent him to the Tower ; she would have had him 
tried for treason but that the judges declared emphatically that 
the charge could not hold water. She was obliged to be content 
with the infliction of a heavy fine, and dismissal. She could not 
trample on the whole of her Council, who had deliberately assumed 
the responsibility : but to France and to Scotland she clamoured 
that the deed was none of her doing. There was an elvish humour 
in the Scots King’s reply that he would hold her innocent when 
she had faced and disproved the charge — accentuated by her answer 
that as a sovereign she was not amenable to trial; for it was a 
quite precise reversal of the tone adopted eighteen years before, 
when Mary was the accused party ; and Elizabeth no w found her- 
self reduced to the very plea which she had ignored when Mary 
urged it in her own behalf. The position was ignominious ; yet 
Elizabeth had no one but herself to thank. She might have avowed 
and justified the Act; disavowing it, the only logical course was 
to punish those on whom the guilt lay. She tried to evade the 
dilemma, by crushing the most insignificant one among them and 
scolding the rest, while protesting on her own part an innocence 
which was a palpable hypocrisy. 

The Scots however might rage; James might find gratification 
in an argumentative victory ; but for more pronounced action he 
wanted more than a sentimental inducement. Politically Eliza- 
beth had won the game by the method peculiar to herself and her 
father~of counting on their servants to shoulder the responsibility. 
While Mary lived there was always the chance that the Catholics 
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3f England might be rallied to the standard of a Catholic princess 
whose legitimacy was indisputable. But they would not rally to 
that of her Protestant son, or consent to have England turned 
into a province of the Spanish King. Even Catholic Europe could 
aot view such a prospect with enthusiasm or even equanimity, how- 
ever much the uncompromising devotees of the Holy See might 
desire it. In France it was only the extremists of the League who 
could countenance such a scheme. In England, the death-blow 
Df the Scots Queen was the death-blow also to the chances of a 
Catholic revolt. Despite the fervid dreams of Allen and Parsons, 
the entire Nation was ready to oppose an undivided front to any 
foreign assailant. 

The time, however, had at last arrived when Philip had definitely Attitude 
made up his mind that the overthrow of Elizabeth must no longer 
be deferred. This was an end which he had desired certainly for 
eighteen years past. Whenever he had an ambassador in England, 
that ambassador had been more or less deeply involved in every 
plot or attempted insurrection against the throne. But Philip had 
never concentrated his efforts on that design. He had held on to 
the theory that the Netherlands must be first crushed. When once 
they were brought into complete subjection, he would make England 
feel the full extent of his power. And so year after year passed, 
the revolted Provinces obstinately holding out in a struggle which 
year after year it had seemed impossible for them to go on main- 
taining. More than once advisers had suggested that it would be 
better to reverse the order ; to crush England first, and then finish 
off the Netherlands at his leisure. But this scheme always involved 
a danger : he had no alternative, if he succeeded, but to set Mary 
on the throne in place of her cousin; Mary, once established, 
even by his aid, might attach herself to France instead of to Spain ; 
and the balance of parties in France was so uncertain — depended 
so much on the action of the Poiitiques — that in such an event he 
might still find that he had a very dangerous Anglo-French com- 
bination to reckon with in settling his accounts with the Provinces. 

On the other hand, whether Elizabeth’s policy had been dictated Attitude 
by a most consummate, if by no means elevated, state-craft based 
upon an abnormally astute calculation of risks and chances, or 
merely by a desperate desire to stave off an immediate contest, 
whatever shifts might be involved ; whether it was in fact peculiarly 
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long-sighted, or oppoiiunist to the last and lowest degree ; it had 
been actually a complete success. She had given the Provinces 
just that minimum of assistance or apparent countenance which 
did enable them to keep their resistance alive. In France she had 
done just enough, for the Huguenots, to hamper the Guises and no 
more : and she had kept up the eternal marriage juggle, the eternal 
menace of an alliance with the French court, which would have 
doubled Philip’s difficulties in the Netherlands, and might have 
trebled the dangers of a direct attack on England — thereby per- 
petually driving Spanish diplomacy to seek to detach her decisively 
from France by professions of a desire for amicable alliance with her. 
She had replied to the Spanish efforts by perpetual declarations of 
a corresponding order, and by constant negotiations, always at the 
last moment rendered futile by the introduction of some condition 
at the time impossible of acceptance. \ 

At last, however, the endless evasion had ceased to be possible. 
Leicester’s campaign in the Netherlands, feeble as it was, and 
Drake’s expedition to Cartagena, put an end to the theory that 
Spain and England were at peace. It was known that in the ports 
of Spain and Portugal Philip was making his slow preparations for 
a naval attack; his ablest admiral, Santa Cruz, had formulated 
a vast scheme — vaster indeed than Philip was ever prepared to 
adopt The Guises were prepared to go any lengths to prevent 
the legitimate Protestant succession in France; and the French 
King had publicly thrown in his lot with the Guises. Now also 
Mary Stewart was not only out of the way herself, but before her 
death had declared against the succession to her own claims of her 
son, and had acknowledged Philip,^ a legitimate descendant of John 
of Gaunt, as her heir. At last in Philip’s mind the suppression of 
Elizabeth acquired precedence over the suppression of the Provinces. 

The near approach of a life-and-death struggle made no differ- 
ence whatever in the English Queen’s methods. Eighteen months 
before, she had sti’uck one hard blow by sea, when she dispatched 
Drake on the Cartagena expedition, but otherwise had merely played 
at helping the Netherlanders, by sending an army and paralysing it 
for action. She did exactly the same thing now, 

Drake, with a squadron not large either in numbers or in 
tonnage but exceedingly efficient, had order’s to sail from Plymouth 
^ StaU PaperSj Spanish^ iii., p. 581 ; and ante, p. 338. 
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■ to “ singe the King of Spain’s beard,” as he phrased it. Dmke knew April : 
his Queen, and got himself out of port before the appointed day, on ^ 
April 2nd. The expected counter-orders arrived in due time — when expedition 
he was out of reach. Elizabeth possibly knew her Drake and 
reckoned on his premature departure, while she had secured her 


lopp-hole for shuffling out of the responsibility. He carried out 
the singeing business most effectively. Making for Cadiz, where it 
was known that stores and ships were accumulated, he stood into 


the harbour, sunk one ship of war there, cleared out so much of the 


stores as he could accommodate, and fired the bulk of the shipping, 
cutting the cables. ' Drake then captured the Sagres forts at Cape St. 
Vincent, intending to lie in wait for an expected squadron from the 
Mediterranean ; but departed after a short interval, being minded to 


sail into the port of Lisbon where the Admiral Santa Cruz lay with 
the bulk of the Armada. This exploit, however, he was obliged to 
forgo, ^ contenting himself with a challenge to Santa Cruz to come out 
and fight, which he was in no condition to do. Returning to Cape St. 
Vincent, Drake there remained long enough to stop the expected 


squadron, and throw the whole of Philip’s transport arrangements 
out of gear. Satisfied with the destruction wi-ought, which served 
to cripple at least the mobility of the Armada for many months, 
he then sailed for the Azores, where he fell in with a great Spanish 
East Indiaman, the San Felipe, whereof the spoils very satisfac- 
torily filled the pockets of his crews; and so returned home, 
having made it all but impossible that the invading fleet should 
sail during 1587. 

Then, month after month, Elizabeth carried on the old practice Negotia-^ 
in the Netherlands. She negotiated persistently with Parma, on the 
old basis, that the Provinces had a r%ht to their old constitution 
but nothing more. Of course she knew that the Provinces would 
never assent to that solution. On the favourable view of her policy, 
it must be held to have rested on a fixed determination not to make 
the Netherlands her field of battle. For Sluys, one of the forts which 
she held, so to speak, in pawn from the States, was taken after a 
stubborn siege and at immense cost both in money and men by 
Parma, simply because Maurice of Nassau was too uncertain as to 


^Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii., pp. 97 accoant tiiere given 

is followed here. The author points out that Froude and others have been misled 
by the almost certain misdating of a letter of Drake’s which he attributes to 1509. 
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her real intentions to make a serious effort for its relief. Confidence 
in her had sunk to the lowest point when, some months before, an 
English captain, Stanley, had handed over the town of Deventer, 
which was in his charge, to the Spaniards, whose service he himself 
entered. The Provinces, Parma, Elizabeth's own Ministers, believed 
that she meant the negotiations in earnest. Parma, who knew hpw 
tremendous a task the invasion of England must be, would have 
liked to come to terms, but Philip would not give him the authority ; 
the terms approved by his lieutenant must be referred back to him. 
They were never finally formulated. All through 1587, through the 
first months of 1588, the thing dragged on ; and then Elizabeth 
declared tliat the surrender of the Cautionary Towns, always hitherto 
treated as the necessary first step, was only to be thought of as the 
last step — a quite impossible condition from the Spanish point of 
view. But by the time the negotiations had thoroughly broken 
down, a whole year had been practically wasted by Spain. 

Taking on the other hand the unfavourable view — which appears 
to have been that of almost every statesman and soldier of the day 
— she engaged in a highly discreditable negotiation for a betrayal 
of the Provinces by the surrender of the Cautionary Towns, in the 
hope of obtaining with Philip a peace which would liave rendered 
him infinitely more dangerous than he actually was; being only 
saved from that disaster by saner counsels and against her own will 
at the last moment. 

The j From beginning to end, the facts are consistent with either 

Dips ^ character. If the second view be true, history affords 

macy no parallel to the amazing good fortune which attended her ; for 
her whole cai*eer was a succession of apparently hopeless entangle- 
ments, each one leading to inevitable disaster ; yet from every one 
a loop-hole of escape was found. If the first be true, history again 
affords no parallel to the invariable success which attended a series 
of deceptions practised alike upon her servants, her friends, and 
her enemies. But whichever solution we accept — and there is no 
third alternative — her personal policy remains one of pure political 
opportunism, either very short sighted or singularly long sighted, 
without a pai’ticle of the idealism which, mixed though it might 
be with other motives, was so emphatically characteristic of half 
her ministers and more than half her subjects. Towards the cause 
of the Reformation, as such, she was entirely cold ; to her, its 
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adherents in the Netherlands and in France were merely pieces on 
the political chess-board. It is an odd paradox that such a ruler 
should have won and maintained among her own people a personal 
popularity amounting to enthusiasm, which was a very strong force 
in binding the nation together. 

While Elizabeth was keeping up the diplomatic game above 1587-88 
described, she was very materially aided by the state of alfairs 
France, where what is known as the “War of the three Henries''^ 
—Henry III., Henry of Navarre, and Henry of Guise— was in full 
progress. The King, professing to support the League, was in fact 
doing his best to play into the hands of his nominal opponent, 
Navarre, and to paralyse his nominal adherent, Guise, who had 
Philip of Spain behind him. Philip, aware of this ambiguous 
position — as also was Elizabeth — ^found himself unable to trust to 
France for support, or absolutely to repudiate her demands to share 
in the Armada expedition viewed as a Catholic Crusade. The 
position became acute when Guise, ignoring the King’s orders, 
entered Paris in force, receiving a general ovation while the King 
himself had to fly, on the “ Day of the Barricades ” (April-May, 

1588). There was a nominal reconciliation in July; but it was 
then already too late for the Guises to hold the French ports at 
the service of the Spaniard. 

Neither from Scotland nor in Ireland was any danger to be 
apprehended in the coming struggle. We turn again to the story 
of the Armada itself. 

Great as was the damage wrought by Drake, it was energetically 1587 
repaired, and Philip warned Parma to be ready for the arrival of “ 
the Armada in September 158T. The plan of operations was for the 
Santa Cruz to sail up the Channel, dominate the passage from the 
Low Countries, and so enable Parma, heavily reinforced by the 
soldiers on board the great fleet, to pour his troops into England. 
Philip’s plans were quite unaffected by the talk of peace ; but the 
English were justified in their confidence that the Armada would 
not be ready to sail in time. When it was ready, Santa Cruz pro- 
nounced that the storms to be looked for so late in the year would 
make the voyage itself dangerous, and would render it impossible 
to keep the necessary control of the water-ways; which was what 
the English authorities had calculated on. 

There was indeed a very considerable risk in deferring the 
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C 588 mobilisation of the English fleet; for in January, Philip resolved 
Plans of delay no longer, and if the Armada had sailed then there was 
campaign ready to meet it. But the death of Santa Cruz at the 

critical moment destroyed the plan. In February the English 
were in trim to take the seas; the opportunity was lost, and 
another was not given. If the seamen had been allowed their own 
way, the Lord Admiral Howard of Effingham, Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher and the other captains would have sailed for the Spanish 
coast; nor can it be doubted that they would then have done 
completely what Drake and his squadron had done only in part a 
year before, and px*actically have annihilated the Armada in its 
own ports ; but other counsels prevailed, to their great chagrin. 
The idea that the Spanish fleet might evade the English, if the 
latter left the Channel, and make the invasion a fait accompli 
without a sea-fight at all, was too alarming to the landsmen. 
Whether Parma would ever have taken the enormous risk of throw- 
ing himself into a hostile country, with an unfougbt fleet hastening 
to cut him off from his base, is another matter. It is noteworthy 
however that even the seamen do not seem to have realised the 
enormous risk involved in such an undertaking. They knew that 
a small squadron was quite sufficient to frustrate any invasion that 
Parma without the Ai’mada could contemplate. But when the 
Armada was already in helpless and headlong flight round Scotland, 
Drake ^ still regarded an attempted coivp by Pai*ma as a danger to 
be seriously guarded against. 

The We are in the habit of looking upon the destruction of the 

force^”^ Armada as a feat verging on the miraculous. Yet it is apparent 
that every one of the great sailors anticipated a complete victory 
with entire confidence. They knew that they understood the con- 
ditions of naval warfare, and that the enemy did not. Although, 
on paper, the Spaniard had all the best of it, he never really bad a 
chance, for the plain reason that his fleet was utterly outclassed. 

The Armada put to sea with about ISO ships. Of these, 62 
were of over SOO tons burden. The whole English fleet is given as 
197 ships including the of the Royal Navy, Of these, only 49 
exceeded 200 tons. The average^ tonnage of the 62 was quite 
double that of the 49 ; and the aggregate of the 130 was approxi- 

^ Laughton, S. P. Armada^ ii., pp. 99, 100 : Drake to Walsinghana. 

* Laughton, i., p. li. 
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matelj double that of the 197. The recorded lists and estimates 
also give the Spaniards double the number of men and guns. 

Many of the great Spaniards were little more than transports; on 
the other hand, half the English ships were too small for effective 
fighting. But there is little doubt that the English fighting ships 
were much better armed relatively to their size; that the guns 
were better, and infinitely better handled. The ships were in fact 
far superior as fighting machines, because the two fleets were built, 
armed, and manned, on two diametrically opposed theories of 
naval tactics : which may be summed up by saying that the 
Spaniards relied upon mass, and hand to hand fighting, the 
English on mobility and artillery ; applying unconsciously by* sea 
the principles by which the great land-tacticians of the past, 
Edward III. and Henry V., had shattered greatly superior hosts at 
Crecy and Agincourt. The finer comprehension of naval strategy 
on the part of the English admirals had been made of no account 
by the ignorance of the supreme authority, which detained the 
fleet on the coast : but their tactical developments were unhampered. 

For the first time on a large scale the accustomed rules were about 
to be disc>arded. 

Hitherto, naval battles had been assimilated to land battles ; The New 
ships had attacked, moving abreast in military formation ; they had 
grappled and fought for possession of each other’s decks ; the work 
had been soldiers’ work, and for that the Spaniards were equipped, 
carrying two soldiers for every mariner. But this was to be 
mariners’ work, and on the English ships the complement of soldiers 
was quite insignificant in comparison to that of mariners and gunners. 

The English ships were handled by seamen, many of the Spanish 
by landsmen. The English ships answei-ed the helm and could go 
“ about,” with a rapidity which amazed the Spaniards. They were 
constructed to deliver broadsides, which the Spaniards could not do. 

Their guns could be discharged three times or more to the Spaniards 
once. The Spaniards, with a dim perception of the English point of 
superiority, tried to nullify it by futile firing at the rigging, which 
was for the most part a pure waste of shot ; the English pounded 
, the Spanish hulls and their crowded decks ; systematically refusing 
to come to close quarters, so that the enemy never had a chance of 
utilising his soldiery. With ships built and rigged for speed and 
for manoeuvring, with men who had leamt how to handle them in 
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many a storm, with captains whose seamanship was trusted by every 
sailor, the Englishmen repeatedly secured the weather-g;mge, join- 
ing battle or refusing it as they liked ; and the final result was 
never seriously in doubt. 

Defective From the month of March then, the departure of the Spanish 
delayed only by its own unreadiness to sail, due in part to 
the obvious incompetence of the Duke of Medina Sidonia who had 
been appointed, very much against his own will, to the command ; 
for he was absolutely devoid of any naval or even military ex- 
perience. The English ships were in admirable order ; ^ but the 
great ti’ouble with them was in the commissariat. The emergency 
was quite without parallel, and the system, such as there was, was 
quite inadequate to cope with it. To maintain, month after month, 
supplies for so large an armament, was next to impossible ; and to 
this much more than to the “ niggardliness of the Queen, ^ must 
be attributed the vehement complaints of deficiencies. Sanitary 
conditions also were not at all generally understood, and it was 
dangerous to keep crews constantly on board. On the whole, the 
denunciations of the authorities were not different from those to 
which they always have been, and probably always will be, subjected. 
Individuals did their best to work a defective organisation with only 
partial success. And there was very much the same tale from the 
Spanish as from the English ; the notable difference lay mainly in 
the great superiority of the latter in the purely naval department 
of administration. 

The Land As concenis the adequacy of the arrangements on land for resist- 

forces ^Yiq invader if he succeeded in reaching the shore, it is difficult 

to speak. It was almost a matter of course that Leicester was given 
the command, though he had no military talent ; but he had at his 
elbow the one thoroughly experienced captain available, Sir John 
Norreys. A great camp was formed at Tilbury to cover London ; 
the raw country musters were in readiness everywhere to fly to arms 
when the signal beacons should flash their message over the land. 
How much resistance they could have offered to Parma's veterans, 
none can tell. But it may safely be laid down, that while the 
English fleet was in being, the invaders' chances of ultimate success. 

^ Laughton, i., p. yg : Howard to Burghley, Feb. 21. 

* Laughton, 1 , pp. Ivii fF, Fronde’s latitude of paraphrase makes his handling 
of the evidence peculiarly inconclusive. 
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were infinitesimal, but that if the fleet had been wiped out they 
would have been, at least 'prma fade^ exceedingly promising. 

As Leicester, not Norreys, was in command of the army, so May to 
Howard of Eflingham, not Drake, was in command of the fleet. 

But of Eflingham we know that he was not himself ignorant of 
nj^val matters, and that he had no notion of ignoring the judgment 
of the colleagues who were technically his subordinates. With 
Drake as Vice-Admiral and Hawkins as Rear-Admiral, there was no 
danger of inefficient command. The naval appointments were in 
every way admirable ; and even the noblemen and gentlemen who 
were captains of so many of the ships knew better than to overrule 
the practical command of their mariner-subordinates. 

On May 20th the Armada sailed from Lisbon, but was scat- 
tered by a storm in the second week of June, reassembling at Corunna 
— when Medina Sidonia vainly urged that the expedition should 
be given up. Some of the ships had proceeded within ken of the 
Scillies, causing considerable excitement ; but these too put back to 
Corunna, whence the whole armament made its final start on July 
12th. 

At the end of May, the English fleet was collected at Plymouth, 
a squadron with Seymour and the veteran Wynter being left on 
guard at the East end of the Channel. The admirals were again 
anxious to seek out the Spaniards and give account of them in their 
own seas , but supplies were short, and Howard was again definitely 
ordered to remain on the coast. It is however inferred by some 
authorities^ that Drake and Howard did make a dash for the 
Spanish coast, about July 7th, while the Armada was at Corunna» 
in the hope of striking a swift and decisive blow ; but that the 
favouring wind was lost, a South-Wester set in, and they had to 
I'etum to the Channel, being insufiiciently provisioned to remain 
at a distance from home. 

Howard then, with Drake and Hawkins and the major part of The fleets 
the English fleet was lying in Plymouth, getting stores aboard as^^^y" 
fast as might be, while Seymour and Sir William Wynter with July 19-21 
their squadron were lying at the East end of the Channel, when on 
July 19th the news came that the Armada had been sighted off the 
Lizard, coming up with a favouring wind. There was nothing for 
it but to work out of Plymouth Sound in the teeth of the wind. 

1 Corbett, ii., pp. 179*181. 
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When the Spaniai*cls came in view on the SOth (Saturday) the move 
had been accomplished. In the night, the English passed out to 
sea, across the Spanish front, and so in the morning found them- 
selves to windward and attacked — as it would seem, for the first 
time in naval warfare, in “ line-ahead ” formation, pouring suc- 
cessive broadsides into the enemy’s “ weathermost ” ship. This ac- 
tion lasted little more than two hours. Not many of the Spaniards 
were actually engaged, but the working efiect of the new tactics 
was tested, Admiral Recalde’s ship was crippled, some others had 
suffered from a very severe fire very inadequately returned ; inci- 
dentally too, one great galleon had been almost blown to pieces by 
an accident, and the ship of Valdez was disabled through collision. 
The Duke of Medina Sidonia left her to her fate, and she sur- 
rendered to Drake early next morning, the two fleets in the mean- 
time having proceeded up Channel. Drake ought to have led the 
pursuit during the night, and by not doing so caused some con- 
fusion and delay — also, it would seem much indignation on the part 
especially of Frobisher ; ^ but his conduct is capable of legitimate if 
not complete justification.^ 

The In consequence however, the English were unable to form for 

Poland — ^though the half-blown-up ship, the San Salvador^ fell into 

July 23 ’ their hands — till late on the next day, when they were foiled by the 
falling of a calm. When the breeze got up again on Tuesday, the 
Spaniards were to windward, off Portland, and challenged an en- 
gagement In manoeuvring to recover the weather-gauge, Frobisher, 
with some other vessels, was for a time cut ofi‘, and fought a very 
valiant fight, till a change in the wind enabled them to extri- 
cate themselves, and there was more sharp fighting in which the 
Spaniards suffered most. Neither side however could claim a victory. 
But it was seen that much more would have been effected had the 
Armada been less systematically organised, and the English more 
so. Before the next general engagement, the defect had been re- 
medied by the distribution of the fleet into four divisions, under 
Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher respectively. 

It was supposed to be the intention of the Armada® to secure 

^ Laughton, ii., pp, loi ff. “ Corbett, ii., pp. 231 ff. 

“Corbett, ii., 228. This was no doubt the recommendation of Recalde and 
others. But it was in the teeth of Philip’s instructions. In any case however, It 
was what the English expected, and their action was based on that hypothesis, 
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the station at the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth; and it was to The fight 
frustrate this object that the third battle was fought on Thursday. 

In the interval, Howard had only worried the enemy, being in Wight, 
need of fresh supplies of ammunition which were now arriving. On 
the Thursday, the fluctuating airs again forced the English to 
manoeuvre for the weather gauge, in order to attack. The brunt 
of the resulting engagement was home by Frobisher and Howard, 
who occupied the enemy and were very thoroughly occupied them- 
selves ; until the Armada, which had not in appearance been getting 
the worst of it, went about and sailed off up Channel in good order. 

The explanation would appear to be that the Spaniard found himself 
suddenly threatened with a crushing flank attack ^ by the com- 
bined squadrons of Drake and Hawkins, which would have driven him 
upon the banks known as the Owers ” ; and to escape destruction, 
he had no alternative but to give up the design on Portsmouth, if 
he had ever entertained it, and continue his unimpeded course up 
Channel. To fight where he was had become impossible. Thus, 
although the comparative injury to his fleet was not very great, the 
action was a very decisive victory for the English. The Spaniards 
had to revert to the desperate plan of a junction with Parma, 
instead of securing a station in the Channel. 

Although strategically a great point was secured by this third Effects on 
engagement, the ostensible strength of the Spanish fleet remained 
virtually unaltered, and the English captains were evidently dis- 
appointed at having achieved no more marked results. Of course, 
on the theory that the odds were, professionally speaking, all in 
favour of the Armada, they had done exceedingly well ; but they were 
fighting under the perfectly correct impression that the odds were 
in their own favour, and yet they had done no signal injury. In 
fact however they had accomplished a good deal more than appears 
on the surface. Their losses were far short of 100 men aU told ; 
their ships were intact ; the spirit of the fleet had been tested ; and 
they had already learnt and remedied the defect in their organisa- 
tion at the start. On the other hand, the Armada had lost three 
ships, several more had suffered so severely as to be useless for 
further action, its ammunition was running short, some hundreds 
of men had been killed or wounded, and the whole fleet had realised 
that in manoeuvring capacity it was completely outclassed, so that 

1 Corbett, ii., p. 254. The explanation is Mr. Corbetfs conjecture. 
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its TTwrale was failing. Already it felt itself fighting a losing 
battle. Whereas, when the Isle of Wight was left behind, the 
English were more confident than ever that they themselves were 
fighting to win. 

The The Duke then made his course for Dunkirk, sending urgent 

^rmada at messages to Parma to come out and help him : which it was not 
possible for Parma to do. On Saturday evening, without any 
further fighting, the Armada anchored in Calais Roads. The same 
evening, Howard was joined by Seymour’s squadron, and for the 
first time his fleet was at its full strength. It now became his 
great object to force the decisive engagement before Medina Sidonia 
and Parma at Dunkirk could effect a junction. To this end it was 
needful to dislodge the Armada from its anchorage. Wind and 
tide both favouring, on Sunday night eight fire-ships were sent 
drifting on to the Spanish fleet. A panic arose ; the Spaniards cut 
their cables and made for the open, to escape the danger. They 
> were to suffer later on for this loss of their anchors. Now, when 
the morning broke, the great fleet which had successfully preserved 
its formation hitherto, was scattered along a dangerous coast, with 
the entire English force lying to windward within striking distance. 

The battle the Duke, the first thing to do was to recover his formation ; 

for the English, to prevent his doing so. Howard should have led 

July 29 the attack, but turned aside to make sure of a crippled galleon. 
Drake, followed by Hawkins, Frobisher, and Seymour, sailed down 
on the Spaniards, and the last decisive engagement began. Medina 
Sidonia was never able to bring more than half his ships into action. 
He gained some time, by Howard’s aberration, but in the course 
of the day the entire English fleet was engaging him. The 
ships and the captains, however, who were able to rejoin him, 
were the best in the Armada, and they made a magnificent 
and desperate struggle. Raked with broadside after broadside 
they fought on, drifting into ever more dangerous proximity 
to the shoals, their hulls riddled, their decks charnel-houses; 
resolved to sink rather than strike ; while the English poured 
in a ceaseless storm of shot at close range but always evaded the 
one danger, of being grappled and boarded, the sole condition under 
which the Spaniard could fight at an advantage. At last the Eng- ' 
lish drew off; partly because their ammunition, like the Spaniards’, 
was all but exhausted, ex cept in Howard’s squadron, the expendi- 
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ture having been quite unparalleled ; partly because a fierce squall 
for a time provided them with a new enemy which it took all their 
energies to meet. That squall was the salvation of the Spaniards ; 
when it cleared, they were already in Ml flight to the North East. 

The Armada was now to leeward of Dunkirk, and a junction The 
with Parma had been rendered impossible. On the following 
indeed, it seemed that the whole fleet was doomed to destruction 
on the shoals, when a change of wind enabled them to make for 
the North Sea, the main part of the English fleet following in 
pursuit, while Seymour’s squadron, to his intense disgust, was left 
to guard the Channel. But for the English shortage of ammuni- 
tion, which made it impossible to provoke another general engage- 
ment, half the Armada might very well have fallen a prey to the 
pursuers ; for it was a fleet that knew itself hopelessly beaten ; its 
morale was gone, its ammunition was exhausted, its best crews were 
much more than decimated, many of its vessels were hopelessly 
crippled. As it was, the English were content to follow and 
watch while the Spaniards drove Northwards before a stiff gale; 
giving up the chase on August ^nd, by which time it was evident 
that the enemy had no course open to them but to attempt the 
passage round the North of Scotland, and so to make for home by 
the Irish coast as best they might ; though later, the wind changing 
to the North created a passing fear that they might return with 
it to Denmark, to refit. 

In the whole series of actions, the English lost only about a The 
hundred men and one ship. Out of that great Armada which had 
sailed with the Papal blessing to lower the insolent pride of heretic 
England, not more than half the ships found their way back to 
Spain. Of the sixty or more that were lost, nine ^ only are definitely 
accounted for in the actual fighting. Of the rest, nineteen are 
recorded as wrecked on the Scottish or Irish coast : there must 
have been many more. Of their crews, those whom the winds and 
the waves spared, the Irish slew ; and those who escaped the Irish, 
the English soldiery slew. Of the fate of the remainder, one-fourth 
of the entire fleet, nothing is known. 

Dominm Jlavit, et dissifati smt. The Lord blew and they 
were scattered. Small wonder that the puritan spirit saw in that 
huge disaster the direct intervention of the Almighty, smiting on 
^ Clowes, Royal Navy^ i., p. 585. 
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behalf of His People. Yet the winds and the seas had but given 
an awful completeness to the already triumphant handiwork of the 
English Seamen. From first to last, through all the fighting, till 
the desperate sawve qui peid of the battered and shattered foe 
across the Northern seas began, no particular good fortune in the 
matter of wind and weather had favoured England. She had won, 
against apparent odds, because her sons had found out on many a 
venturous voyage how the great game of war by sea ought to be 
played ; and her enemy had not. She had won decisively. Philip 
might stiffen his pride and boast that he could yet send forth fleets 
mightier than the lost Armada. But on the day of the fight off 
Gravelines the doom of his power was sealed ; and the Empire of 
the Ocean passed from Spain to England. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

ELIZABETH (x), 1588-98— BRITANNIA VICTRIX 

T he sceptre had passed. The world awoke suddenly to the After the 
truth of which the great debacle was only the unexpected 
testimony. The Spanish People were slow to realise the over- 
whelming fact — overwhelming, because for the best part of a 
century at least they had accounted themselves the nation favoured 
by Heaven, chosen for the crushing of the heathen and the heretic, 
assured of victory. So, for a few yearsj had the English thought of 
themselves ; but with a difference ; for their spirit was that expressed 
in the later Puritan adage, “ Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry The Spaniard had neglected to keep his powder dry. The 
nation which observes both injunctions is tolerably certain to defeat 
that which observes only one. 

The sceptre had passed ; but Spsiin would not acquiesce without 
a struggle, and, in his slow fashion, Philip set himself to adapt to his 
own navy the lesson taught by the fate of the Armada. England 
had won the lead, but she was not to hold it unchallenged, though 
she did maintain it convincingly. For her alertness did not leave 
her, and to her had been transferred not the power only but also 
the enormous prestige which Spain had hitherto enjoyed, and which 
counts for much in every struggle where it is recognised on both 
sides. 

But the re-organisation of the Spanish Navy was a matter of 
time. For the moment, the result of the collision was absolutely 
to reverse the hypothetical though not the actual position of the 
two countries. Spain was reduced completely to the defensive. 
England no longer thought of guarding herself, but only of smiting 
her foe — a theory of the mutual relations on which, unofficially, the 
seamen had been acting for the last decade. 

If during the closing ten years of his life Philip's strongest desire 
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was to recover the lost supremacy, his energies were still divided by 
his extreme anxiety to prevent the Bourbon succession in France- 
while the conviction was proving day by day more irresistible that 
the Protestant Netherlands would be lost for ever to Spain. Yet 
the eternal series of abortive plots for restoring the old religion and 
placing either Philip or a tool of Philip on the English throne went 
on ; not in fact ending till the death of Elizabeth joined England 
and Scotland under a single crown. 

A new Politically the dramatic climax of Elizabeth’s reign is the dis- 
pension of the Armada. The dragon has been fought and vanquished, 
and at this point, the curtain ought to ring down and leave the 
audience to imagine the Red-cross knight and his ladye-love living 
happy for ever afterwards. But in history no climax is more than 
an incident ; at the most it is but the decisive entry on a new 
phase. The chain of causation, of the interdependence of events, 
is continuous. 

The moment of the Armada then may be regarded as the con- 
clusion of a phase. The work of the great statesmen, whose names 
are most intimately associated with that of Elizabeth, was accom- 
plished. They had kept England united and at peace within hei 
own borders through a long period of recuxTing crises. They had 
so fostered the national spirit and the national resources that she 
had finally proved herself a match for the mightiest Power in Europe. 
They had achieved for her the premier position upon the Ocean. 
They had defeated every attempt to entice or to force her back 
to the Roman obedience. They had secured a larger latitude of 
religious tolerance than prevailed in any other State of Europe, 
These things they had definitely won, though there was still need 
of keen brains, stout hearts, strong hands, and sturdy consciences 
to hold them. They had been responsible for the planting and 
watering. It was left mainly to othei*s in the last years of Eliza- 
beth to assui-e the beginnings of the increase. 

1588 Of the counsellors who had played a prominent part in Eliza- 

The Death reign, Nicholas Bacon had died in 1579. The rest still lived, 

Leicester but none of them for long. The next to disappear was Leicester, 
who survived the dispersion of the Armada by only a few weeks. 
So long as he had been an aspirant to the hand of his royal mis- 
tress, he existed chiefly to trouble the minds of statesmen — a piece 
of grit in the machinery; an apparently quite worthless person 
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After he had settled down into the less ambiguous position of 
a mere personal favourite, with no chance of satisfying swelling 
ambitions, he became a definite partisan of the Walsingham school 
whose ideal lay in the advancement of protestantism and antagonism 
to Spain. When not warped by the vain imaginings of his earlier 
years, he would seem to have been a person of respectable abilities, 
little decision of character, decently loyal; an ornamental figure- 
head whose position enabled him to serve his friends; shallow; 
neither dangerous, nor conspicuously incapable ; not enthely de- 
serving of the extreme contempt which is usually poured upon 
him; but at best a poor creature whose importance was wholly 
adventitious. 

Of infinitely more consequence in its influence on the political France, 
situation was the death on December 2Srd, by the hands of assassins, 
of the Duke of Guise. The murder, planned by Henry III., de- 
prived the League of its head, and decisively forced the French 
King into the arms of his Protestant heir. Nine months later 
(August 1589), Henry III. was assassinated in turn, and Henry 
of Navarre laid claim to the crown, his uncle Charles, Cardinal 
of Bourbon, being proclaimed King by the Catholics, Hence in 
Philip’s eyes a closer union than ever between himself and the 
League — now headed by Mayenne, brother of the murdered Guise — 
became imperative, A Huguenot king in France, a heretic queen 
in England, and heretic rebels in the Netherlands, threatened a 
combination which he was bound to try and paralyse. The attempt 
went far to thwart itself; for numbers of the French Catholics 
were ready to go a long way towards a compromise with Henry of 
Navarre when they felt the alternative to be a Spanish domination ; 
while that astute prince hailed the opportunity which enabled him 
to claim the role of patriot, and to point to the Leaguers as the 
clients of the foreigner. On the other hand, Philip’s energies during 
the remainder of his life were largely absorbed in futile efforts to 
redress on French soil the loss of Spanish supremacy on the seas. 

Under the new conditions, the antagonism between the two 1588 
schools of English statesmanship takes a slightly altered form. 
Walsingham among the ministers, Drake among the seamen, had 
always believed fervently in the theory of breaking the power of 
Spain to pieces. Elizabeth and (in the main) Burghley had clung 
to the theory of gradually making England so secure and so for- 
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niidable that Spain and England alike should ultimately recognise 
a condition of amicable equality as the l)est for both. Spain would 
then become amenable to reason in matters ecclesiastical and com- 
mercial, the old intercourse would be restored in its fulness, and 
general prosperity would result. Against their wishes, matters had 
been by the inevitable trend of events forced to the arbitrament of 
battle. But even now, terrible as the disaster of the Armada had 
been, Spain was by no means shattered ; in fact, though the English 
nation was more than jubilant, the seamen themselves were evidently 
disappointed that they had not in the encounter inflicted more com- 
plete ruin upon their rivals. They had found the Spaniards less 
easy to dispose of than they had anticipated. 

Aiterna- The victory however had been won by the great captains of the 
pollcier^^ aggressive party ; it was followed almost immediately by the revolt 
of Henry III. from the Guise domination ; all the conditions were 
in favour of an offensive campaign. For the time being, a peace- 
party had ceased to exist. The only question now was, bow to 
strike. And at this stage we see the two rival theories of naval 
policy in war time beginning to be formulated, since naval policy 
on a large scale was only brought into being by the development of 
an oceanic field for it to work in. Of the one policy which has 
constantly prevailed with our great English admirals, that of 
making the destruction of the enemy’s fighting fleet the primary 
object, with mere commerce-destroying secondary, Drake was in 
practice the father; of the other, that of concentrating on his 
trade-routes and menacing his commerce, not unusually favoured 
by France in her wars with England, John Hawkins was the 
advocate. 

For the moment Drake, being undoubtedly the hero of the 
hour, appeared to triumph. His was the scheme of opei-ations 
approved. But before it could be put in practice, its essential 
features were distorted ; through no fault of his the plan failed of its 
full effect ; disfavour followed ; and war on Spanish commerce again 
became the prevalent policy. Its atoactions for adventurers are 
obvious ; and its inferiority as a method of transforming superiority 
into supremacy was not yet recognised. 

Don Drake’s actual design, however, was not on this occasion a pre- 

Antomo ^ exemplification of the theory just associated with his name, 
although its failure brought the suppbrters of the opposing school 
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to the front. The Armada disaster had already given the English 
for the time complete command of the sea, and his intention was 
to strike a crippling blow at the Spanish power by establishing the 
Pi'etender Don Antonio on the throne of Portugal and in control 
of the Azores. Ever since Philip had grasped the Portuguese 
crown in 1580, Elizabeth had played diplomatically with the notion 
of helping Don Antonio to challenge his title by force of arms, and 
Walsingham would have found a grim joy in turning the play into 
earnest. But Antonio could count upon no support worth mention- 
ing from other quarters; Elizabeth's help had been in quality 
the same as and in quantity less than she had doled out to 
Huguenots and Netherlanders. The one real attempt in his 
favour, wherein there had hardly been a pretence of English 
participation, had been crushed by Santa Cruz at the naval battle 
of Terceira in the Azores in 1583. But what had been impractic- 
able before the Armada was so no longer. With the command of 
the sea, Portugal might now be won ; the loss in itself would be 
a grievous weakening to Spain; and in alliance with England 
Portugal would be to her neighbour very much what Scotland 
would have been to England had Mary been restored — ^and accepted 
— by Spanish aid. 

Such was Drake's idea, which was to be carried out after the Plan of 
method beloved by the Queen. It was not to be exactly 
Government affair, but the enterprise of a Company, in which tiS, 
her Majesty was to hold shares, providing some money and 
a dozen ships from her fleet, and various guarantees. It was 
to be a joint naval and military venture, with Drake and 
Norreys respectively in command of the two arms, with a free 
hand in the conduct of operations. All through the winter 
of 1588 Drake and Norreys were hard at work preparing this 
counter- Armada ; but as spring came on, the Queen's passion for 
tying her servants' hands developed on the familiar lines. It was 
not till April that Drake succeeded in definitely starting, and 
he went with a very fine armament; but with only a month's 
commissariat, without the siege train promised, and fettered by 
instructions wholly inconsistent with his own plan of campaign. 

The Spaniards acquired what purported to be a statement of 
the terms agi*eed on between Elizabeth and Don Antonio, under 
Portugal, with tjie Azores, was to be reduced to a province 
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of England. It does not appear however that this document was 
based upon facts ; and the instructions ^ issued to the expedition are 
quite inconsistent with the whole idea. The attempt to establish 
Antonio in Portugal was only to be made if the conditions were 
favourable ; if it succeeded, the English were then to retire ; if it 
were dropped, they were to make for the Azores. But in any case 
they were to begin by attacking the shipping in Biscayan and other 
Northern harbours of Spain^ — an entirely supeidhious proceeding, as 
Spain for the time had no naval force which could give trouble. 

1589 Consequently the expedition — which was accompanied by 

Comnna latest favourite, the young Earl of Essex, a runaway 

and from his Mistress — ^instead of making straight for Lisbon attacked 
Peniche Corunna. The troops were landed, the town stormed and sacked, 
and the shipping destroyed, the Spaniards being driven into the 
citadel. Immediate departure being prevented by the wind, after 
nearly a week's operations a fierce but unsuccessful attempt was 
made to storm the citadel also. This however was followed by a 
brilliant action, at the Bridge of El Burgo, in which Norreys de- 
cisively defeated a relieving force of greatly superior numbers, 
prodigies of valour being performed during the battle. But the 
capture of the citadel was unimportant ; and the wind improving, 
the expedition proceeded — with many prizes and much spoil — to 
operate against Lisbon. On the way, for some not very intelligible 
reason, Peniche, some fifty miles from Lisbon, was stormed by the 
soldiers — as it would seem, against Drake's will. The whole army 
was here disembarked, to operate against Lisbon by land, while the 
fleet proceeded to the mouth of the Tagus. 

Failure at Drake at once captured Cascaes, which commanded the entry. 
Lisbon could do nothing more till the army was ready to co- 

operate. Norreys arrived presently : but he had no siege train, 
and resolved that unless the Portuguese rose, as Don Antonio 
had promised, the attempt on Lisbon must be abandoned. It is 
practically certain that had the attack been made, the resolute 
commandant and his slender garrison would have been easily 
overpowered, the mob favouring the assailants. But Norreys was 
unaware of the facts ; the partisans of Don Ant onio did not lise^ 
and the English fell back to Cascaes to reimbark ; baving destroyed 
a considerable quantity of stores, and defied Spain on her own soil 

* Qf, Corbett, ii., suk Iw, 
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with a handful of men, but otherwise having failed to accomplish 
the purpose of the expedition. Drake however also captured a 
great convoy of store-ships. Contrary winds prevented the fleet 
from proceeding to the Azores, and nothing more was accomplished 
but the destruction of Vigo, while in the subsequent storms a 
number of ships were damaged or lost. The business was a failure, 
though it had given convincing proof that even in Spanish territory 
— much more on the seas — Spain was incapable of taking the 
offensive. The expedition found its way home about the end of 
June; a few weeks before the assassination of the French King, 
which transformed the Prince of Navarre into Henry IV., a legiti- 
mate monarch flghting for his throne against a threatened alien 
domination. 

The ships had suffered ; the booty was small ; the crews and 
the troops had been wasted by sickness and sharp fighting. Con- 
sequently Drake and Drake’s policy were generally discredited. 

It had in fact been quite clearly demonstrated that Spain was on 
her knees, and that nothing but inadequate armament and deficient 
supplies had prevented the admh*al from reducing her to a condition 
still more desperate. But superficially, he had failed. 

Now the policy of the forward school, of which Drake was the Policies 
leading example and Walter Raleigh was to be the exponent both^”^^^^^ 
with sword and pen, was twofold ; to prostrate Spain and her naval 
power, and to plant English colonies in direct competition with 
and open antagonism to the colonies of Spain. But the men who 
had grasped the whole conception were few. Walsingham, the one 
among the elder statesmen who was in touch with these ideas, had 
but a few months to live. The ordinary idea of the ordinary Anti- 
Spaniard was to damage Spain as much as possible; but the means 
to that end which he recognised lay mainly, if not entirely, in the 
raiding of Spanish commerce and the interception of treasure-fleets. 

This was avowedly the view of John Hawkins, which naturally 
appealed to the Adventurers of the day. 

On the other side was the school of Burghley himself, and of 
Elizabeth ; who had never wished, and did not now wish, to see 
rj, Spain prostrate, and had never been without hopes of converting 
the rivalry into an alliance, though not averse to the bringing of 
sevei’e pressure to bear for the recovery of commercial privileges 
and the suppression of political antagonism. Burghley had not by 
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8o-o^ 


any means always approved of Elizabeth’s methods ; when it was 
only by those tortuous wiles that peace could be preserved he had 
joined with Walsingham and Leicester in counselling war; but if 
war could be with honour avoided, it had been his constant desire 
to avoid it; while he had consistently and honourably opposed 
Drake, condemned his buccaneering methods, and refused to 
profit by his daring ventures. Burghley’s second son Robert, 
destined to be the old statesman's successor, already establishing 
his position, was the agent of his father's policy. The Queen’s 
latest favourite, the young Earl of Essex — a son-in-law of Walsing- 
ham, and stepson of Leicester — was no statesman in fact, though 
he fancied himself one. His ambition was unlimited ; and while, 
as an anti-Spaniard, he was a leader of the party opposed to the 
Cecils, he was not less hotly jealous of his rival within that party, 
Walter Raleigh (at an earlier period, and also afterwards, associated 
with the Cecils), whose large conceptions he could hardly appreciate. 
Finally the Queen herself, with the same political ideals as her old 
minister, had still never been able to resist the temptation of the 
profits accruing from the unauthorised raiding policy — a policy 
which dealt no blows from which it was impossible for Spain to 
recover, while it kept her in too bruised a condition to have any 
prospect of fighting again at an advantage. 

It was Elizabeth who had ensured the failure of Drake’s expedi- 
tion, for which Drake himself was made responsible. Drake’s 
policy was in consequence driven off the field, which was held by 
that of Essex and Hawkins — to which, as a policy, the Cecils were 
not vehemently opposed, while it satisfied the aroused bellicosity 
of the nation. Private enterprise was left to struggle with schemes 
of colonisation ; and Spain held her trans-oceanic possessions. 

But Spain’s activity was crippled, her recuperation checked ; 
and thus, indirectly, as well as with some direct assistance from 
England, Henry IV. was enabled more than to hold his own in 
France, until in 1598, by accepting the Mass, he definitely won over 
to his side all but the extreme supporters of the League : from 
which time his ultimate triumph and that of at least limited 
toleration in France was secured: since Alexander of Parma, the 
one man whose military genius was more than a match for that 
of Henry, died in 159^. 

Jlere lioweveir we are imticipating. From the summer < 
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Drake drops into the background. How matters might have gone 1590 
if Walsingham or even Leicester had lived and retained their"' 
influence, it is not easy to say ; both were staunch supporters of 
the admiral. But Leicester was already dead; and though the 
Queen had full confidence in the Secretary, she never liked him. 
Already he was practically in retirement; and in the following 
April he too died. With him, a very genuine puritanism and a 
determined antagonism to Spain had always been first principles. 

No man had expressed himself more openly in Council or more 
bitterly in private correspondence in condemnation of the tricks 
and the falsehoods which constituted — with a success which cannot 
be denied — the stock in trade of the Queen’s diplomacy. He 
repeatedly risked favour and position by his outspokenness. His 
own policy and conduct had at all times been conducted in 
accordance with a standard of morals and of honour which was none 
the less strict though it does not always command sympathy. To 
Mary Stewart he was a relentless enemy. He had no compunctions 
in his system of espionage, and in his employment of traitors and 
of the agent provocatev/r. He, more than anyone else, was probably 
responsible for the extensive and extended application of torture as 
a means to extract information. These, in his eyes, were methods 
without which it was impossible to fight the enemy who must be 
fought at any cost. He was ready, even eager, to join battle 
openly with Spain in the cause of the Religion, which to him was a 
reality, while to Elizabeth, if not also to Burghley, it was only a 
political factor which it annoyed her to be obliged to recognise. 

And of his high personal integrity, the final proof is that when he 
died, he left means insuflieient to provide a decent funeral. If his 
mantle may be said to have fallen on anyone, it was on Walter 
Raleigh ; and Raleigh was not of the Council, while his favour with 
the Queen was at best an extremely fluctuating quantity. 

It was not Drake then, but Hawkins and Frobisher who in Opera- 
1590 commanded the armaments sent out to Spanish waters ; with^^^^®^” 
the primary intention of intercepting the annual convoy of treasure- 
ships. Disappointment was again in store, for the Spaniards had 
renews of the expedition, the treasure-fleet did not sail, and the 
admirals returned home without spoils. Not, however, without 
hui’ting the enemy ; for Spanish finance was dependent on the 
arrival of the bullion, Philip was crippled for want of it, and fov 
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the same reason Paimia was almost paralysed. The Huguenot 
cause was advanced in France by Henry’s victory at Ivry. In 
spite of his difficulties, however, Parma prevented the King from 
capturing Paris and so completing his triumph ; but, with his 
resources so exhausted, even his genius was unable to accomplish 
more. ^ 

In the same year the splendid qualities developed by English 
seamen were illustrated by a valiant fight, in which twelve Spanish 
ships of war attacked a flotilla of ten English merchantmen, who 
fought so stubbornly that after six hours of conflict the Spaniards 
drew off, fairly defeated ; the English having lost neither a ship 
nor a man. 

In the meantime, however, Philip was making strenuous efforts 
to adapt his navy to the conditions of maritime warfare introduced 
by the English. In Havana, ships were being built of a greatly 
improved construction for fighting and manoeuvring, and the 
Spanish yards were busy. So when in 1591 a fleet sailed from 
England under Lord Thomas Howard^ and Richard Grenville, 
with much the same intent as that of Hawkins and Frobisher in 
1590, they found themselves no longer in possession of the same 
complete command of the seas. Their squadron was a compara- 
tively small one, including only six regular fighting ships ; and as 
they lay in the Azores, in waiting for the treasure-fleet, tidings 
reached them that an armada of fifty-three vessels was hard at 
hand on its way to convoy that fleet. Howard put to sea at once, 
avoiding an action ; but Grenville on the Revenge of set purpose 
allowed himself to be entangled in the Spanish fleet ; and thereupon 
ensued that great fight, that glorious folly, which has been told in 
immortal prose and sung in immortal verse ; in which for fifteen 
hours Drake’s favourite vessel did battle, almost unaided, with fifty- 
three Spaniards. Not more splendid, not less irrational, were the 
great deeds of the three hundred at Thermopylae, of the six hun- 
dred at Balaclava. False moves in the game of war, all of them, 
from the scientific point of view ; objectless, unreasoning, without 
possibility of material gain accruing ; but for all that, deeds which 
for their sheer daring will ring for ever in the ears of men ; of which 

^ Son of the Duke of Norfolk (executed in 1572) by his second wife; and half* 
brother of the Earl of Arundel, who died in the Tower in 1589. 

“The Revenge was Drake’s ship in the Armada conflict. 
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the bare memory is an inspiration ; whereof the fame in their own 
day roused the emulous courage of every Spartan and of every 
Englishman, making them ready to face any odds, and chilling the 
blood of their foes. Vain deeds, when we count the cost and the 
tangible gain — but very far from vain when we take into account 
the intangible moral effect. 

Yet it was but the supreme example of that heroic spirit, shown 
times and again, at Zutphen, at the Bridge of El Burgo, in count- 
less fights with Spaniards and with the elements, which in Eliza- 
beth’s day raised England to be the first among the nations. A 
deed therefore to be dwelt upon, if we would understand aright the 
history of those times, in which the historian must perforce discourse 
most frequently and at greatest length on doings of a less inspiring 
order. The craft of the statesman, the skill of the general, are the 
prominent factors in the making of history ; but the character, the 
types, of the men of whom nations are constituted, are no less 
fundamental and vital. 

In the meantime, the death in France of Henry IV.’s nominal France, 
rival, his uncle the titular Charles X., had increased the difficulties ^590-93 
of the League, which was reduced to putting forward as its candi- 
date the Infanta Isabella, the daughter of Philip and his third 
wife Elizabeth of Valois — whom also Philip destined as his nominee 
for the English throne when he should overthrow the heretic Queen. 

This involved the setting aside of the Salic law of succession, and 
an unmistakable Spanish ascendancy, which no conceivable marriage 
could make satisfactory to any one but Philip. Thus Elizabeth 
still found herself compelled to give Henry material assistance, and 
the English contingent before Rouen, which the French King was 
seeking to capture in the latter part of 1591, was commanded by 
Essex. Again however Parma intervened, compelling the siege to 
be raised: though his death a year later left no commander of 
equal ability to oppose Henry. 

During the next three years, 1592-94, no attacks were made on Opera- 
a large scale. One was planned for the first year, to be commanded 
jointly by Raleigh and Frobisher. But Raleigh was recalled ; the 
men who had joined his flag were indisposed to serve under Fro- 
bisher; the squadron divided, and ultimately accomplished little 
beyond the capture of a single rich prize. Nevertheless, the process 
of raiding Spanish commerce by privateering ships or squadrons 
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was carried on, with much injury to Spanish trade, and collection 
of considerable spoils ; the chief of the raiders being perhaps the 
Earl of Cumberland, who never failed to conduct at least one such 
expedition annually. But though Philip’s finances continued 
thereby to be materially crippled, he was not prevented from carry- 
ing on the work of reorganising his navy ; while towards the end of 
159S he had secured more than one station at Blavet and elsi 
where on the coast of Brittany, where he hoped to establish an 
advanced base from which he could constantly threaten the Channel 
and Ireland. This scheme however was frustrated at the end of 
1594 by a successful joint attack of Frobisher by sea and Norreys 
by land on a position at Crozon which threatened to dominate 
Brest; and by the expulsion of the Spaniards from other points 
in that neighbom*hood where they had sought to plant themselves. 
Frobisher however died from a wound he received in the fighting. 
The move was one that Raleigh had advocated zealously ; and it 
proved thoroughly effective. 

Important as was this blow to Philip’s naval aspirations, the 
political situation was still more decisively affected during these 
three years by the death of Parma in December 159^, Henry’s 
acceptance of the Mass in July 159S, and his consequent recognition 
by the bulk of the French Catholics early in 1594 : although the 
extremists of the League continued their opposition to him, and 
their support of the Spanish Infanta, a course which secured the 
maintenance of the alliance between Henry and Elizabeth. 

From 1589, when the English Queen had deliberately dislocated 
the plans Of Drake’s Lisbon expedition, changing it from a great 
political stroke into an unsatisfactory raid, till the closing months 
of 1594 when once again a decisively damaging blow was dealt to 
Philip’s naval schemes, the war had given ample occasion for stirring 
deeds of valour and brilliant feats of arms, but the scheme of opera- 
tions throughout had been narrow and shortsighted. Though the 
honours still lay unmistakably with England, Spain had in fact 
been gaining ground, slowly remedying those defects in her organisa- 
tion which had been so glaringly exposed by the breakdown of the 
Armada ; and when Frobisher fell at Crozon, she was more formid- 
able than at any time since Medina Sidonia had sailed from Corunna 
But besides the main open contest, Philip throughout these years 
had been dallying after hi? old fashion with the factions outside of 
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England which might be looked to as possible instruments for 
shaking the throne of Elizabeth, 

These were to be found among the exiled English Catholics, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland. 

With the Catholic exiles however, there was little to be done. Spain and 
Those indeed who were closely associated with the Jesuits founded 
their hopes of a Catholic restoration on Spanish dominion, with the Catholics 
Infanta Isabella as Queen of England ; but the fact by itself sufficed 
to keep the bulk of the party cold if not antagonistic. The price 
was too high to pay, for any but Parsons and his associates. English 
Catholics looked by preference to the succession possibly of the 
Catholic Stanleys of Derby ^ — who unfortunately stood aloof — or 
of either James of Scotland or his cousin Arabella (representing the 
half-English Lennox Stewarts), both Protestants of whose conversion 
hopes were maintained. Patriotism, Nationality, held precedence 
over Religion: even although in 1593 fresh and harsh measures 
against Catholics as well as Puritans were adopted by Parliament. 

Under these conditions, plots for the removal of Elizabeth by 
methods which would make all the lukewarm elements in England 
actively hostile to Spain were not likely to receive encouragement 
from Philip. A variety of such plots were in fact concocted and 
duly revealed by informers or suspects under torture, and fathered 
on Philip or his ministers ; but in every case the evidence connect- 
ing them with the Spaniards is of the weakest. Naturally, Essex 
and the war-party in England made the most of these stories, in 
order to inflame public opinion against Philip, and with no little 
success. Nevertheless, whatever element of truth they may have 
contained, they are too flimsy and unsubstantial to be seriously 
included in the indictments against Philip’s character — which are 
indeed sufficiently grave without them.^ 

Scottish intrigues with Philip were equally abortive. James, Scottish 
on the throne, played an unceasing game of chicane and double- 
dealing, perpetually playing off parties and persons against each 
other with that curious cunning which he designated king-craft”. 

The Catholic nobles alternated between hopes of capturing him, or 


2 til Hume's Treason and Plot, cc. iv., v., where the evidence in a series of the^se 
plots is impartially set. forth. The most notable of the group is that of Ix>pez, who 
was executed in 1594. 
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of ejecting him, and fears of their own suppression. They tried to 
bargain with Philip, on the hypothesis of effecting James’s conver- 
sion and placing him on the English throne ; on the hypothesis of 
a Catholic restoration in Scotland ; for one brief interval, on the 
hypothesis of giving Philip a free hand. But James had an ingeni- 
ous trick of playing at friendship witli his Catholic lords and 
introducing himself into these negotiations ; whereas Philip had no 
idea of stirring a finger to help James to the English succession ; 
and the Scottish Catholic lords themselves were by no means ready 
to relinquish the national aspiration to seat a Scots king on the 
throne of England. So that while these intrigues caused some 
perturbation in the English court, and led Elizabeth to lecture her 
young kinsman and disciple with a fine show of pained indignation, 
they never came within measurable distance of definite action. 

Ireland however offered a more promising field of operations. 

Ireland, For a decade following the suppression of Desmond’s rebellion, 

1583-92 that country had lain in a state of exhaustion. English “ under- 
takers” had been planted in the desolated and forfeited lands of 
Munster. In the North, Tyrconnel was loyal — that is, was not 
disposed to rebellion ; Tirlough Lynagh, head of the O’Neills, was 
of a like mind ; and Hugh O’Neill, the successor to the Earldom of 
Tyrone, had been brought up in England, and was a professed 
supporter of English rule : against which there was no one to make 
head. Even the coming of the Armada, while creating some nervous- 
ness, produced no disturbances, though the assistance given by a chief 
here and there to ship- wrecked Spaniards brought them into trouble. 
But this was the calm of exhaustion merely. The unvarying im- 
pression produced by the Irish letters of the time is that Englishmen 
regarded the native chiefs as a low type of savage, and the common 
folk as a noxious kind of vermin ; and it is painfully clear that the 
standard of civilisation was of that debased type which must pi*evail 
where the governing powers have habitually set the example of dis- 
torting the first four commandments of the decalogue and ignoring 
the other six. The normal attitude of the bulk of the native Irish 
and Anglo-Irish was one of repressed hatred and veiled defiance 
towards the English, ready to break out openly whenever an oppor- 
tunity should seem to present itself. That attitude would probably 
have been universal l^ad not some of the chiefs, like Ormonde, been 
convinced that even the English system was preferable to the anarchy 
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and strife of septs which would result from a temporarily successful 
rebellion ; finding in friendly relations with the Government the best 
guarantee for the security of their own position. 

Masterful and capable men however like the old Kildare and 
Shan O’Neill had demanded more. To Kildare the Henries had 
granted that more ; Shan had come near to securing it in despite 
^‘Elizabeth. Now an abler man than either, Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, dissatisfied with his treatment at the hands of the English 
was making up his mind to renew the contest. 

Tyrone did not raise the standard of revolt. But in 1592-S, Tyrone, 
his bi’other in law Hugh Roe O’Donnell,^ Tyrconnel’s son, 
neighbours Maguire and O’Rourke, and the McWilliams or Burkes 
of Connaught — dwellers in the parts furthest from the Pale — were 
in active defiance of the Government. Tyrone was engaged in 
officially placating or repressing or remonstrating with them, osten- 
sibly doing his best to serve the Queen; ready to hand over 
hostages, to present himself in person to the Deputy Fitzwilliam 
and demonstrate his loyalty, or to take the field against the 
rebels with the royal forces. The Deputy, and the President of 
Connaught, had information that he was in fact in collusion with 
the rebels, but none which could be brought home to him ; and 
the royal forces — amounting only to between four and five thousand 
men — were as usual inadequate to doing more than march into dis- 
turbed districts, accomplish some burnings and hangings, enjoy one 
or two sharp skirmishes, and march out again. But by 1594 Tyrone 
and his friends were in communication with Spain, and Philip was 
again contemplating the expulsion of the English from Ireland as 
an effective line of operation in his war with Elizabeth. 

By this time the Queen was waking up to the fact that the 1595 
Spanish sea-power was not diminishing but recovering : the attack 
on the Brittany ports points to the revival of a more far-seeing voyage 
naval policy ; Drake was returning to favour, and the younger 
Cecil was well-disposed towards him. It was decided that he and 
old John Hawkins should revive the past methods and conduct a 
grand attack on the Spanish Main and Panama. As usual how- 
ever, Huctuating orders from the Queen delayed the start till some 
months after the intended date ; the Plate fleet reached its destina- 

^ Hugh O’Donnell had been trapped and held prisoner in Dublin as a hostage 
for Tyrconnel’s good behaviour ; but succeeded in making his escape. 
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tion in safety ; the Spaniards got wind of the cx{)edition ; and when 
Drake and Hawkins at last put to sea they Iiad instructions cal- 
culated effectively to prevent their accomplishing anything like a 
sur|.)rise. Porto Rico, the first main objective, had due warning, 
and so was able to offer a successful resistance to the attack, ener- 
getically Bs it was conducted. The death of Hawkins, who had 
grown too cautious to work well with Drake, relieved the expe(|i. 
tion of divided counsels ; but Drake had not realised that in the 
years of his inaction the Spaniards had profited by the lessors 
he had taught them. Though he sacked and burnt La Hacha, 
Santa Marta, and Nombre de Dios, the spoils were small; the 
enemy, prepared for his coming, had secured the passes through 
Darien to Panama, and it was found that there was no possibility 
of forcing them. Then came the final disaster ; Drake himself was 
seized with dysentery, and on January £8th, 1596, the great seaman 
died. He found in the Ocean his fitting grave : and the expedition 
returned to England having failed to accomplish anything note- 
worthy, though it had to %ht a not unsuccessful battle with a 
slightly superior fleet on the way home. 

Six months before Drake sailed on his last voyage, Raleigh had 
gone on a notable exploring expedition to the Orinoco ; the fore- 
runner of not a few voyages in search of the fabled Eldorado. 
Beyond some extension of geographical knowledge however, the 
venture was unfruitful. 

d‘ Although Drake’s expedition had been spoilt, his theories were 
expedition more, in the main, in the ascendant ; and in June 1596 a great 
attacking force was again organised, with Cadiz for its principal 
objective. An effective blow at Philip’s navy was made all the 
more necessary at the moment, because the Archduke Albert, now 
in command in the Netherlands, had just succeeded in capturing 
Calais from the French. Howard of Effingham again commanded 
as admiral, with Essex as general in chief, a council wliich included 
Raleigh and Lord Thomas Howard, and a Dutch contingent which 
was under the orders of the English chief. The Spaniards had 
this time no suspicion of what was on foot. The harbour of Cadiz 
was full of shipping ; which included however a number of ships of 
war in fighting trim. Thus it was not without a fierce conflict that 
the English drove their way in. Two ships only were captured, 
and transferred from the Spanish to the English navy, but numbers 
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were sunk or burnt. The exploit was a brilliant one, owing its 
success largely to a change from the original plan of attack, for 
which that advocated by Raleigh was substituted. Cadiz itself was 
stormed, captured, and put to ransom ; but the victors displayed 
what was in those days a singular and notable I’estraint and courtesy 
in their treatment of the vanquished. In spite, however, of the pro- 
tests of Essex, who wished to remain in occupation of Cadiz, Lord 
Howard was content with the heavy spoils secured and the immense 
destruction wrought, and the expedition returned home. 
j Tyrone in the meantime was playing his difficult game in Ireland g’ 
with remarkable success. He consistently maintained his professions ^ 
of loyalty, though by now calling himself “ The O’Neill,’^ like Shan, 
he fostered the belief that he was only waiting to declare himself 
anti-English ; he continued to evade action against the more open 
rebels ; he continued to correspond with Spain ; and yet Sir John 
Norreys, now in command of the ai’my in Ireland, could not resist 
the belief that he meant to be loyal and would be loyal and would 
make the other chiefs so, if his assistance were loyally accepted 
and his position frankly confirmed by the English. Whether such 
anticipations would have proved true if he had been treated as 
Henry VII. treated Kildare, it is impossible to say. But the 
Deputy Fitzwilliam, and his successor Russell, regarded him as a 
traitor at heart, and persistently provided him with palpable excuse 
for distrusting them ^ in turn. Under such conditions, loyal or not 
at bottom, it was no part of the Earl's policy to break with Philip? 
or on the other hand to commit himself too deeply till PMlip should 
be also irrevocably committed to rendeiing real solid assistance. 

So Non-eys went on recommending conciliation, and Ru^eli w-ent 
on opposing that policy, while Elizabeth persistently abstained alike 
from effective conciliation and from the one practicable alternative 
policy of placing a really strong organised and orderly garrpon m 
the country : maintaining instead only a few ill-paid ill-disciplined 
ill-behaved troops who might on occasion meet the raw Irish levies 
but were wholly unfitted to be the instruments of a firm government. 

And all the time from every officer in Ireland arose the perj^tual 
petition to be recalled from service in a country where neit er a 
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soldier nor an administrator could possibly escape lowering any 
reputation he might have previously acquired. It was well for 
England that Drake’s last expedition demanded the entire atten- 
tion of the Spanish Fleet; and that, following thereon, the Cadiz 
expedition was even more destructive to the prospects of the new 
Armada which Philip was still seeking to organise, than Drake’s 
former Cadiz expedition had proved itself to the Great Armada 
in 158 T. Tyrone was thereby baulked of Spanish help, without 
which he would not plunge into such a rebellion as might threaten 
seiiously to embarrass Elizabeth and benefit Philip. \ 

1596 So matters stood in the summer of 1596 . One quality however 

Itond possessed with which Englishmen must sympathise ; he never 

Armada recognised that he was beaten. Crushing as the blow at Cadiz was, 

the northern ports were left alone, and there the laborious building 
up of a great fleet was in steady progress. Philip was stiired to 
deal a counterstroke, and late in October a huge new Armada of 
nearly a hundred vessels sailed from Vigo Bay, its destination un- 
known save to Philip, its very existence unrealised in England, where 
no one believed that a Spanish fleet would put to sea so late in the 
year. The Irish chiefs however had notice that an invading force 
was coming. But the old story was repeated. The preparations 
had been thrown out of gear by the disaster of the summer; all 
the provisions were incomplete; the ships were hopelessly ill-found; 
and the fleet had hai’dly started when a terrific storm fell on it and 
shattered it. Thirty or more of the vessels were lost at sea; when 
the rest of the battered armament struggled back to FeiTol, pesti- 
lence broke out, and the crews died and deseiied by hundreds if not 
by thousands. The stars in their courses fought against Philip and 
ruined the second Armada — ^this time without the help of hostile 
man. 

1597 This was followed again in the next summer by another English 
Itod expedition, known as the “ Island Voyage,” with Essex, Lord Thomas 
Voyage, Howard, and Ealeigh in command; with a score of ships from the 

Eoyal Navy, and a Dutch contingent as in the Cadiz expedition.^ 
The affair however was mismanaged. From the start, there were 
adverse tempests.^ Corunna and Ferrol, which it was intended to 

^^The soldi^s wanted an army to attack Calais. Raleigh’s insistence however 
carried the day in favour of a naval blow, (Raleigh, OMnien on the Spanish Alarum] 
®S. P. Dom, iv., p. 463, 
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attack, were found warned and armed for defence; and the gales 
were unfavom-able. The fleet made for the Azores, and captured 
Fayal, Graciosa, and St. MichaePs; but the treasure-fleet by good 
fortune evaded the English and found safety at Terceira. Raleigh 
and Essex quarrelled violently; and the fleet returned home with 
little accomplished. It succeeded however in weathering a storm 
|rhich once more had made havoc of still another Spanish Armada, 
which sought to seize the opportunity for making a i-aid on Corn- 
wall with a view to seizing and holding some port, to be used as 
y an advance post for operations in the Channel— -a sufficiently wild 
^ scheme at the best, with Essex’s fleet returning almost on the heels 
of the expedition. 

The failure decided Tyrone that Spain was a thoroughly broken 
reed ; and he succeeded in making terms with the English Govern- 
ment ^ that winter, if only with a view to organising a more deter- 
mined and independent rebellion in the near future. 

It is abundantly evident in this the last year of Philip’s life 1598 
that he was beaten at every point, however his obstinate fanaticism 
might refuse to admit it. His designs on the throne of France 
were foiled; the negotiations were already far advanced for the 
Peace of Vervins which was to set the French King free from the 
war. The prospect of placing Isabella ^ on the English throne was 
more visionary than ever. The Spanish party among the English 
Catholics were growing more and more out of favoui- ; pride in the 
prestige of English arms, scorn that England should be dominated 
by a nation which could not match her in open fight, strengthened 
the patriotic section. The Scots would not stir a finger except to 
make their own monarch king of the neighbouring country. The 
Pope himself had no desire to see Spain so aggrandised as to be 
able to dictate to Chiistendom. The prospect of the Netherlands 
being reduced to submission had all but vanished. As for the 
maritime rivalry, all the Spanish efforts had been in vain. The 
ships had been improved ; the defence of the trade-routes had been 
better organised. Several of the blows aimed by England had been 
more or less abortive ; but one at least had been staggering, and 
every attempt at a counterstroke had ended in plain disaster. More- 

IS. P. JmA, vi., pp. 477-479* , ' , ^ ' 

* Philip was now arranging to bestow Flanders upon her as an mdepenaent 
sovereignty. 
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over from ifiKt to last the Spaniards, valiant as they often proved 
themselves, had fought as beaten men, the English as assured victors; 
both alike with a perfect conviction that the latter were certain to 
win against any but overwhelming odds. Such a fight as that of 
the Revenge, with the nationalities of the combatants reversed, was 
unimaginable. 

Yet even in 1598 Philip and some of his ecclesiastical counsellors 
were unconvinced, and a brief alarm was created when a Spanii 
flotilla dashed up the Channel and made its way to Calais, not yel 
restored to France. Completely unexpected as it was, however, I 
English squadrons were on the seas almost at a day’s notice. Hali 
the flotilla was lost outside Calais, and immediately afterwards the 
Spanish ports were in a ferment at the report that Cumberland was 
hovering off their own coast — very sufficient evidence of the im- 
mense superiority of the English, both in organisation and morak. 

In September, Elizabeth’s great enemy breathed his last. He 
was not exactly the monster of iniquity that he has been painted ; 
not a criminal for the love of criminality. He was a Tiberius rather 
than a Nero ; a morbid influence, not a devouring pestilence. A 
perfectly sombre bigot ; an example of what the Greeks would have 
called of a very exceptional kind, who believed devoutly in 
himself as the instrument chosen by the Saints for the overthrow 
of heretics ; convinced that his aims and interests were favoured by 
Heaven, ranking before those of the Papacy itself ; without a qualm 
as to the righteousness of all means he could adopt to further those 
aims. Save in one slight instance, we seek in vain to And in him any 
sign of human affections — ^tenderness, sympathy, generosity. In- 
flnitely laborious, his idea of government was to elaborate an enor- 
mous machinery, of which every portion should he under his personal 
control ; eternally suspicious, he trusted no man, and kept the hands 
of his servants tied and bound; immovably cautious, he always waited 
to strike till he thought he could do so with overwhelming force, and 
he always waited till the time to strike had passed — till his oppo- 
nent had crippled him by striking first. Forty years before, he 
was lord of the New World, lord of the seas, lord of Spain, of half 
Italy, of the Netherlands, and seemed destined to be lord of Eng- 
land, almost of Europe. Elizabeth and Cecil had seen where lay 
the weakness of his position; they had evaded, cajoled, finally had 
defied and triumphed over him. When he sank to the grave, the 
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lordship of the sea had passed, the lordship of the Netherlands was 
passing, the lordship of the New World was tottering. His over- 
weening egotism had sucked the life-blood of Spain. The Power 
which forty years before had threatened to dominate the world was 
no better than a decrepit giant ; the form still loomed gigantic, but 
the substance was gripped with the chill paralysis wherewith Philip 
iSad smitten it, since he had entered like a poisonous blight upon his 
inheritance. 

' Philip was seventy-one when he died. Six weeks earlier Lord Death of 
Burghley, seven years his senior, passed away, leaving Elizabeth 
with none beside her of her own generation, For forty years too, he 
had been the Queen’s first minister. However we read the enigma of 
Elizabeth’s apparent frivolity, vacillation, trickery and success, he 
had been throughout the one man with whose counsel she would not 
dispense, even when she seemed to flout him. Essentially he was a 
master of compromise, of balance ; a devotee of moderation, of the 
via media. Hardly less averse to war than his mistress, he would 
yet have preferred war to some of the ignominious shifts by which 
she evaded it ; for he had a cool level-headed confidence in Eng- 
land’s essential vitality and power of weathering the storm, if it 
should burst, even at times when outside observers imagined that 
that confidence was hurrying her to ruin. When obliged to lean 
to one side or the other in religious controversy, he adopted the 
cause of his brethren in Christ ” as Elizabeth dubbed them with 
a sneer, because that was more compatible with his via Tnedia than 
the other : but he had none of Walsingham’s puritanic enthusiasm. 

His ideal for England was a prosperous respectability : breaches of 
political propriety shocked him. He would take no share in the 
profits of buccaneering exploits : but it was the same mental quality 
which kept him from any zeal for Causes which might drag the 
country into incalculable ventures. When it seemed to him that a 
vigorous support of European Protestantism was the only alterna- 
tive to submission to Spain, he went with Walsingham, though 
Elizabeth found her own alternative in spite of them both : but he 
did it reluctantly, and always at bottom with the hope that Spain 
and England might yet attain mutual amity. After the death of 
Nicholas Bacon in 1579 he inclined more to believe in that possi- 
bility, and in proportion as the war-party was strengthened by the 
Armada his antagonism to it became the more marked. After his 
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seventieth jear his direct interference in politics had become less; 
but his astute son, Robert Cecil, represented him. Ail through his 
career, he was a consistent opportunist, using without scruple all 
currently admissible tools, never missing the chance of the half-loaf. 
The most industrious of men, a supremely shrewd judge of character 
and motive, he was rarely — save in the ease of the Queen — misled 
by superficial appearances ; though his own lack of sentiment pre| 
vented him from fully appreciating the sentimental factor in politic! 
Always at all risks he was loyal to Queen and Country ; and habit-^ 
ually, even at some risk, to servants and colleagues. If he does not 
stand absolutely in the first rank of English statesmen, they are yet 
few who stand above him. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

ELIZABETH (xi), 1698.160S~THE QUEEN’S LAST YEAES 

B y Burghley’s death, Elizabeth was left alone, reft of all her A new 
earlier counsellors. Nicholas Bacon had died as far back 
1579, Leicester in 1588, Walsingham in 1590, her kinsmen Knollys 
and Hunsdon — less prominent, but of sober weight — more recently. 
Except Howard of Effingham (created Earl of Nottingham after 
the Cadiz expedition), Burghley was the last; and their sombre 
antagonist of forty years had followed him in a few weeks. She 
herself was sixty-five years old. The leading men at home and 
abroad — Henry IV., Philip IIL, Robert Cecil, Raleigh, Essex, who 
was now only thirty — were of a younger generation. Lonely but 
stubborn and indomitable as ever she ruled still to the end. 

Those last five years were troubled enough. 

We have seen that in Ireland Tyrone was resolved to place no 1598 
more dependence on Spanish aid ; but it was equally clear that the 
Government as constituted was quite unable to quell him. Norreys 
was now dead, and Ormonde was in command of the Queen’s army, 
such as it was. The English garrison was quite incapable of vigorous 
aggression. In 1598 a few raw levies were sent over, instead of the 
strong disciplined force without which nothing could be effected. 

In the middle of August a force was dispatched against Tyrone, 
who was beleaguering the Blackwater fort not far from Armagh ; 
and Tyrone inflicted on it a complete and disastrous defeat,^ which 
caused nothing less than a panic apaong the Council at Dublin. 

The practical effect was that outside the Pale the chiefs were doing 
as they chose, and the English could hardly move beyond their 
fortifications ; even within the Pale ravaging was almost unchecked ; 
and if it had been possible for Tyrone to march in force on Dublin, 
the capital would probably have fallen, 
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In the troubles of Ireland, Essex was to seek a ladder for his 
ambitions, and to find, as others before and after him have found, 
the road to ruin. 

The pei-sonal interest of these years belongs very much to the 
rivalries of three men ; Robert Cecil, sly, cautious, and plausible; 
Raleigh, brilliant and bitter, intellectually a head and shoulders 
above the rest ; Essex, not lacking in abilities distorted by inordii|. 
ate vanity. Associated on equal terms, in war, with the experienia 
of Howard and the genius of Raleigh, at the Council-board wim 
the astute and consummately trained Cecil, petted and spoiled by the\ 
elderly Queen as she had spoiled no one since the days of Leicester's ^ 
youth, a public favourite by reason of his undoubted courage and 
his popular habits, Essex, young as he was, had long imagined him- 
self the greatest man in the kingdom, chafing at every favour 
bestowed on a rival, and treating men who knew themselves his sup- 
eriors with intolerable arrogance. Now, when the state of Ireland, 
and the remedies, were the subject of grave anxiety, he clamoured 
of the blank incompetence to the task of every one who had under- 
taken it or could be suggested as fitted for it ; with the result that 
he was invited to undertake it himself. Thereupon he made unpre- 
cedented conditions. Some months elapsed before the conditions 
could he arranged ; it would certainly seem that his object was to 
get under his own captaincy a force large enough to enable him to 
defy all control, though he was not without friends to warn him 
that his influence with Elizabeth depended on the fascination of his 
presence — a fact of which his ill-wishers were equally aware, and by 
which they intended to profit to the full Not the least part of the 
danger to Essex lay in the fact that the political air was thick 
with intrigues as to the succession when Elizabeth should die, and 
that his rivals might utilise his absence to secure the throne for a 
candidate who under the circumstances would be certain to prove 
unfriendly to him. 

But the hot-headed Earl had deprived himself of the power of 
choice, though he was almost equally unwilling to resign or to under- 
take the task to which he was committed. In April 1599 he ap- 
peared in Ireland as Lord lieutenant, virtually with plenary powers 
alike in civil and military affairs, and a warrant to return in a year’s 
time. Yet he chafed at such restrictions as were imposed upon 
him, at the incompetence of the officers with whom he was provided. 
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at the refusal to permit appointments objectionable to the Queen, 
at the inefficiency of his troops and the inadequacy of his supplies. 

In theory, he was come to Ireland to strike straight at the heart of 
the rebellion and crush Tyrone in his own fastnesses. He found 
that the condition of the country absolutely precluded an immedi- 
ate campaign in the North. He proceeded instead on a military 
progress through Leinster and Munster, capturing castles which 
surrendered with no more than a show of resistance, scattering 
;i^mall garrisons, perpetually harassed by guerilla companies who 
■avoided pitched battles. He gave Southampton command of the 
cavalry in defiance of the Queen's orders, and then received from 
her so peremptory a message that he dared not maintain the 
appointment. The rebels cut up the forces of the President of 
Connaught, and another detached column in Wicklow : and on his 
way back to Dublin, Essex himself had much ado to beat off an 
attack on his main army at Arklow. 

In the meantime, he was writing letters of furious complaint 
that the Council in London — ^in especial Raleigh, who was now 
associated with Cecil — were deliberately seeking to cripple him for 
their own ends — a charge which they declined to answer, as being 
merely a piece of excited extravagance ; and Elizabeth rated him, 
not more sharply than he deserved, for wasting the unusually large 
sums provided for Ireland on a procedure so vain. Further, she 
peremptorily ordered him to march against O’Neill without delay, 
warning him on no account to withdraw from the country. 

So at the end of August Essex set out. But when he found Fall of 
himself within striking distance of Tyrone's forces, the latter invited 
him to a parley. It was granted and held, and was followed by 
two more meetings ; with the amazing result that a truce was con- 
cluded and both armies withdrew. That some personal compact 
was made can hardly be doubted ; what it was remains unknown, 
and it was never carried out ; but the presumption is that there 
was some joint scheme for securing the succession of King James 
to the throne, with Tyrone supreme in Ireland and Essex in Eng- 
land. Tyrone himself gave the Spaniards an obviously improbable 
version of the plan (after it had collapsed), according to which he 
had induced Essex to contemplate adhesion to the ultra-Spanish 
party, though he was the most pronouncedly hostile to Spain and 
to Catholicism of all the English leaders. 
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Whatever the plot, the ignominy of such a termination to 
the lavish preparations and boastings preceding was palpable, 
Elizabeth was furious, and her expressions of resentment were 
scathing. Whereuj>on Essex took the very worst step possible in 
his own interests. Relying on the Queenls curious infatuation for 
his person, which had survived innumerable quarrels and flagrant 
impertinences, he left his office, sped across the channel, rode po^t 
haste across England, flung himself, all mud-bespattered into the 
presence of his mistress in her chamber, and prayed for pardon\ 
For the moment, she was too utterly taken aback to be herself; he 
left her thinking he had won. But the outrage was too gros 
That evening he found himself under arrest. His enemies’ policy 
of “ giving him rope enough ” had been more completely successful 
than they could have hoped. He had set the noose about his neck 
with his own hand, though it was not yet tightened. 

The whole of the Essex story is inextricably interwoven with 
the crowd of intrigues in progress in connexion with the succession. 
In England by this time the ultra-Spanish or Jesuit faction, which 
would have enthroned the Inquisition with a Spanish nominee as 
sovereign, was all but non-existent. The division was into two 
main parties. One desired a sovereign under whom either Catholi- 
cism should be restored under such tolerant conditions as prevailed 
under Henry IV. in France, or else Anglicanism might be retained, 
extending a like toleration to Catholics. There was of course a 
fundamental divergence between these two positions; but very 
many of the nobility, whether professed Anglicans or professed 
Catholics, were prepared to accept either alternative. Of this party 
the intellectual chief was Cecil. The second party, that of which 
Essex was the head, relied primarily upon the Puritan element, 
and advocated persistent hostility to Spain, 

Now the effective Spanish position had been materially changed 
since, shortly before his death, Philip IL had erected the Nether- 
lands into a separate sovereignty under the Infanta Isabella and 
the Austrian Archduke Albert to whom she was betrothed: he 
had thus made possible for England a revival of the old-time 
Burgundian alliance independent of Spain. The Archduke knew 
that as a Spanish Princess Isabella would never be accepted in 
England, but the union under one head oT England and Burgundy 
was a very different matter, which might provide a key to the 
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religious problem very much akin to that which France had 
recently found. It was in this direction that the eyes of the 
majority of the Cecil party were probably turned. For Essex 
however— unless indeed he really contemplated the hare-brained 
scheme of striking for the throne himself— the course was clearly to 
bring in James as his -own puppet. It is no doubt easy to remark 
that that crafty prince would very soon have outwitted and tripped 
up' the shallow and overweening Earl: but the Earl himself was 
the last person to anticipate such a denmement. 

But outside England there was the cunning King of Scots, on 
the one hand intriguing with Essex, on the other appealing to the 
Pope, as a Catholic at heart who was only waiting for adequate 
support to drop the mask — ^bidding in fact for the countenance of 
both camps. There was Tyrone in Ireland, similarly posing to 
Spain as the champion of Catholicism, while intriguing with Essex 
and James indubitably for something like sovereignty for himself 
as the price of supporting the Scots King. And there was the 
young Philip III. of Spain, idle and vain, who, with a bankrupt Philip III 
treasury and a rotten administration had his head full of the most 
inflated ideas of his own power, and still fancied himself quite 
capable of conquering England at a blow ; a delusion from which 
the fanatical religionists who trusted not in the arm of flesh, were 
also suffering. To him therefore the idea of James ascending the 
English throne even as a Catholic was quite repugnant; as was 
also the succession of his sister, unless she restored the Netherlands 
to him. Whereas the union with the Netherlands was precisely 
the one condition which made her candidature possible in England. 

While Essex was still in Ireland this imagination of Philip's 
had borne curious fruit. He ordered the preparation of another 
Armada: the greatest of all. The Spanish vapourings on the 
subject actually created some alarm in England ; Raleigh and Lord 
Thomas Howard very promptly had efficient fleets on the narrow 
seas ; the Lord Admiral (now Earl of Nottingham) was appointed 
Lord General and there was a great mustering of troops and raising 
of companies by noblemen and gentlemen. But it is more than 
probable that, as far as the land forces were concerned, these 
measures were intended quite as much to be a hint to Essex that 
he would find any attempt at coercion an exceedingly dangerous 
game, as for protection against any effort which Philip was capable 
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of potting fbrti j. In fact this Annada ended in the feeblest of all 
these feeble fiascoes : for while it was making ready, a Diitcb fleet 
was raiding the Canaries and the trade routes ; when it put to sea 
its energies were absorbed in a futile attempt to catch these- 
audacious enemies ; and before it reached the Azores, a fourth part 
of it had foundered and the balance had been practically aippled 
by foul weather. 

Such then was the position when in the autumn of 1599 Essex 
suddenly found himself a prisoner. Cecil however did not think 
it politic to go to extremities. The Earl was not haled hefor\ 
the Star-Chaml>er as was proposed in some quarters ; it was not\ 
till the following June that he was brought before a commission of 
the Privy Council for enquiry and censure ; and some two months 
later he was released. But from October 1599 to August 1600 he 
remained in custody. 

In the meantime, Tyrone was appealing to Spain and to the 
Archduke Albert. The latter, with ulterior ol)jects, was negotiating 
for peace with Cecil — who was following a path of his own— and 
liad no mind to complicate the intrigue by an Irish embroilment 
Philip immediately gave orders that everything was to be provided 
to conquer Ireland out of hand ; but as the means for carrying out 
those orders were entirely lacking, there were no results. More- 
over, Elizabeth had at last realised that the systematic reduction 
of Ireland was now an absolute necessity which could only be accom- 
})li.shed by adequate forces under a competent commander. Montjoy, 
a connexion of Essex, was sent over; his dealings with Tyrone 
met wdth increasing success. Easex had at first counted on Montjoy 
acting in effect as his own deputy ; but in this he was disappointed. 
Placed in a position of responsibility, the Deputy immediately 
rejected the overtures he m^e. The army in Ireland was not to 
l)e the instrument of Essex's ambition. 

Where so many of the actors were simultaneously engaged in 
alternative intrigues, some of them with entire insincerity, and 
solely for the purpose of keeping inconvenient persons or groups in 
play until they were harmless, it is not possible to be sure in most 
cases of the real policy intended, Cecil's party were in some sort 
of communication even with Parsons, who persuaded himself that 
if only Philip would definitely commit himself to a nominee, and 
would strike in before the Scots King could secure himself, the 
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chiefs of that party would support him. It is not credible that 
this was really the case, but it is at least probable that the group 
were deliberately seeking to produce that impression at the Spanish 
head-quarters. For them the essential thing was to wreck Essex 
on the one side and out-wit the extreme Catholics on the other. 
Others might be deceived, but Cecil and Raleigh at least must 
have been fully alive to the worthlessness of any programme which 
assumed political intelligence on the part of Philip, or effective 
activity in Spain. James was playing for the support of every 
section, by inducing each to believe that his overtures to the other 
sections were mere blinds : and during this year he was working 
for the support of Henry IV., as being at heart a tolerant Catholic. 
Whether Essex, who must have been aware of the intrigue, accepted 
the policy or regarded it as merely a useful diplomatic deception 
remains uncertain; at any rate it did not alienate him. But the 
appearance of a Franco-Scottish rapprochement was an immediate 
incentive to and excuse for counter negotiations with Philip and 
the Archduke on the part of the English government. 

At the end of August, Essex was released, though still excluded The end 
from favour. The Cecil party had complete control of the situation, 
and to all appearance meant to come to terms with the Arch- 
duke : which would wreck the Earl’s ambitions irretrievably. Now, 
when his one chance lay in playing the repentant and tearful adorer 
of a mistress cruel and fair if somewhat mature — a very familiar 
role for him — ^his cry was all for the restoration of lost pecuniary 
privileges ; and his mistress would naturally have none of a lover 
so self-centred. Despairing of the Queen’s favour, he was rash 
enough to pose as a popular champion, declaiming against the 
intriguers who were selling England to the Infanta, and drawing 
round him the young hot-heads and scape-graces of the nobility, in 
the insane belief that their swords and the cheers of the London 
mob would enable him to effect the overthrow of Cecil by a 
coup de main. When the time was ripe, early in February, Cecil 
struck. Essex was summoned to appear before the Council. He 
evaded the summons, and next day with his friends made a frantic 
attempt to raise the City for the removal of the Queen’s fake 
Counsellors. That evening he was a prisoner in the Tower. A 
few days later, he was brought to trial for treason before a Court 
of Peers, and was condemned and execut^. Pardon was impossible, 
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though Eliziibeth’s grief at signing his death warrant was poignant 
and |:x?rmanent, ^ 

Robert The triumph of Cecil was complete. The utter overthrow of 
Essex had been his first objective ; new he was free to work his 
own underground policy. Eublicly and ostensibly as before he 
remained the ciiief of the moderate party, seeking reconciliation 
with Spain and a rnnhiB mveruli between Catholics and Anglicans; 
privately he took Essex’s vacated place as the friend of the Scots 
King. Thenceforth, from the Moderate camp, directing the 
Moderate programme, he was in intimate coiTespondence^ with 
James ; working for the ultimate destruction of his rivals anclN 
associates, when the Stewart should become King of England, 
owdng his crown to Cecil’s dexterity. James, realising his position, 
promptly fell in with Cecil’s plans, dropped coquetting with 
Catholics abroad, and was quite content to wait for a dead 
woman’s shoes, and to give up irritating demands for an immediate 
recognition, of which, with Cecil on his side, he felt ultimately 
assured. 

Ireland, During 1000, Montjoy had already been doing good service in 

lOoo-i Ireland. The 14,000 troops at his disposal — though thrice as many 
as had been allowed to Norreys — were insufficient for dealing a rapid 
and crushing blow at the heart of the rebellion in Ulster. In 
Munster, however, the Deputy had a vigorous lieutenant in Carew, 
and the chiefs were of a divided mind — largely because many of 
them held their positions precariously, in virtue of the English 
tenure which had been officially substituted for the Irish method of 
succession — ^so that the forces of resistance were to a great extent 
broken up. But in Ulster, Montjoy accomplished a fine strategic 
stroke by making a feint of invading the province from the south, 
while he sent a large force of 4000 men by sea, under command 
of Doewra, to Loch Foyle, where they established themselves at 
Londonderry. He was thus in a position to strike at Tyrone or 
O’Donnell whenever those chiefs should attempt to move south- 
ward in force : as was exemplified next year, when Donegal was 
seized, and the Blackwater fort was recaptured by a move from the 
South, because Tyrone could not withdraw his attention from Derry. 

About the time of Essex’s crash, there were again rumours of a 
Spanish invasion, Carew could deal with the Irish rebels aloo®) 

^ Ndw publislied in its entirety by the Camden Society. 
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but hardly with a strong invading force as well. When in Septem- 
ber 1601 a real Spanish force did arrive at Kinsaie, Montjoy had to i 6 o: 
concentrate in Munster. But though this expedition showed the""’ 
limits of Philip’s capacities, it was as usual so ill found that many brSen 
of the ships had been obliged to put back to Corunna, and others, 
failing to make Kinsaie, put in at Baltimore. Montjoy was in 
strength near Cork, Carew at Limerick ready to intercept the 
approach of the rebels from the North. In a very short time, 
Kinsaie was beleagured, and when a portion of a Spanish reinforce- 
ment managed to reach the coast in December, it found an English 
flotilla before it, and its troops were isolated in a third station at 
Castlehaven. O’Donnell however succeeded in evading Carew, 
who then joined forces with Montjoy and the fleet before Kinsaie. 
When Tyrone arrived, an attempt was made to relieve Kinsaie j 
but Montjoy was unusually weU served by his intelligence, his dis- 
positions were skilful, and the rebels were totally routed beyond 
possibility of present recovery. Aguilar, the Spanish commander, 
was admitted to terms; Baltimore and Castlehaven were surren- 
dered. Thus abortively collapsed the last eflbrt of Philip III. 

The Irish rebellion was broken. Many of the chiefs after vain and 
desperate resistance escaped to Spain; others surrendered to the 
Queen’s mercy. O’Donnell was of the former ; he died soon after 
reaching Spain. But Tyrone the diplomatic succeeded in making 
terms. It seemed that once more the English Government was 
supreme. 

Once again, as the death of the great Queen becomes imminent, 1602 
we must remind ourselves that to the last she refused to recognise 
any heir, and that there were various claimants,^ each one with a 
colourable claim. In point of priority by heredity King James of 
Scotland unquestionably stood first of the descendants of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth of York; yet the fact that he was not only an 
alien but King of Scotland made him in himself an unwelcome can- 
didate. Next to him, since like him she descended from Margaret 
Tudor, stood his cousin Arabella — a. Stewart too, but of the Lennox 
Stewarts, not the Royal House: an English subject; but with 
the drawback that she was a woman and unmarried. Third, but 
first under the will of Henry VHI. was Lord Beauchamp, son of 
Katharine Grey and the Earl of Hertford ; about the validity of 
1 Genealogical Tables ; Front and A, iii. 
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Ms parents’ marriage however there was a doubt. The Stanleys 
of Derby, who through Margaret Clifford could claim descent from 
the younger daughter of Henry VI L, would have nothing to do 
with inheriting the crown ; no more would the Earl of Huntingdon 
who descended from Edward IV.’s brother, George of Clarence. 
But Philip of Spain claimed the crown for himself as a descendant 
of John of Gaunt ; though, the union of the crowns of England 
and Spain being admittedly impracticable, he was under promise 
to transfer his claim to a hitherto unnamed nominee, presumably 
his sister. Virtually therefore Istil>elia ranked as a possible thougb 
not very enthusiastic candidate. 

By tins time, it was perfectly obvious that the Infanta could 
not be forced upon England, though it was supposed that tk 
Moderates would have favoured her candidature provided sk 
brought Flanders with her: wheims the negotiations controlled 
by Cecil were not tending to bring alxjut any such result. As 
1602 drew to a close, the ablest man in Spain, Olivares, was em- 
phasising the necessity for giving the English Catholics as a body 
a free hand to nominate an English candidate instead of an alien. 
It is probable, though it cannot be called certain, that there was a 
plot to unite the claims of Arabella and Lord Beauchamp by marry- 
ing them, with an implication tiiat both were prepared in duo time 
to declare themselves Catholics. Meantime the Moderates were 
awaiting direction from Cecil ; who ostensibly was himself waiting 
on a hint from the Queen, but was privily keeping the way clear for 
James, while seeking to implicate Raleigh and others in language 
and actions which might at any rate l>e interpreted as hostile to 
him. In this secret intriguing, Cecil’s great ally was Lord Henry 
Howard, a brother of the last Duke of Norfolk ; and he had with 
him the Careys of the Hunsdon family. Of the Moderates in 
general it can only be said that, while there was no candidate in 
whose favour they could combine with any warmth, James was 
rather more obnoxious to them than others. Yet they did not 
combine against him, while if any of them sought to ingratiate 
themselves with him Cecil was particularly careful to sow distrust 
of them in the Scots King’s mind, unless they happened to be par- 
tisans of his own or at any rate probable allies. When Arabella 
tried to escape from what was practically the custody of her grand- 
mother the Dowi^er Countess of Shrewsbury, the famous “ Bess of 
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Hardwick,” the attempt was nipped in the bud : and the Catholics 
were still without any declared candidate when the lonely old Queen 
was seized in March with her last mortal illness. 

As Elizabeth lay on her death-bed, her entourage consisted 
almost exclusively of Cecil and his friends, among whom is to be Queen 
numbered the old Lord Admiral, though he was innocent of the 
intrigues going on. The ships in the Thames, the troops in the 
North, were commanded by members of the same group ; almost 
before the breath was out of her body Robert Carey was galloping 
North to hail James I. King of England: and the world was told 
that Elizabeth’s last conscious act was to ratify by a sign the suc- 
cession of her old-time rival’s son. In her seventieth year, in the 
early hours of March 24th, 1603, ended the long and glorious reign 
of the Virgin Queen. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

ELIZABBTH (xii), 1558.1903~LITKRATURK 

I Elizabethan Literature demands from the general His- 
JL torian something more than the incidental references which 
may suffice in other periods. In earlier days, he may draw upon 
Piers Plowman or Chaucer for evidence and illustrations of the preva- 
lent social conditions ; in the century following he may appeal to 
Milton and Bunyan to elucidate aspects of Puritanism. But the 
Elizabethan literature is in a degree quite unique, the expression 
of the whole spirit of the time, its many-sidedness, its vigour, its 
creative force; helping us to realise how it was that Elizabeth's 
Englishmen made Elizabeth's England. And this of course is 
beside the other fact that for the historian of literature per se 
there is no period quite so interesting and instructive, none of 
such vital importance in the evolution of English Letters. 

Birth of a In the five centuries since the Norman Conquest, ending in 

LiterSure England had produced but one single poet of the front 

rank or anything approaching it, Geoffrey Chaucer. From the 
time when Edmund Spenser in 1579 delighted his contemporaries 
by the publication of the Shepherd^s Calendar, she has never been 
without writers whose claim to eminence among poets can be at least 
plausibly maintained. Before very much the same date, English 
prose as a consciously artistic medium of utterance had hardly 
begun to be recognised; even Thomas More wrote his Utopia in 
Latin, and it was not translated into English till many years after 
his death. The possibility of an English Prose Style — written prose 
as distinguished from spoken oratory — ^had hardly presented itself 
except to the translators of Scripture and the Liturgy. Before 
the century closed, the world was enriched by the compact and 
pregnant sentences of Francis Bacoffs Esmyi and the dignified 
simplicity of Hooker’s Ecclesiastkal Polity, As with the Poets, so 
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also the chain of masters of English Prose is unbi'oken from that 
day forward. But most sudden and startling of all the various 
developments was that of the Drama. It may be doubted if any 
critical observer in 1579 would have ventured even to suspect that 
the crowning glory of Elizabeth’s reign was to be the work of play- 
wrights; yet before she died the genius of Marlowe had blazed 
and been quenched, Hamlet had appeared on the boards, Jonson’s 
“ learned sock ” had achieved fame ; the men whose names we are 
wont to associate with the ‘‘ Mermaid ” had most of them already 
begun their career, even if they had not yet passed the stage of 
merely adapting, doctoring, and “writing up” for managers the 
stock-plays in their repertory. The Drama, proving itself the form 
of literary expression most perfectly adapted to the spirit of the 
age, absorbed the available literary talent as it has never done 
since. 

Sudden as the outburst was however, it had been made possible 
by many years of wide and miscellaneous experiment, though little 
of any permanent intrinsic value had been actually achieved. 

Except for Ascham’s ToooopMus^ very few passages ^ of English pjose 
prose notable as prose — ^that is, consciously essaying what is con-^^f^^® 
noted by the term style — had been produced before Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession, apart from the liturgical, rhetorical, or controversial work 
of the clergy or clerical disputants. The Acts and Monuments of 
Eoxe, popularly known asithe “Book of Martyrs,” published in the 
first decade of the reign, showed the development of a power of 
vigorously dramatic narrative which should not be overlooked. The 
enormous popularity however which that work achieved was at least 
in part the outcome of the general sterility. Men had not yet 
learned to write, but they were ready to read even voraciously. 
Culture was in vogue. As things stood culture, in practice, meant 
and could mean little else than the study of Latin and Italian 
authors — Greek being still reserved for the learned — of whose works 
translations, some of notable merit, were very soon beginning to 
appear on the market. It was inevitably to these two literatures— 
the Latin and the Italian— that men turned in the first instance 
to find the models and formulate the canons of literary art ; with 
only occasional divagations in the direction of France or Spain, 

^ Such as may be lighted on for instance in Sir John Mandeville,” Mallory, and 
HalPs 
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countries which were scarcely a generation in advance of England. 
We remark tliat the old idea that for prose which wj;is intended 
to live the true meiliuoi was still the one international literary 
language, 1-atin, died exceedingly hani ; Sac*on himself, great master 
though he was of his mother-tongue, maintaining it quite definitely. 
Thi.s pdantic attitude however was not involved in the idea of 
culture, and men welcomed with avidity an author who made his 
appeal to the non-academic public in vigorous English. The con- 
version even of the academic mind was close at hand. 

^579-% The year 1579 is in the strictest sense an epoch in the history 
of English Literature ; as witnessing the first appearance of a new 
and original force in English verse, and the first deliberate and 
elaborate effort iii the direction of artistically constructed English 
Prose. In that year, J olm Lyly pul)lished his Euphms : the Amto^ 
of Wit, and Edmund Spenser his Mephcnrs Calendar, 

Eiiphius Eupkm, and its companion volume Eupkms and Eis England 
enjoyed a very remarkable if tem|X)rary vogue; running hhrougli 
numerous editions in the course of the ensuing fifty years. After 
that, it dropj>ed. It is not surprising that it drop})ed. The work is 
tedious, prolix, affected, abounding in pedantry and in intellectual 
foppery. But its whole meaning and significance at the time when 
it was written are lost to us if we jmy attention only to the ridicule 
which very soon fell upon it, to the mockery in Shake.spearc’s bur- 
lescpies of Euphuism, or to ScotUs later parody of it in the character 
of Sir Piercie Shafton. The everlasting antithese.s, the perpetual 
playing with words, the alliterative trickery, the accumulation of 
far-fetched .similes, the endle.ss and often most inappropriate classical, 
mythological, and ciiiasi-xoological allusions and parallels, are indeed 
sufficiently absurd and wearisome ; and when ‘‘ Euphuism ” became 
a fashionable craxe, its sillier disciples were a very fit target for 
jesting and mirth, very much as in our own day the humorists 
found abundant and legitimate food for laughter in the vagaries 
of what was known as “sesthcticisnUt In teth cases, the extrava- 
gances were the separable accidents, the supei^cial excrescences, of a 
real intellectual movement with a quite healthy motive. Euphms 
itself was a real and serious if somewhat misdirected effort at making 
a moralised culture fashionable, and at elevating the English tongue 
into a medium of refined and polished expression. If the Euphuists 
included Armados among them, they numl>ered also their Bhons 
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and Rosalines. Though Lylj practised exuberances of verbal jug- 
glery, he was not their inventor; they were a vice of the times, 
largely borrowed from foreign models; and Shakespeare himself, 
in moments of aberrant ingenuity, produced — not for laughter — 
samples which Lyly might have admired but could never have 
emulated. 

Lyly's work was a novel experiment in prose, without previous Sidney’s 
parallel; critical judgments were no very long time in detecting 
and condemning his extravagances. But the same intellectual 
motive was soon to find a more chastened and artistic expression 
in the work of one who was still but a literary experimentalist 
when he meet his death at Zutphen. When Sir Philip Sidney, 
that verray parfit gentil knight,” scholar, soldier, and statesman, 
if the unanimous appraisement of the best of his contemporaries is 
worth anything, wrote his Defence of Poesie, he had not indeed 
broken free from the trammels of academic theory ; but it is a very 
often acute and always charming piece of critical work in scholarly 
and graceful language. More affected and generally inferior in 
style, but also still on the whole scholarly and graceful in its 
language, is his Arcadia^ an example of the indefinitely constructed 
amorphous Romances out of which in course of long time the novel 
was to be evolved. The dwellers in that Arcady are as far removed 
from the nymphs and swains of Watteau’s day as from a primitive 
Greek population; they behave as no human beings ever did or 
could behave ; they belong in short to a particularly unconvincing 
kind of fairy-land, of which the vogue happily died out at an early 
stage. The Arcadia is not intrinsically a great book, nor can it be 
read to-day without a considerable efibrt; yet it must always be 
notable as not merely an experiment but a positive achievement in 
English prose style. Neither of these works was published till after 
1590 ; but both must have been written before 158S. 

It was not till the last decade of the reign had begun that the Hooker 
first great monument of English Prose appeared ; nor is it surpris- 
ing that, when it did come, it was an example of the Ecclesiastical 
or politico-ecclesiastical order. With the publication in 1594 of 
the first four books of Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, the 
full claims of English as a great literary language were decisively 
established by his rhythmical, stately, and luminous periods. In 
their own field, Poets and Dramatists had already secured those 
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d.'iiiiis; with the works of Marlowe, the earliest plajs of Shake- 
speare, and tile opening Ixxiks of the Fmrie Quecne, 

Verse; While the Eighth Henry was still ruling England, Surrey and 
betee Wyatt, heedful of things Italian, had already discovered that verse- 
making was at any rate a delectable |)astime for a gentleman of 
wit, especially if be had a love-affair on hand ; a pastime certainly 
pleasing to himself and probably agreeable to his mistress. They 
made metrical experiments, introducing botli tlie sonnet and blank 
verse. The example they set was followed liy otiicrs, and Totkh 
Mmxllamjy published towards the end of Mary’s reign, shows that 
a considerable skill in this minor art had already been acquired, 
and not only by the two principal contributors, though the writers 
were still working within very narrow metrical limitations. In 
1559 appeared the Mirrour for Magistrates^ for the most part dull 
and uninteresting but containing in the Imimilon and the Con- 
plaint of Btickinghain two contributions by Thomas Sackville 
(afterwards Lord Buckhurst) which are a good deal more than 
clever verse-making. But after one other experiment— the part- 
authorship of the first English Tragedy in blank verse, Gorboduc 
— Sackville deserted the Muses, for public affairs ; in his later years 
becoming a leading memlxir of Elimbeth’s Council. The little 
verse that he left is of a quality to make us wish that he had 
written more : for there is in him at least a hint of some possibili- 
ties which were actualised in Spenser. But twenty years passed 
before the appearance of the SJieplierd’s Cakruiar, during which it 
is probable enough that courtiers and lovers continued to practise, 
after the school of Surrey and Wyatt ; nothing however was pub- 
lished that has survived, save the work of the universal expeii- 
mentalist and pioneer George Gascoigne, w'ho tried his hand at 
most forms of literary production, achieving distinction in none 
but a laudable respectability in alL 

1579.90 The Shepherds Calendar by itself would give Spenser nothing 
aiiroUiers^^^® than a high position among minor poets ; but with him verse 
reappeared as something more than an elegant exercise for courtiers, 
scholars or lovers. Above all, the Shepherds Cakndar gave unex- 
pected proof of the metrical capacities and verbal felicities of the 
English language, though setting it forth to the accompaniment 
of an excessive use of archaic forms and expressions Even that 
excess had its value as a protest against the pedantic precision of 
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the Latinists, who were already indulging in a grotesque attempt 
to displace natural English metres by 0 vidian and Horatian 
prosody. Spenser himself made some futile efforts in this direction ; 
so did Sidney — sundry more or less ingenious examples are scattered 
about the Arcadia; but Sidney realised his error in time to write 
the Astrophel and Stella sonnets (about 158L2), which though still 
somewhat stiff and academic might well have been the precursors of 
some noble poetry had the writer lived longer. As it is, his life 
and death form the noblest poem he has bequeathed to us. 

Those sonnets also remained unpublished till some years later. 

The first three books of the Faerie Queene^ which at once estab- 
lished Spenser for all time as a true poet of the highest rank, did 
not appear till 1590. In the interval, the English Drama was 
finding itself, and some of the dramatists were revealing that gift 
of song — in the restricted sense of ithe word — which was bestowed 
in such unparalleled measure on the later Elizabethans. To this 
decade belong songs by Lyly and Peele, Lodge and Greene, which 
have already caught the delicate daintiness and the exquisite lilt of 
Shakespeare’s songs and a host of others found in the later song- 
books — qualities of which there is little more than a rare hint here 
and there in the earlier Miscellanies, for all the bravery of such 
titles as A Paradise of Dainty Devises (1576) : A Gorgeous Gallery 
of Gallant Inventions (1578) : or A Handefull of Pleasant Delites 
(1584). 

The definite triumph of Christianity over Paganism killed the The 
Drama of the old world, the Church deliberately setting its face^^^^ 
against the theatre. But primitive popular instincts, embodied in Eliza- 
the continued celebration, as holiday sports, of what had originally 
been pagan rites, kept in existence crude and embryonic forms of 
dramatic representation at the festival seasons; which after a time the 
ecclesiastics saw more advantage in adapting to their own ends than 
in suppressing. Hence arose the miracle plays or Mysteries (pro- 
bably ministerium^ not pvarojpLov) of the middle ages — ^representa- 
tions chiefly of episodes in the Biblical narrative. These in turn 
suggested the Moralities, dialogues with action in which the char- 
acters were personifications of virtues or vices ; relieved, in consid- 
eration of the weakness of the flesh, by passages of broad buffoonery. 
Lastly in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries came the 
representation of what were called “Interludes,” for the most part 
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short farces of a very primitive order — probably the offspring of tlie 
aforesaid passages of buffoonery. These did not constitute a lite^ 
aiy drama ; but tliey kept the idea of dramatic representation in 
being, though no such thing as a theatre or building constructed for 
the purpose existed as yet. The performances were given either in 
Church, or, later, in a nobleman^s hall, or in the courtyard of an 
inn. The ^‘masque” or pantomimic pageant, without dialogue, 
was also a familiar spetade of the later times, and remained an 
occasional feature of the drama in its development. 

The revival of interest in the classics caused some attention to 
be paid to the Roman drama ; and hence lUly led the way— ^ in 
all things literary^ — in producing imitations of the plays then known. 
These however hardly got beyond the stage of being mere imita- 
tions ; though as models Terence and Seneca were superior to the 
compilers of miracle plays, something more was required than copy- 
ing their works before a Drama worthy of the name could be evolved. 
But from about the middle of the sixteenth century, the dramatic 
instinct in England was struggling to find for itself new and ade- 
quate expression. 

With the Educational revival, it would appear that school- 
masters occasionally caused their pupils to act scenes, in Latin or 
perhaps at times in a translated version, from Terence : and it is 
not surprising to find that what is recognised as the first English 
Comedy was written by a schoolmaster for his boys to perform, 
Balph Roister Dcmter derived from the Latin model, and is in 
doggerel couplets. It was the work of Nicholas Udall who was 
Master of Eton and afterwards of Westminster ; but whether it was 
produced in the earlier or later period is not certainly known. At 
any rate it preceded the accession of Queen Mary. Gammer Gwtmk 
Needle^ dated 1553, holds the second place in point of time ; and 
Early Gorboduc otherwise known as Ferrex and Porrew^ the first English 
StSn blank-verse tragedy, the work of Sackville and Norton, was acted 
Drama in 1561, From this time, we have notices of the production of a 
considerable number of plays of which it may be assumed that they 
were exceedingly crude, being either very formless experiments 
derived from the interludes or else direct imitations or translations 
of Latin or Italian plays ; to which Gascoigne contributed his share. 
A nearer approach to the coming Comedy is found in the plays of 
John Lyly preceding his Ewphm. By this time dramatic perfo 
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Lnces had achieved such popularity that the City Fathers were 
vandalised — ^not indeed without reason — ^by their encroachments 
m the more solid but less inviting attractions of Church Services ; 
md by banishing them from the City precincts caused the first 
regularly constructed theatres to be established outside the City 
bounds in Shoreditch : a departure which no doubt tended to the 
more definite organisation of the Actor’s profession. As the 
Eighties progressed, a higher standard of dramatic production was 
attained by the group of ‘‘University” play wrights — Peele, 
Greene, Nash, and others ; wild Bohemian spirits for lie most part, 
careless of conventions whether moral or literary, wayward, clever, 
audacious; culminating with Marlowe, whose first exti*emely im- 
mature play Tamhii/rlame, was probably acted in 1587 when he was 
only three and twenty; his career terminating in a tavern brawl 
some six years later. By that time (1593) it is certain that Shake- 
speare, born in the same year as Marlowe, was writing for the 
managers ; though none of his known work can with confidence be 
dated earlier than the year of Marlowe’s death. The great age of 
the Drama had begun. 

It will have become apparent fi:om this survey that, although The 
we talk with very good reason of the Elizabethan Age of English 
Literature, the Queen had been reigning for thirty years, the great 
political crisis of her rule had been reached, the Armada had 
perished, before any single work had been written, or at any rate 
published, which on its merits — judged by the criteria of an estab- 
lished literature with established canons — would have entitled its 
author to a position of any distinction on the roll of fame. Up to 
1589, the most remarkable productions had been : in prose, Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs and Lyly’s Euphues) in verse, some lines of Sack- 
ville, and the Shepherd's Calendar. Even when we have added to 
these Sidney’s Sonnets and his Arcadia — written but not published — 
the significant fact remains that he, as well as Spenser and Lyly, was 
not born till the second half of the century had begun : and all three 
were older than any of the group of dramatists who are named as 
Shakespeare’s precursors. Spenser was actually the eldest of aU 
the men whose writings shed lustre on the great Queen’s reign : and 
Spenser himself had not attained to the full maturity of his genius 
—had not, at least given its firuits to the world — ^at the hour of 
England’s triumph. Had he died in the year of Zutphen, “ Colin 
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Clout” would have ranked little* if at all higlier than “ Astrophel.” 
Further: save for Sidney and ^larlowe, who were hotli cut off pre, 
maturely, and Spenser himself who died at forty-six, the work of all 
the greater Elizabetimii writers— Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, 
Bacon, Hooker, Iliileigh, Midtlleton, Drayton— lies as much in the 
time of James as in that of Klimljeth ; wliile a whole group of 
those to whom tlie same general title is applitui— l]eaumont and 
Fletcher, Webster, Ford, Massinger — belong in efiect wholly to the " 
later reign. 

Ih'oadly s|K?aking thi‘refoi*e it is worth noting that state-craft, 
soldiering, seainanshi|), affairs of a very practical clmracter, absorbed 
the keen brains and the abundant energies of the earlier generation; 
even for the men lx>m in the fifties, like Raieigii ant! Sitiney, litera- 
ture (except with SjK*nst‘r) held a ejuite secondary place. But no 
sooner is the National triumph ensured than the younger generation 
dis|)lays in the literary field characteristics essentially the same as 
those whereby their elders had raised England in wiir and in politics 
to the firat rank among the nations. 

For years to come, for the first time cerbiinly in English History, 
literature in one form or another appropriates the bt^st work of the 
best brains. There are men of ability in |X)Hti«, hut no giants : or 
if one of the giants, like Bacon, divides his attention between the 
two fields, the Ixjst half of it goes to liRjrature. Yet it is essen- 
tially the same spirit which works in the great men of Elizabeth’s 
closing years as in the great men of her youth and of her maturity. 
Pervading The quality which conditions the whole English character 
StiS through the period is an exuberant, often even a riotous energy, 
a vast imaginativeness, which breeds in the first place an immense 
daring, saved from degenerating into mere recklessness by a coolness 
of head in emergencies which is singularly marked. Whether we 
look at Elimbeth, Cecil, and Walsingham, or at Hawkins and Drake 
and Frobisher, or broadly at the actions of the rank and file, these 
characteristics are apparent. They are no less patent in the poets. 

Thus if we consider the trs^edies of the period, their tremendous 
Drama audacity is perhaps their most prominent feature. The stage reeks 
with blood and reverberates thunder, to an extent which could not fail 
to become merely grotesque but for the immense pervading vitality. 
These men could and did venture upon extravagances and imbue 
them with a terrific quality, when in weaker hands they would 
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have become ridiculous. For anything less than the vibrating 
energy of Marlowe, the final scene of his Famtm would have sunk 
to burlesque. A cold analysis of the plot of Hamlet or Macbeth 
would suggest mere melodrama, A Shakespeare or a Marlowe had 
no hesitation in facing tasks which offered no mean between great 
success or great failure. Nor was the audacity in their choice of 
subjects more remarkable than in their methods, their defiance of 
recognised canons. Just as the seamen had ignored the convention 
of centuries, creating a new system of naval tactics and a new type 
of navy, so the Tragedians brushed aside the academic convention, 
creating new dramatic canons and a new type of drama. The 
innovation in the structure of comedy was no less daring, since it 
proceeded on parallel lines. And here again the same quality of 
superabundant vitality is equally prominent. But it is to be noted 
that while the Elizabethan vitality would have made the drama 
great in spite of its audacity, the greatest productions are dis- 
tinguished from the less great precisely by that peculiar sanity 
which stamped the master-spirits of the time. As it is with the 
dramatists, so is it with the rest. The same fulness of life is and other 
apparent in the luxuriance of SpenseFs imagination, and in the^®^*^® 
spontaneity of half a hundred anonymous song- writers , the same 
audacity in Raleigh, embarking on his History of the World, and 
in Bacon, assuming all knowledge to be his province, while affirming 
and formulating the principles of Inductive Reasoning in substitu- 
tion for the Deductive methods by which the Schools had lived for 
centuries. Wherever the critic turns his glance, he can find no sign 
of the Decadent. In every field of life, in politics, in war, in re- 
ligion, in letters, the Elizabethan was virile even in his vices. His 
offences against morals or against art were essentially of the bar- 
baric not the effete order ; as the splaidours of his productions wei*e 
the natural beauties of plants nurtured in the open, not in the hot- 
house. 

Other aspects of the national character could be readily inferred Breadth 
from the prevalent tone of this literature. Toleration as a political 
piinciple was not yet recognised : tolerance as a private attitude of 
mind was very prevalent. The Jesuit and the extreme Puritan, the 
doctrinal propagandists who would endure no deviation from their 
own standard, were thoroughly unpopular, and managed to put 
themselves outside the field of consideration ; the immense bulk of 
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the iiatieii was in syin|mthj with neither the one nor the other^aai 
it is only to the extremists that the men of letters show a direct 
antipathy. Catiiolics can make a presenta!>Ie case for the theory 
that Shakespeare himself was a “ erypto-C’atholic,^^ though the 'Case 
is not more than presentable. Home is abhon*ent to Spenser, yet 
it is apparent that many of his ethical conceptions are infinitely 
nearer jikin to those of mediseval Catiiolicism than of the current 
Fiiritaniam.. Hooker, most earnest of Christians, was also the most 
Iilx‘ral-mindeci of men. Jonson was half a Catholic. All were 
manifestly men of deep religious feeling, but none can be associated 
with any religious party. When England was pitted as a Protestant 
Power against a Power aggreasively determined on the eradication 
of Froiesbintism, it was inevitoble that the prevailing sentiment 
should be increasingly Protestant ; on the whole, it is surprising 
that there should have been so little bigotry in it. The public 
inclination wm to be tolerant of all but the intolerant, and that 
attitude is refk*cted in all the literature of the time, except the 
specifically partisan writings of controversialists. 

Pattiotism So also another note of the day was the general patriotisra, 
national pride, or insularity; the sentiment which made the 
Catiiolics themselves, even when they were most under suspicion 
and had most cause to welcome an opportunity for rebellion, ready 
and eager to fall into line and resist the invader who was to liberate 
them. Again the poets gave voice to the national feeling, none 
more emphatically or more admirably than Shakespeare himself. 
Patriotic lines might of course be written for the sake of the 
gallery’s inevitable applause ; but Shakespeare’s panegyrics of 
England arc^ absolutely and unmistakably whole hearted, and it 
may be doubted if in all his plays he presented any single character 
with a more thorough and convincing sympathy and appreciation 
than his Henry V,, the incarnation of English aggressiveness. 

The Finally, what manner of men and women they were who peopled 

Typ?s^ the England that Shakespeare knew, we can see from the men and 
women whom Shakespeare drew. The types manifest themselves ; 
the normal and the exceptional are readily distinguishable. The 
normal type is keen of wit, impulsive ; it is observable for instance 
that both men and women habitually — almost invariably*--*M in 
love unreservedly at fet right; generous for the most part; in 
action prompt and moro often than not over-hasty, but resourceful 
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—the women more resourceful than the men. It is a commonplace 
of course to remark that his types are types for all time ; but dilFerent 
types are more prevalent at one time than another, and the in- 
ference is that Shakespeare’s prevalent types were the prevalent 
ones of his own day, Hamlet, Brutus, Cleopatra, belonged to 
eternal but not to normal types ; Hotspur and Mercutio, Rosalind 
and Cordelia — even if the latter were glorified examples — were 
obviously normal. For in play after play, whether as leading or 
as minor characters, they recur again and again ; and moi*e than 
that we find the same characteristics — ^presented no doubt with 
less incisiveness and less brilliancy — ^reappearing in the Dramatis 
Personae of the whole Elizabethan group. Such were the gentle- 
men of England who fought the Spaniard and overthrew him; 
such were their sisters and their wives. 
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ELIMBFOT Ixiii), 155S-I60S-ASPEC1B OF THB REIGN 

T he reign of Elimkjth may be said to have been distingmsked 
primarily by tliree leading features. The hrst is the de- 
velopment and establishment of England as the; greatest mantime 
power in the world, a process which has bt*en traced with some ful- 
ness. The second is that sudden and amazing outburst of liteaiy 
genius in the latter half, and mainly in the last quarter, of tb 
reign, for which there is no historical parallel except in Athens, 
unless once again we find it in England two centuries later : whereof 
the last few pages have treated. The third is the Ecclesiastical 
settlement, on which it has hitherto been possible only to touch, 
This, with certain other aspects of the reign, remain for discussion 
in this concluding chapter. 

In this settlement, the primary fundamental fact, politically 
speaking — for theological problems do not fall within our range- 
rs the recognition by the State of the Church as an aspect of the 
body politic, and of her organisation as a branch b? the body 
politic, subject to the control of the Sovereign and maintained hy 
the sanction of the Sovereign's supremacy ; precluding the inter- 
ference of any externa! authority, and overriding any claims to 
independent authority on the part of the organisation itself; 
requiring from all members of the body politic conformity, under 
penalties, to the institutions thus regulated, and rejection of any 
authority running counter thereto. The secondary fact is that 
^ the State thus sanctioned such institutions as, under a reasonable 
I liberty of interpretation, might he accepted without a severe sfrain 
I of conscience by persons holding opinions of considerable diversity; 
' 80 that conformity should be possible to the great bulk of tie 
nation, including many who might not in theory admit the right 
of the State to a voice in the matter at all. 
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The politicians, that is, deliberately chose a via media. 
Theologically, the dividing Kne lay between those who desired the 
Mass and reunion with Rome, and those who rejected the Mass 
and derived their dogmas from Geneva. Under Mary, the 
Government had thrown itself on the side of the former; under 
Edward, mainly on that of the latter. Elizabeth’s Government 
would have neither. It would not admit the papal claim to 
override the secular authority, or the equally dictatorial claims 
of the Genevan ministry as exemplified by John Knox ; the first 
necessity for it was to assert secular supremacy, the second to make 
its definitions of dogma sufficiently ambiguous to be reconcilafile 
with the dogmatic scruples of the majority of both parties ; with 
the result however of shutting out both determined Romanists and 
determined Calvinists, while the Church thus regulated contained 
two parties, one with conservative, the other with advanced, ideals. 

The outward note of Conservative churchmen was insistence on 
ceremonial observances, as that of the advanced men was dislike of 
them. But as the reign advanced, another feature acquires pro- 
minence — the protest of the Puritans against the Episcopalian 
system of Church Government, with the correspondingly increased 
emphasis laid on the vital necessity of that system by the 
Conservatives. 

The Queen’s personal predilections were at all times on the The State 
Conservative side; those of her principal advisers always leaned 
towards the Puritans — -at the first Cecil, Bacon, and Elizabeth’s 
own kinsmen, KnoUys and Hunsdon ; then Walsingham, drawing 
Leicester with him. But in the early years of her rule, when it 
was imperative to minimise all possible causes of discontent, the 
admission of the largest possible latitude in practice was required, 
even if it was accompanied by legislation which gave authority for 
restrictive action. It followed however from the political condi- 
tions that direct hostility to the Queen was to be feared only from 
the Catholics — ^the whole body of those who would have liked to 
see the old religion restored in its entirety. This was emphasized 
by the Papal Bull excommunicating Elizabeth in 1570 — a political 
blunder on the part of the Pope which greatly annoyed and em- 
barrassed Philip at the time. The result, joined with lie Northern 
Rising, the Ridolfi plot, and the indignation aroused by the day of 
St, Bartholomew, was to strengthen the hands of the Puritans and 
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to give o|)eii (atiiolieisin the character of a |)olitical offence; and to 
til is an eiwirinouslj increased force was added in 1581 by the Jesuit 
mission. During these yeaw, parliaments were all unfailingly and 
* increasingly Ihiritan, and Puritanism was steadily making way all 
over tlie country, not without the favour of the leading divines. 
Elizalxdh herself viewed this tendency with extreme dislike, 
mercilessly .snulihing bishops and others who seemed to betray 
inclinations in this direction — Grindal in |mrticoIar, Parker’s sue. 
cessor at Canterbury, suffered from her displeasure ; but she could 
not suppress it. She might — and tiiti — say a good deal ; but she 
could not in act go nearly as far as slie would have wished, in 
opposition to subjects wdiose political loyalty was indisputable, as 
well as extremely necc&sary to her security. 

The So long as the ativanced movement concerned itself chiefly with 

Sd Uie Vestiarian Controversy’’ and matters of ceremonial observance, 

Puritans it did not assume primary importanccj in the eyes of politicians. 
But by the midtlle of the reign the <|ueslion of the form of Church 
Government had come to the front, and the demand to substitute 
the Pre.sby terian .system for the Episccjpaiian was Ijeing put forward 
by Cartwright and his followers and liad even produced a Presby- 
terian organisation within the Church. Moreover the school 
commonly called Brownisis, who developed into the sect of Inde- 
pendents, were propounding the theory that the Church consisted not 
of the whole nation but only of the Elect. Puritanism was therefore 
threatening to become directly subversive of the established order. 
Then came the mission of Parsons and Campian. The effect of 
this in regal'd to Catholics was twofold. It necessitated an in- 
creased severity in dealing with any one who recognised papal 
authority: and made it more imperative than ever to induce 
Catholics to be reconciled with the State Church, by emphasizing 
the Catholic side of her institutions, and consequently by checking 
Puritan developments. On the other side, it was so obviously 
impossible for the Puritans to withdraw their loyalty from Eliza- 
betihi that to conciliate them was superfluous ; they were adopting 
an attitude antagonistic to the approved constitution of the Church; 
and there was a suggestion of rigid even-handed justice in wa^ 
war upon their propaganda at the same time as on that of Rome. 
Whitgift, succeeding Grindal at Canterbury in 1588, opened the 
campaign against Puritanism — ^not indeed with the favour either of 
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parliament or of the leading statesmen, whose personal sympathies 
were with the advanced party, but manifestly with encouragement 
from the Queen. 

WhitgifPs own attitude was that of the Disciplinarian rather ^ch- 
than of the theologian. The method of operation was by the issue whSgift 
of Fifteen Articles to which all the clergy were required to sub 7 
scribe: the sanction thereof being the authority of the Court of 
High Commission. Under the Act of Supremacy of 1559, the 
appointment of a Commission to enforce obedience to the law in 
matters ecclesiastical had been authorised. This Court was fully 
constituted in December 1583, and proceeded by methods which 
Burghley himself held to be too inquisitorial. A good deal of 
indignation was aroused, and the Puritans were in effect made 
more aggressive, their attacks on the existing system culminating 
in 1589 in the distinctly scurrilous “ Martin Mar-prelate ’’ tracts, 
which were so violent as to produce a marked reaction. This on 
the one side, coupled with the partly genuine and partly mythical 
plots of the ultra-Catholics on the other, brought about sharp 
legislation in 1593, resulting in an increased persecution of the 
Catholics after that time, and in the compulsory withdrawal of the 
extreme nonconformists to the more sympathetic atmosphere of 
the Netherlands. At the same time the ‘‘Highj” theory of the 
Church’s authority was formulated by Bancroft (afterwards Arch- 
bishop), and what may be called the Constitutional theory of Church 
Government was propounded in the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker. 

All of this was the prologue to the great controversy which was 
to acquire such prominence under the Stuarts. 

In writing of the persecutions under Elizabeth alike of Catholics The Per- 
and of Puritans, it is not uncommon to imply that the political 
argument in their defence was a mere pretext with a theological 
motive. As a matter of fact however, the distinction between Eliza- 
beth’s and Mary’s persecutions is a real one. Broadly speaking, it 
is now the universally received view that no man ought to be 
penalised on the score of opinions conscientiously , held, however 
erroneous they may be ; but that if those opinions find expression 
in anti-social acts, the acts must be punished. Punishment of 
opinions is rightly branded as persecution. Now although in effect 
not a few persons, Puritans or Catholics, were put to death by 
Elizabeth, and many more imprisoned or fined— as they would 

27 
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said themselves, for ConscieEce'' sake — this was the distinction 
specifically recognised by her; which, without justifying her perse- 
cutions, differentiate^? tliem from those of her predecessors. Henij 
i and Mary frankly and avowedly burnt victims for holding wrong 
j opinions — for Heresy. Anabaptism no doubt was accounted a 
social as well as a theological crime ; but no one ever dreamed 
of regai’ding Ann Ascue or Frith as politically dangerous. Mary, 
kindled the fires of Smithheld for the salvation of souls, not for 
the safety of her throne. Whereas the foundation of Elizabeth’s 
persecutions was that opinimis as such were of no consequence : hut 
that people who would not conform their condtwt to her regulations 
must either hi potential traitors pliticaliy or anarchists socially. 
Her proceeding.H are brought into the category of pei'secutions, 
because she trcated potential anarchism or treason as implying 
overt anarchism or treason, though unless and until she discovered 
such implication in a given opinion, any one was at liberty to hold 
it or not as he chose ; its truth or falsity was a matter of entire 
indi0erence. To punish the implied intention of committing a 
wrong act h sufficiently dangerous in principle ; but it is to he 
distinguished from punishment for holding an opinion because it 
is accounted a false one. 

Finally, while we must condemn her persecution both of Puritans 
and of Catholics alike, it is only fair, in comparing her with her 
predecessor, to remeniber that, in the five and forty years of her 
reign, the whole number of persons who suffered death as Catholics 
or as Anabaptists was considerably less than the number of the 
Martyrs in four years of Mary*s rule. 

Economic By adopting Cedl^s ecclesiastical policy of the via mediae Eliza- 
progress England from the internecine religious strife which 

almost throughout her reign made the political action of France so 
inefficient. The constant wars of the Huguenots with the Leaguers 
or their predecessors had their counterpart for Philip also, whose 
struggle with the Netherlanders was to a great extent in the nature 
of a civil war. Fully realising how seriously both France and Spam 
were hampered By these complications, she was able to conduct hri 
diplomatic manceuvres with an audacity quite as remarkable bp 
duplicity, gauging to a nicety 0he carrying capacity of the very thin 
ice over which she was constmitly skating. Thus while both tbse 
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Powers were perpetually exhausting their resources and draining 
their exchequers with costly wars, England, free from any similar 
strain, was rapidly growing in wealth; and while the national 
expenditure was kept comparatively low, manufactures were multi- 
plied, and the commerce which was driven by the stress of war from 
the great trade-centres of the Netherlands was being absorbed by 
English ports. Moreover that forcible trading indulged in by 
John Hawkins in the earlier ventures of the reign — giving place, as 
time went on to the process of systematic preying upon Spanish 
treasure — provided very substantial dividends for the Queen, as well 
as filling the pockets of her loyal subjects. Thus again she waaable 
to avoid making perpetual demands on her parliaments, and when 
demands were made the parliaments could usually meet them in a 
generous and ungrudging spirit. 

Nevertheless, no little financial skill and courage were required The 
to restore the public credit which had fallen to such disastrous 
depths in the two preceding reigns ; and this was done to a large 
extent by a policy of determined financial honesty. The miserable 
system of debasing the coinage was brought to an end ; the current 
coins were called in and paid for at not much under their actual value 
"in “silver, and the new coins issued were of their face value. Debts 
contracted by Government were punctually paid, and as an imme- 
diate consequence the Government soon found itself able to borrow 
at reasonable instead of ruinous rates of interest. Private prosperity 
and public confidence advanced so swiftly that before Elizabeth had 
been a dozen years on the throne substantial loans could be raised 
at home without applying to foreign sources. Elizabeth never spent 
a penny of public money without good reason; sometimes — as iuRetrench- 
Ireland habitually, and to some degree at the time of the Armada 
though not so seriously as is commonly reputed — her parsimony 
amounted to false economy ; often it took on a pettifogging char- 
acter in her dealings with the Dutch, with the Huguenots, and with 
the Scots, though in the last case at least it must be admitted that 
either party was equally ready to overreach the other if the chance 
offered. But for very many years a very close economy was abso- 
lutely essential if debts were to be paid. That economy was facili- 
tated by the lavish expenditure of prominent men on public objects ; 
due partly to a desire for display, partly — at least in the case of 
the buccaneering enterprises — ^to bold speculation in the hope of 
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large profit^;, Init partly al»f> beyond question to a very live public 
spirit Yet when every allowanee has lieen made for the assistance 
from such sources, it remains clear that Eliml):eth''$ resources were 

huslmnded with great skill, and her government carried on with a 

surprisingly small expenditure ; that expenditure being on the whole 
very judiciously directed — so that, for instance, the royal navy, at 
least throughout the latter half of the reign, was maintained in a 
very creditable state of efficiency ; thoiigli the mimlxir of the ships 
was not large, and the organisation proved inaclequate, when the 
crisis came, to meet all the demands of tire seamen. 

Wealth The general prosperity however w?as not due to any notable 
poverty *idvance in official Economics. What it owed to the Government 

was the immenstj improvement in public credit brought about by 
the restored coinage, and the punctual repayment of loans and 
settlement of debts, coupled with confidence in a steady rule and 
freedom from eostly wars. Trade did indeed greatly l)enefit by the 
enlightened action of the State in encouraging the settlement in 
England of craftsmen from the Netherlands, with the consequent 
development of the industries they practised and taught. But the 
vita! fa<*t of the enormously increased wejtlth of the country must 
be attributed to the energy and initiative of the merchants and the 
adventurers in taking advanhige of the new fields opened to them, 
of the displacement of trade by the warn on the Continent, and 
of the exposure of foreign, especially but not exclusively Spanish, 
shipping to depredation. 

How far this increased wealth l>enefited the labouring classes is 
a moot question. It would seem on the whole that the pro^^^of 
converting arable land into pasture which had been going on ah 
through century was already l)ecoming leas active even in the 
first years of the reign, and had rt^ached its limit some while BeW 
, the Armada, As the displacement of labour diminished, fixi^Bd 
regularity of employment increased, while the labour already dis* 

‘ placed was gradually absorbed by the rapid growth of manufactures. 
This may perhaps in some degree explain the almost unaccountably 
sudden cessation of laments over agricultural depression. Still, the 
effective wage earned tended to drop : that is, sdthough wages rose 
when measured in terms of the currency, that rise did not keep 
pace with the advance in prices, the infiux of silver into Europe 
diminishing its purchasing power* Hence the old problem of 
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dealing with poverty in its two forms— honest inability to work I 
and dishonest avoidance of work-r-remained acute. There was | 
always a humane desire that the deserving poor should be assisted, ? 
and an equally strong sentiment in favour of punishing rogues and 
vagabonds — persons who declined to dig but were not ashamed to 
beg ; with perhaps an excessive inclination to assume that wherever 
there was a doubt the delinquent should not have the benefit of it 
The savagery however of the earlier Tudor laws against vagabonds 
was mitigated, and honest efforts were made to find a substitute for 
the old relief of genuine poverty by the Monasteries. This took in 
the first place the form of enactments for the local collection of 
voluntary contributions to relief-funds ; and culminated in the Acts 
of the last five years of the reign, substituting compulsory for volun- 
tary contribution, and establishing that Poor-law system which 
remained substantially unchanged until its reformation in the 
nineteenth century. 

The idea that Governments do well not to interfere with the Trade 
natural unaided operation of economic laws had not yet come into ^ 
being ; and attempts, mainly futile, to control wages and to force Develop- 
labour into particular channels, continued. In one direction how- 
ever the artificial encouragement of one industry may have had a 
beneficial effect. Navigation laws tended, •per se, to check general 
commerce; but they gave a stimulus to the English marine at a 
time when its rapid development was of the utmost national im- 
portance ; not directly increasing the interchange of commoditiesjas 
a whole, but encouraging the English carrying-trade, and advancing 
the growth of the sea-power which made a more extended commerce 
possible ; and thus indirectly counterbalancing the direct ill effects. 

It is possible even to find some defence for one aspect of Monopo- 
lies. The granting of a monopoly of trade in particular regions 
— ^Russia, Guinea, the Levant, the East Indies — to Companies of 
merchants, had a definite justification. Individual private com- 
petitors could not conduct the trade on a large scale ; large corpora- 
tions, secured against rivals, could face the risks and the heavy 
expenditure requisite to success, and could be granted a liberty of 
action, being left to their own responsibilities, which was impractic- 
able for the private trader. Amongst these, very much the most 
notable is the great East India Company which was incorporated 
on the last day of December 1600. Here, its birth only is to be 
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dironicleii ; its history i>eloiigs to the ensuing centuries. But the 
l)estowal on indivithmls of the monoplj of trade in particular 
articles by the Royal privilege was manifestly bad in itself; it 
became so serious an al>use that a determined parliamentary attack 
was made on the system in 1597 ; and even then Elizabeth found it 
necessary to promise enquiry. Nothing practical however was done, 
and the parliament of 1601 returned to the charge with such obvious 
jostiheation that the Queen very promptly and graciously promised 
to abolish the grievance, and thanked the Commons for directing 
her attention to the inatter. 

Travellerf; We liave already in a previous chapter followed in the wake of 
ativenturous voyagers and explores prior to the Armada, and re- 
corded the first disa-strous experimental efforts towards colonisation; 
hut, in dealing specifically with the seamen, we passed by overland 
explorations such as tho.se of Jenkinson, who during the first decade 
of Elizabetii^s reign journeyed through Russia, and into Asia over the 
Caspian sea. More momentous still in its results was the Eastern 
expedition of Newbery and Fitch; who starting in 158S went 
through Syria to Onnuz, and were thence conveyed to Goa, the 
Portuguese Iiead -quarters on the West coast of India. Fitch re- 
mained longer than bk chief, visiting Golconda, Agra (the seat of 
the Great Mogul Akbar), Bengal, Pegu, Malacca, and Ceylon, and 
bringing home in 1591 stories of India and its wealth, which were 
in no small degree responsible for the formation, in 1599, of the 
Association which was next year incorporated as the East India 
Company. 

Maritime After the Armada, the sea-faring spirit was naturally even 

expansion 'j '0 great extent however it was absorbed in 

privateering — -which combined with its attractions in the way of 
mere adventure the advantages of being profitable, patriotic, and 
pious. In connexion with the direct scheme of colonial settlements, 
we have only Raleighk two unsuccessful relief expeditions to Virginia 
conducted by White and Mace, and the attempt, also unsuccessful, 
to start a colony in what afterwards became New England, under 
Bartholomew Gosnold in 160^. More striking, but belonging to 
a somewhat different category, was Raleigh’s own voyage to the 
Orinoco, in search of Eldorado and the golden city of Manoa; 
disappointing in its results, but ably conducted and from the point 
of view of explorers, as such, by no means unfruitful Equally 
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noteworthy are the two great voyages of James Lancaster, who 
was the first English captain to reach the Indian seas by the Cape 
route (159S), and in 1601 sailed thither again in command of the 
first fleet of the new Association of East India Merchants, and 
opened up for his countrymen the trade with the Spice Islands. 

But except for this second voyage of Lancaster’s, a very real and 
definite achievement in the history of commercial expansion, the 
voyages of the day, full of brilliant exploits in the annals of 
seamanship and of adventure, and collectively marking an epoch in 
England’s oceanic development, were not individually notable for 
specific results. 

Constitutional theory does not appear to have differed in the The Con- 
reigns of Henry VIIL and his great daughter. The monarch’s 
will was supreme ; but the people could give expression to its will 
through Parliament when in session. The practical rule, however, 
which prevented any collision between the two forces, was that 
both monarchs kept a careful finger on the pulse of the nation. 

Like her father, Elizabeth never allowed herself to set a strong 
popular feeling at defiance. She desired that her people should be 
prosperous and free, though she objected to their interference in 
the conduct of political affairs ; she desired that within the realm 
of England order should be maintained and the law strictly 
administered. ' If practices inconsistent with the liberty of the 
subject prevailed, they were applied only to persons who were 
assumed by herself, her ministers, and the bulk of their fellow- 
subjects, to have placed themselves outside the pale. ' The ministers 
who carried out her will avoided the arbitrary methods df Wolsey 
and Cromwell, whose master had preserved his own popularity by 
making scape-goats of them when their unpopularity ran too high, 
squaring his account with the People at their expense. Elizabeth 
never found it necessary to squ^ her account with the People, 
whose hearts vibrated in sympathy with her essential loyalty to 
them. Few of them probably shared her views on the sanctity of 
crowned heads as such, which amounted almost to a superstition ; 
but the country was pervaded with a passionate loyalty to the 
person of its Queen. On the other side, the record of her Parlia- 
ments shows that freedom of speech was making way, though she 
would not formally admit the principle: while the Parliaments 
cared much less about its formal admission than its practical 
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prevalence. She snubbed the persistent Puritans for their obstinate 
oratory on the ecclesiastical and matrimonial questions, but they 
managed to have their say (which she ostensibly ignored), without 
suffering more than sharp reprimands and occasional detention in 
ward ; and that contented them. Like Henry, she recognised that 
the one thing Parliaments would not endure was taxation without 
their own consent. On one occasion when she found she could do 
without a grant she had asked for and obtained, she remitted it ; 
the harmony of mutual confidence ensured the readier co-operation. 

Parliament under Elizabeth gave not infrequent proof that it 
was tenacious of what it held to be its privileges : as the Queen 
showed that she was tenacious of what she considered her preroga- 
tives. But each, without abating their right, or prejudicing their 
theoretical claim, was willing to make practical concession to the 
other in action. It was only in the closing years of the reign that 
abstract Theories of the State began to be formulated — a process 
which became exceedingly active in the next century, when kings 
and parliaments began to take diametrically conflicting views *df 
political exigencies. Under Elizabeth, ail such discussions were 
purely academic ; under the Stuarts, they became actively practical. 
For the Stuarts, unlike Elizabeth, recklessly challenged popular 
opposition precisely on the points as to which popular opinion was 
‘ most sensitive. Harmony gave way to discord, co-operation to 
i antagonism; collision and disaster followed — ‘‘red ruin and the 
breaking up of laws ”. 

The Elizal popular judgment which has glorified the reign of Elizabeth 

bethans as perhaps the most splendid period in the annals of England can 
be endorsed, without ignoring the defects in the character of the 
Queen, her Ministers, her Courtiers, or her People. A new day 
had dawned upon the world ; new possibilities, vast and undefined, 
were presenting themselves ; new thoughts were possessing the minds 
of men ; new blood was throbbing in their veins. The English race 
was awaking to a sense of its powers, grasping with a splendid 
audacity at the mighty heritage whose full import was yet un- 
realised. The Elizabelhans were, as a nation, triumphing in the 
first glow of exuberant and healthy youth: with faults of 
youth as well as its virtues. Sheer delight in the exercise of 
physical ener^es, in perilous adventure for its own sake irrespective 
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of ulterior ends, in the keen encounter of wit, in the bold fabric- 
building of imagination, characterised the Elizabethan as they 
characterised the Maratlionoirndm two thousand years before ; as 
the Athens of Salamis was the mother of Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
so the England of the Armada was the mother of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare and Spenser. 

The typical Elizabethan, the man who presents in his own 
person the most marked characteristics that belong to his time, is 
Sir Waiter Raleigh. His was the large imagination which con-Kaleigh 
ceived a new and expanding England beyond the seas ; the broads 
grasp of ideas which made him a leading exponent of the theoiry 
of the Oceanic policy and the new naval methods; the ready 
practicality which made him, after Drake’s day, perhaps the ablest 
of Elizabeth’s captains; the versatility and culture, which place 
him securely in the second flight of the writers of the time ; the 
breadth of intellectual outlook which caused his enemies to call 
him an atheist, coupled with an actual sincerity of belief ; bound- 
less energy, daring, ambition. His too were the £ery temper and 
the contemptuous arrogance which made him at one time the best- 
hated man in England outside a narrow circle of devoted admirers ; 
while for all his pride he could match Hatton himself in prepos- 
terous adulation of the Queen. He could be as chivalrous as Sidney, 
and as merciless as an Inquisitor : he could be gorgeously extrava- 
gant, or the veriest Spartan, as circumstances demanded. He was i 
in brief the epitome of Elizabeth’s England a figure assuredly very 
far from godlike but no less assuredly heroic. 

It may be doubted if ever the de vivre was so generally 
prevalent in England as in those spacious days. Such a national 
mood is in danger of being followed by a lapse into an effeminate 
hedonism, from which England as a whole was saved by the an- 
tagonistic development of the essentially masculine if crude puri- 
tanism, whose vital spirit had already begun to take possession 
of a large proportion of the population without as yet evicting 
paganism. Under this at present secondary impulse, attributable 
very largely to the new familiarity with the Old Testament engen- 
dered by the ti-anslation of the Bible, men quickly learnt to look 
upon themselves as the chosen people of the Lord of Sabaoth who 
gave them the victory over their enemies, and to whom with entire 
sincerity they gave the glory ; while they found a satisfying warrant 
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in the Scriptures for spoiling the Egyptians ami smiting the Amale- 
kites, symbolising specifically the Spaniards and the Irish. The 
|)articular aspect of Puritanism which belongs to rigid Calvinism, in 
all its grim austerity, was confined so far to a very limited section: 
for the majority an extensive biblical vocabulary was consistent with 
a thorough appreciation of virile carnal enjoyments : the douiness 
of John Knox hardly infected the neiglibouring country. For the 
most part, even the intolerance of the age was not that bom of 
religious fanaticism, but was the normal outcome of a full-blooded 
self-confidence. The Elizabethans are apt to startle us by a display 
of apparently callous cruelty at one moment, and an almost reckless 
generosity at the next. They slaughtered the garrison of Smerwick 
in cold blood, and treated the vanquished at Cadiz with a chivalrous 
consideration whicdi amazed its recipients. They kidnapped the sons 
of Ham from Africa for lucre ; with the ‘‘ Iiicliaris ’’ of South and 
Central America they were always on excellent terms, and the 
Californians proffered divine honours to Francis Drake. These are 
paradoxes precisely similar in kind to those wiiicli so often puzzle 
amiable and mature observers of the Britisli schoolboy to-day. 
Broadly, they were governed by instincts and impulses rather than 
by reasoned ethical theory, instincts occasiomdly barbaric but for 
the most part frank and generous; and they were sturdily loyal 
to the somewhat primitive code of right and wrong which was the 
outcome. 

These qualities, joined with an indomitable audacity and an 
eminently practical shrewdness, were chanmteristic of the men who 
were the hand and heart of England. Other qualities were needed 
for the brains which had to direct her policy ; the j>atient common 
sc^^se of, BurgM^y, the., keen^ penetration ^ of ^ W alsingimm, ’ tlie 
shrewdness of Nicholas Bacon, vir pktate grams. The craftmels 
of the younger Cecil, the time-serving of Francis Bacon, mark a 
lower type of politician ; not rare perh^ips in Elimbetifs time, but 
not generally chjiracteristic among her servants. To draw full value, 
however, from the capacities of those statesmen, a monarch of ex- 
ceptional ability was needed. It was the peculiar note of Elizabeth’s 
dealings with her ministers that having once realised their essential 
merits,, she never withdrew her confidence. She iouted, insulted | 
and brow^at them, when their advice ran counter toiler caprices^; ;■ 
but no man suffered in the long run for standing up to her, how- • 
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> rer she might be irritated. Nor can we attribute this to such a 
yalty of disposition on her part as marked her rival Mary alone The 
:nong Stuarts : to whom such baseness as she displayed in her treat- Q^een 
lent of Davison would have been impossible. Elizabeth had no 
3rt of compunction in making scape-goats of such men as he. But 
tie knew the men who could not be replaced, a faculty rare in 
trinces; she would never have deserted a StralFord as did Mary^s 
,Tandson. She drove Burghley and Walsingham almost to despair 
)y her capi-ices ; but if she overrode their judgment, it was not to 
iisplate them for other advisers more congenial to her mood, but 
:o take affairs into her own hands, and manipulate them with a cool 
iefiance of apparent probabilities, a duplicity so audacious that it 
passed for a kind of sincerity, which gave her successes the appear- 
ance of being due to an almost supernatural good luck. Histrionics 
were her stock-in-trade : she was eternally playing a part, and play- 
ing it with such zest that she habitually cheated her neighbours, 
and occasionally, for the time being, even hemelf, into forgetting 
that her r61e was merely assumed for ulterior purposes. When a 
crisis was i*eached where there was no further use for play-acting, 
she was again the shrewd practical ruler who had merely been 
masked as the comedienne. Other queens have been gi’eat by the 
display of intellectual qualities commonly accounted masculine, or 
of virtues recognised as the special glories of their own sex ; Eliza- 
beth had the peculiar ingenuity deliberately to employ feminine 
weakness, incomprehensibility, and caprice, as the most bafflingly 
effective weapons in her armoury. 

A noble woman she was not. The miracle of vii’tues and. charms 
depicted by courtiers and poets existed, if she did exist at all, 
entirely in their exuberant imaginations. She could be indecently 
coarse and intolerably mean ; she could lie with unblushing effron- 
tery ; her vanity was inordinate. But voracious as she was of 
battery it never misled her; she could appreciate in others the 
virtues she hei*8elf lacked; behind the screen of capriciousness, an 
intellect was ever at work as cool and calculating as her grand- 
father’s, as hard and resolute as her father’s. Tojanderstand her 
People was her first aim, to make them great was her ultimate 
ambition. And she achievetl both. 
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APPENDIX B 
CLAIMS TO THE THRONE 

CLAIMANTS TO THE CROWN OF ENGLAND 

ACTUAL OR POTENTIAL ; FROM 1486 TO 1603 

W HEN Henry of Richmond was hailed king of England on Bos- 
worth Field, the principles and the practice of succession to 
the English throne were in a state of chaos ; as far as hereditary 
right is concerned, his claim could hardly have been weaker. The 
titles both of his son and grandson were indisputable. Those of 
Mary and of Elizabeth were both questionable. From Elizabeth’s 
accession to her death, it was uncertain who would succeed her. 
Accordingly, in the reign of Henry VII. we find actual pretenders 
put forward, and potential ones suspected and punished. No attempt 
was ever made to challenge Henry VIII. or Edward VI. : but there were 
sundry executions on the hypothesis of a treasonous intent to grasp at 
the crown, in the reign of the former. Lady Jane Grey was set up 
against Mary, and Elizabeth herself was under suspicion in that reign. 
Against Elizabeth, Mary Stewart’s title was constantly urged ; after the 
death of the Queen of Scots, Philip of Spain set up a claim on his own 
account ; and at different times, the claims to the succession of a large 
variety of candidates were canvassed. It has seemed advisable therefore 
to give a complete genealogical table, which appears at the beginning 
of this volume : and the following summary, for convenient reference. 

Henry VII 

It was perfectly certain that whoever was rightful king or queen 
of England in 1485, Richard III. was personally a usurper who had 
secured the throne by murdering the king and his brother, and setting 
aside his other nieces and nephew, the children of his elder brothers 
of the House of York. They however were not in a position to assert 
themselves. If therefore the representative of the rival House of 

( 457 ) 
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Lancaster could succeed in deposing the usurper, he would thereby 
create a claim for himself, beyond that of heredity, as the man who had 
released the nation from the tyrant ; as Henry IV. had done. If he 
married the heiress of York, the two would unite the hereditary claims 
of the rival Houses, and the title of their oiFspring would be technic- 
ally indisputable. 

Through his mother, Henry Tudor was now the acknowledged repre- 
sentative of the House of Lancaster. On the assumption — for which 
there was no indisputable precedent — that a woman could succeed in 
person, his mother had the prior title, but since she did not appear as 
a claimant that technical difficulty could be passed over. On the like 
assumption, the Princess Elizabeth represented the House of York. 
Henry thus stood for the one House, the Princess Elizabeth for the 
other. Henry deposed and killed Richard. As soon a.s Eiizal)eth was 
his wife, and while both he and she lived, no one living could with 
much plausibility assert a prior claim. Henry’s own personal claim 
however would continue disputable (though not his children’s) in the 
event of his wife’s demise ; therefore, to strengthen his position, he 
sought and obtained the ratification of his own title by parliament 
before marrying Elizabeth, so as to have a sort of legal claim indepen- 
dent of her. 

Still, until the sons of this union should be old enough to maintain 
their own rights in person, there remained the obvious possibility that 
the claims of a male member of the House of York might be asserted: 
the male members living being Warwick, and, through their mother, 
his De la Pole cousins. 

Now the hereditary claim of the House of Lancaster, descending 
from John of Gaunt, the fourth son of Edward IIL, required ab initio 
the assumption that descent must be in direct male line ; for if suc- 
cession through the female line were recognised, the House of York had 
the prior claim, as descending through females from Lionel of Clarence 
third son of Edward III. But when Henry VL and his son were both 
dead, there was left no representative of John of Gaunt in direct male 
line. The only male Plantagenet remaining was young Warwick, son 
of George of Clarence, of the House of York ; Plantagenet in virtue of 
his descent, in unbroken male line, not from Lionel of Clarence but 
from Edmund of York, fifth son of Edward III. 

Thus, except on the hypothesis that the settlement\of 1 399 bad ex- 
cluded the entire House of York from the succession, no Lancastrian 
claim could hold water, technically- Granting succession through 
females, Elizabeth was the heir ; denying it, Warwick was the heir 
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Although accepted as the sole possible representative of John of 
Gaunt, and therefore of the House of Lancaster, Henry Tudor’s claim 
to that position lay only in the female line, through his Beaufort blood. 
This title was the more ineffective because the Beauforts themselves 
were the illegitimate offspring of John of Gaunt by Katharine Swyn- 
ford, and had only been legitimated by Act of Parliament under 
Richard II. ; while even that legitimation had been rendered invalid, as 
concerned succession to the throne, by the Act of Henry IV. which in 
other respects confirmed it. 

Nevertheless although there were other indubitably legitimate de- 
scendants of John of Gaunt living, no claim on behalf of any of them 
was put forward till a full century had elapsed. The royal House of 
Portugal sprang irom the second and that of Castile from the third 
daughter of Lancaster ; so that after the death of Mary Stewart, 
Philip 11. of Spain, posing as their representative, claimed the inheri- 
tance, ignoring the superior title of his cousin Katharine of Braganza. 
But in 1485, the title of any alien would have been flatly repudiated by 
the whole country. There remained only in England, descending 
through his mother from John of Gaunt’s eldest daughter, a young 
Neville who had just succeeded to the Earldom of Westmorland; 
whose line was extinguished in the person of the Earl who took part in 
the Northern rising of 1569- This branch however appears to have 
been completely ignored from first to last. 

The vital fact remained, that Henry was the representative, acknow- 
ledged on all hands, of the House of Lancaster. He claimed the throne 
on that ground, ratified the claim on the field of Bosworth, and con- 
firmed it by a Parliamentary title. The Plantagenet Princess, he 
married : their offspring combined the titles of the two Houses. The 
Plantagenet Earl was shut up in the Tower, and finally perished on 
the scaffold without offspring. 

The accession of Henry was bound politically, in spite of his mar- 
riage, to have the effect of a Lancastrian victory. The extreme Yorkist 
partisans, who could always find asylum and encouragement with 
Margaret of Burgundy, were not likely to be satisfied with such a 
result ; but they had nothing approaching a case for anyone except the 
young Earl of Warwick, a prisoner in the Tower. Hence the first 
attempt was to put forward a fictitious Warwick, Lambert Simnel. 
This scheme collapsed at the battle of Stoke. Then it was that the 
Yorkists fell back on the resuscitation of Richard of York, murdered 
in the Tower with Edward V. If he was alive, his title could not be 
seriously challenged. So he was brought to life in the person of 
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Perkin WMrbeck. When Warwick and Perkin were both dead, there 
was no one to fall back on but the De la Poles of Suffolk ; since at this 
stage the two senior Yorkist branches — the Courtenays of Devon, and 
the Poles (a quite different fixrnily from the De la Poles) could not be 
erected into dangerous candidates. [See Frontispiece.] The claims of 
the Courtenays would derive from the younger daughter of Edward IV. : 
those of the Poles from the Countess of Salisbury, Warwick's sister : 
those of the De la Poles from Elizabeth, sister of Edward IV. 

Henry VIII 

Under Henry VIII., there was no claim which could stand against 
the king's own. But in the course of his reign, he found it convenient 
to put out of the way Buckingham, who %vas not only (like the Tudors) 
of Beaufort blood but also traced descent from Thomas, sixth son of 
Edward III. ; and twenty-five years later his grandson Surrey: also the 
heads of the De la Poles, the Poles, and the Courtenays. 

Edward VI 

Edward succeeded his father as a matter of course, being his one 
indubitably legitimate son. But who was to follow Edward ? 

Henry had two daughters, bom ostensibly in wedlock- But the 
marriages of l>oth mothers had been pronounced void by the courts. 
Primajade therefore, the succession went first to the offspring of Henry’s 
eldest sister Margaret ; but these might be ruled out as aliens. Next 
it would go to the offspring of his younger sister Mary, the Brandons, 
of whom the senior was Frances Grey ; who however gave place (as 
Margaret of Richmond had done for Henry VII.) to her daughter Lady 
Jane* It will thus be seen that Lady Jane had technically a respect- 
able title. It left out of count however that the Lennox Stewarts, the 
offspring of Margaret Tudor by her second marriage, were English as 
well as Scottish subjects and therefore not barred as aliens. 

But, in spite of the ruling of the Courts, no one who believed in the 
Papal authority could admit that Mary Tudor wjis illegitimate. Again 
both she and Elizabeth were the children of unions entered on in bo7ia 
fides, and only invalidated subsequently on technical grounds : grounds, in 
the one case, inadequate in the eyes of the Roman Church, and in the 
other never made public. Hence ; although it is perfectly clear that 
if Katharine was Henry's lawful spouse, the marriage with Anne was 
bigamous and its offspring illegitimate, whereas, if Anne was Henry's 
lawful spouse then the marriage with Katharine was void from the 
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beginiiiiig and its oiFspring illegitimate — ^that is, while both Mary and 
Elizabeth might be illegitimate, it was quite impossible that both 
should be legitimate — ^yet the advantages of setting the whole problem 
on one side by acknowledging the right of each to the succession, in 
order, were obvious. And this was done by the Will of Henry VIII. to 
which Parliament by anticipation gave the validity of a statute. 

Mary then succeeded Edward, and Elizabeth succeeded Mary, in 
virtue of their recognition under Henry's will. 

Elizabeth 

On Elizabeth's accession then ; the validity of Henry's Will being 
admitted, no other title could stand against that instrument, and the 
Brandon branch would succeed in priority to the Stewarts. But evi- 
dently it could be argued that no instrument whatever could confer 
priority on an illegitimate heir over a legitimate one ; or on a junior 
over a senior branch ; and since no secular authority had power to 
annul the marriage between Henry and Katharine, nothing after 
Mary Tudor’s death could set aside the title of Mary Stewart. Mary 
might accede to an arrangement as a matter of policy, but she could 
not abrogate her right, or admit that she was barred as an alien. On 
the other hand, the Greys might be pushed forward under the Will as 
heirs, in opposition to Mary ; but they could not be seriously upheld as 
rivals to Elizabeth herself ; and the same applied to the living repre- 
sentatives of the Poles, the Earl of Huntingdon and Arthur Pole. There 
were now no De la Poles, nor Courtenays. 

With Mary Stewart as the only possible figure-head for a revolt, 
Elizabeth had no disposition to strengthen her position by acknow- 
ledging her as heir presumptive, since that would be an immediate in- 
centive to her own assassination by Mary's adherents, who would be 
anxious to secure their candidate against the possible appearance of an 
heir apparent. It was safer to leave the question of her successor an 
open one, so that any overt act in favour of any particular candidate 
would be tolerably certain to recoil on that candidate's head. Therefore 
Elizabeth would acknowledge neither Mary nor another, though it can 
hardly be doubted that she did herself look upon the royal Stewarts as 
the rightful claimants, throughout her reign. 

But when the Queen of Scots was dead, the Catholics were at once 
in want of a Catholic candidate- James of Scotland was a Protestant : 
so was Arabella, representing the Lennox Stewarts ; so were Katharine 
Grey and her husband Lord Hertford (the son of the old Protector 
Somerset) ; so was their son. Lord Beauchamp ; Huntingdon, the Pole 
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representative, was a Protestant too. Tlie C'ountess of Derby, like 
Katharine Grey, was a grandchild of Mary Brandon ; but the Stanleys, 
though Catholics, rejected all overtures. As Elizabeth’s end approached, 
various schemes were no doubt propounded for marrying Arabella to a 
Catholic, even to Beauchamp on the understending that both were in 
due time to declare themselves Catholics. But the immediate result of 
Mary Stewart's death was that Philip of Spain entered the field as the 
Catholic candidate, as tracing descent from John of Gaunt through both 
his fatlier and his mother. Later, his daughter Isabella was put forward. 

From the legitimist point of view however the title of James of 
Scotland was indisputable- The stroke of deliberate policy by which 
Henry VII, had mated his eldest daughter to tlie Scots King James IV. 
l>ore its fruit when, precisely a Imndred years later, the crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland were united by the accession of Margaret's great- 
grandson to the southern throne. 
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THE QUEEN OF SCOTS 

T he life of Mary Tador has been in its place described as supremely 
tragic ; that of Mary Stewart presents a tragedy not greater but 
more dramatic — whatever view we may take of her guilt or innocence 
with regard to Damley, to Bothwell, to the conspirators who would fain 
have made her Queen of England. Of the misdeeds laid to her charge, 
that of unchastity has no colourable evidence except in the case of 
Bothwell, for whom it may be considered certain that she had an 
overwhelming passion ; and even there the evidence is not more than 
colourable. That she was cognisant of the intended murder of Darnley 
can be doubted only by a very warm partisan: but in weighing the 
criminality even of that, it must be remembered not only that Darnley 
himself had murdered her secretary before her eyes, and had insulted 
her past forgiveness, but that political assassinations were connived at 
by the morals of the times. Henry VIII. had preferred to commit his 
murders through the forms of law, but had encouraged the assassination 
of Cardinal Beton which John Knox applauded. In Italy, every 
prominent man lived constantly on his guard against the cup and 
the dagger. Philip, Parma, Alva, Mendoza, encouraged the murder of 
Elizabeth, and incited or approved that of Orange. The royal House 
of France was directly responsible for the slaughter of St. Bartholomew. 
Henry III. of France assassinated Henry of Guise ; the Guises in turn 
assassinated Henry. Many of the Scottish nobility, including certainly 
Lethington and Morton, if not Murray, were beyond question as deep 
as Mary, if not deeper, in the murder of Darnley. And in England 
it may be said frankly that there was no sentiment against political 
murder, but only against murder without sanction of Law. Given a 
person whose life was regarded as possibly dangerous to the State, the 
public conscience was entirely satisfied if any colourable pretext could 
be found on which the legal authorities could profess to find warrant 
for a death sentence, though the proof, on modem theories of evidence, 
might be wholly inconclusive. In' plain terms, if Mary had not followed 
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up the murder by marrying the first murderer/’ the deed would not 
have been regarded as particularly atrocious, or as placing her in any 
way outside the pale. But that marriage was fatal. Damley was killed 
l)ecause while he lived his intellectual and moral turpitude were per- 
fectly certain to wreck his wife’s political schemes ; but the new 
marriage 'was equally destructive politiailly and drove home the belief 
that passion, not politics, was the real motive of the murder. Whether 
politics or passion -were the real motive, wliether either would have 
sufficed without the other, whether even together they would have 
sufficed without the third motive of revenge for Rizzio, no human 
judgment can tell. But if under stress of those three motives in 
combination, Mary connived at the murder, it proves indeed that her 
judgment failed her, but not that according to the standards of the 
day she was unusually wicked. 

As to her conduct in England — whatever it was — in connexion with 
tlie Eidolfi, Throgmorton, and Babington plots. In the first place, she 
ow’-ed Elizabeth no gratitude. She was perfectly well aware that the 
< Jueen kept her alive because — unlike her ministers and her people — 
she thought Mary alive was on the whole more useful than dangerous. 
Mary ahvays without any sort of concealment asserted throughout the 
eighteen years of her captivity her quite indispuUiblc right to appeal 
to the European Powers for deliverance. She always denied that she 
had any part in or knowledge of schemes for Elizabeth’s assassination. 
’I’hose denials were never met by any evidence ^ more conclusive than 
alleged copies of deciphered correspondence, or the confessions of 
prisoners on the rack or under threat of it. But assuming that her 
denials were false, that in one or other instance or in all three she 
was guilty, she did only what Valois and Habsburg and half the leading 
statesmen in Europe were doing, with the approbation of Rome, and 
ivithout Mary’s excuse. For they had the opportunity of overthrowing 
Coligny, Orange, Henry of Guise, and Elizabeth herself in fair fight; 
Mary had not: her crime therefore at the worst was infinitely less 
than theirs. To a caged captive much may be forgiven which in those 
others could not be forgiven. 

And if in her prison she did assent to her own deliverance by 
assassination, and condescend (as no doubt she did) to use in some 
of her dealings with her captor some of that duplicity whereof that 
captor was herself a past mistress — ^if she used on her own behalf 
the weapons which were freely employed against her — she displayed 
at aU times other qualities which were splendidly royal. She never 


Cf. Hume in State Papers^ Spanish^ BL, lii. 
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betrayed, never disowned, never forgot a faithful servant or a loyal 
friend. If she bewitched the men who came in contact with her, she 
was the object of a no less passionate devotion on the part of all her 
women; not that transient if vehement emotion which a fascinating 
fiend can arouse when she wills, but a devotion persistent and enduring. 
And withal she dreed her weird with a lofty courage, faced it full front 
with a high defiance, which must bespeak for ever the admiration at 
least of every generous spirit. 

All this we may say and yet do justice to the attitude towards her 
of the people of England. For to them, her life was a perpetual 
menace. The idea of her succession was to half of them unendurable, 
yet if Elizabeth died it could be averted only at the cost of a fierce 
civil war, aggravated almost certainly by a foreign invasion. About 
her, plots were eternally brewing which if they came to a head must 
involve the whole nation in a bloody strife. She engaged when she 
could in negotiations which could not do otherwise than imperil the 
peace of the realm. If no law or precedent could be found applicable 
to such a situation, there was clear moral justification for removing 
such a public danger in the only possible way. Mary’s release would 
only have aggravated it ; her death was the one solution. England 
had no hesitation in assuming the grim responsibility which the Queen 
of England was fain to evade at her servants’ expense. 
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T he works enumerated in this bibliography are such as may usually 
be found in the larger public libraries, or are available to 
members of the London Library. In most cases a few words of des- 
cription are added, and the whole list has been so classified that the 
reader — it is hoped — will be able without much dilhculty to pick out 
those volumes which will best help him whether to a general view or 
in gathering detailed information on specific points. 


To a student taking up " the Tudor period, the best brief general 
introduction, as a preliminary survey of the whole subject is to be 
found — judging from the writer's early experiences — in two small 
volumes in the Epoch Series (Longmans), Seebohm’s Era of the 
Protestant Revolutkmf and Creighton’s Age of' Elizabetfu 

The continuous narrative, in exienso, is presented consecutively in 
Tudor Period, vol. i., by W. Busch (translated by A. M. Todd) for 
Henry VII. : Brewer's Henri/ FHL {% vois.) for Henry VIII. to the fall 
of Wolsey : Froude’s History of England {19, vols.) from the fall of 
Wolsey to the Armada — cautious though the reader must be; with 
Major Martin Hume’s Treason and Plot for Elizabeth’s closing years. 

Proceeding to the detailed list ; the first division gives authorities 
covering all sections of the Tudor Period. Then, under each reign, 
are the authorities for that reign, selected as being on the whole the 
most prominent or the most informing. These are divided into con- 
temporary, Le* Tudor ; Intermediate ; and Modem, ie- publications 
(roughly) of the last half century. Further classification is introduced, 
where it seems likely to be of assistance. 

TUDOR PERIOD 


The Carm Papers (Ireland). 

Four Masters, Chronicle of The : Celtic Chronicles, collated and trans- 
lated circa 1 6$9 by four Irish Priests. 

Hakluyt’s Foesyag, 
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The Hat/ield Fapei's (Historical MSS. Commission). The period before 
Elizabeth occupies only half of vol. i. ; the rest of which, with 
the following volumes of the series, is devoted to that reign. 

Rymer’s Foedera. 

Stow, Annals and Survey of London and Westminster. 

Intermediate 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of Engla^id. A valuable study of the 
constitutional aspects of the period ; and especially of the attitude 
of the Government to the great religious sections of the com- 
munity. 

Hook's Lives of the Archbishops ; a work somewhat coloured by the 
author’s ecclesiastical predilections. 

Lingard’s History of England ; a fair-minded account written avowedly 
from a Roman Catholic point of view. Valuable data have how- 
ever been brought to light since Lingard wrote. 

Von Ranke’s Englische Geschickie, translated as “History of Eiigland 
principally in the seventeenth century ” ; not a detailed history of this 
period, but marked by the Author’s keen historical insight. 

History of the Popes, for those aspects of the period suggested by 

the title : see also Macaulay’s Essay on this work. 

Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, containing transcripts of many im- 
portant documents. The compiler however occasionally went 
astray ; as in a remarkable instance noted at p. 129* 

Modern 

Ashley, W. J., Introduction to English Economic History. 

Brown, P. Hume, History of Scotland, 

Camhidge Modem History : vol. ii.. The Reformation. Useful for 
reference, and containing a very full bibliography of the subject. 
Cc. xiii.-xvi. deal more particularly with England. Also vol. iii.. 
The Wars of Religion. 

Chambers, Cyclopaedia of English Literature, containing useful surveys, 
criticisms, and extracts. [New edition.] 

Chambers, E. K., The Mediaeval Stage, invaluable prolegomena to a 
History of the Elizabethan stage as yet unwritten. 

Clowes, Sir W. Laird, The Royal Navy : vol. i. 

Cunningham, W., Growth of English Industry and Commerce : the best 
Economic Authority. 

Diciio7iary of National Biography. 

Green, J. R., Short History of the English People, admirably reproducing 
the atmosphere of the period. 

Lang, Andrew, History of Scotland, vols. i. and ii. : a strong corrective 
to the ordinary English treatment of Scottish relations. 

Morley, Henry, Engiyi Writers; partly critical, partly consisting of 
numerous and ample extracts. 
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introduction, as a preliminary survey of the whole subject is to be 
found — judging from the writer’s early experiences- — iix two small 
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of Wolsey: Froude’s Huioty of England (12 vols.) from tlie fall of 
Wolsey to the Armada — cautious though the reader must be ; with 
Major Martin Hume's Treason and Plot for Eli^l>eth’s closing years. 
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most prominent or the most informing. These are divided into con- 
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Pour Masters, Chronicle of The : Celtic Chronicles, collated and 
lated circa l6S 2 by four Irish Prieits, 
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The Hatfield Papers (Historical MSS. Commission). The period before 
Elizabeth occupies only half of vol. i. ; the rest of which, with 
the following volumes of the series, is devoted to that reign, 

Rymer’s Foedera. 

Stow, Annals and Survey of Lx}ndon and Westminster. 

Intermediate 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. A valuable study of the 
constitutional aspects of the period ; and especially of the attitude 
of the Government to the great religious sections of the com- 
munity. 

Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops ; a work somewhat coloured by the 
author’s ecclesiastical predilections. 

Lingard’s History of England ; a fair-minded account written avowedly 
from a Roman Catholic point of view. Valuable data have how- 
ever been brought to light since Lingard wrote. 

Von Ranke’s Englische Geschichie, translated as “History of England 
principally in the seventeenth cesitury ” : not a detailed history of this 
period, but marked by the Author’s keen historical insight. 

History of the Popes, for those aspects of the period suggested by 

the title : see also Macaulay’s Essay on this work. 

Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, containing transcripts of many im- 
portant documents. The compiler however occasionally went 
astray ; as in a remarkable instance noted at p. 129. 

Modern 

Ashley, W. J., Introduction to English Economic History. 

Brown, P. Hume, History of Scotland. 

Cambridge Modern History : vol. ii., The Reformation. Useful for 
reference, and containing a very full bibliography of the subject. 
Cc. xiii.-xvi. deal more particularly with England. Also vol. iii.. 
The Wars of Religion. 

Chambers, Cyclopaedia of English Literature, containing useful surveys, 
criticisms, and extracts. [New edition.] 

Chambers, E. K., The Mediceval Stage, invaluable prolegomena to a 
History of the Elizabethan stage as yet unwritten. 

Clowes, Sir W. Laird, The Royal Navy : vol. i. 

Cunningham, W., Growth of English Industry and Commerce : the best 
Economic Authority. 

Dictionary of National Biography. 

Green, J. R., Short History of the English People, admirably reproducing 
the atmosphere of the period, 

Lang, Andrew, History of Scotland, vols. i, and ii. : a strong corrective 
to the ordinary English treatment of Scottish relations. 

Morley, Henry, English Writers ; partly critical, partly consisting of 
numerous and ample extracts. 
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Eiiit, J. S., Relaimis hvttrcen Kfigfnml (Did Hcullaiid, 500 io 1707. A short 
study. 

Rogers, Thorolcl, Six Ceniune.s o f Work ami Wages^ and Hidori/ o f Agri- 
culture ami Prices, 

Social England, edd. H. D. Traill and ,J. S. Maim. Contributions by 
leading authorities, dealing at length witli aspects commonly 
neglected in Political Histories. 

Stubbs (Bishop), Seventeen Lectures on the Stud if of Mediernl and Modem 
Histarif ; and I^ecimrs on European Uistaiy (pub. I delivered' 
twenty-five years earlier) ; very useful to tlie student, from their 
extremely lucid method. 


HENRY Vn 
Contemporary 

Andrd, Bernard, De Vita (lUpte gesiis Henrki Sepiimf and Ammles Hcnrid 
Septimi, (to be found in Gai~ jer's Memorials, infra), Andre was 
the court historiographer, and was blintl Honest, l)ut not 
altogether trustworthy, or adecpiate. 

Fabyan, Holjert, Eem Chronicles of England ami France, (supplement), 
ed. Ellis : and London Ckronide : l>oth, in their |>resent Ibnn, pro- 
bably sununaries from the original ree«>rd com | died l>y Fabyan as 
the events took place ; upon which original it would seem that 
both Hall and Stow largely based their Chronieitjs of the reign. 

Hall, Edward, Chronicle : comj>iled chiefly ffoni Poly<lore Vergil, and 
Fabyan for tins reign. For Henry VI i I., he is literally a contem- 
porary. 

Jlalmn Relation, An, (Author unknown : ed. Camtlen Society), by an 
Italian visitor to England. 

Letters and Papers, Richard 11 L and Henri/' VI L, ed, (laird ner. 

Letters and Papers Henri/ VIIL, (vols. i. and ii.) ed. Brewer. 

iMiers, Des/miclm and State Paper,i, from Bimancas, ed. Bergenroth. 
Spanish relations. 

Lymlsay of Pitscottie, Histone of Scotland; picturescjue but not too 
trustworthy. 

Macchiavelli, N,, The Prince* An interesting contra.st to the political 
philosophy of the Ulfrpia, 

M(onori(ds ijf Henn/ FPL, ed. Gairdner : contemporary record.s. 

More, Sir T., Utopia, first book (illustrating social and economic condi- 
tions). 

Pasion Letters, ed. Gairdner ; correspondence of the Paston family. 

Polydore Vergil, Historiae Auglicae Lihii* P. V. wfis an Italian who 
came to England in 1502. For the earlier years of Henry VII. 
he had access to good sources of information ; for tlie latter years 
he was a witness, but with the inevitable limitations of a foreign 
observer. 
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Intermediate 

Bacon, Francis, Hutori/ of Ike Reign of Kmg Henry VIL This has- 
been the basis of all the popular histories, for* the reign. It is 
often referred to as » contemporary But Bacon was not born till 
fifty years after Henry’s death, and did not write the history till 
he was over fifty himself His work contains much that is merely 
rhetorical amplification of above named contemporary authorities, 
with occasional imaginative variations and misreadings : nor does 
he appear to have had additional sources of information. 

Ware, He Hihenna ; a supplement to which contains annals of Irish 
History in the reign of Henry VII. ; written in the time of 
Charles 1. 


Modern 

Busch, Wilhelm, Englmid under the Tudors^ vol. L, Henry VII. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Todd. The one complete and thorough account 
of the reign, with an exhaustive examination of the authorities : 
and notes by J. Gairdner. 

Gairdner, J., He7iry VH, (Twelve English Statesmen series), an admir- 
able study but with less detail ; written before Busch’s work was 
published. 

Seebohm, F., The CXifard Reformers, Colet, Erasmus and More : an 
illuminating study. 


HENRY VIII 

Contemporary : A. Documentary 
Caleoidar of State. Papers 

(1) State Papet'S, Henry VJIL A series of eleven volumes edited before 

the commencement of the series next named. These are referred 
to in tins work as ‘CS’. P.” ; and the next series meritioned, as 

(2) Letters and Papei'S, Foreign and Domestic, of the reign of He^iry VIII. 

Vols, i,-iv. ed. Brewer, vols. v. ff. ed. J. Gairdner and others. 
Dr. Brewer carried his work down to the fall of Wolsey, arranging 
all available documents so far as possible chronologically, but with- 
out other classification. His introductions have been edited as two 
solid volumes (r. infra) by Dr. Gairdner. The subsequent editors 
were restricted as to the length of introduction permitted but the 
same system of arrangement is followed. Throughout, all docu- 
ments of any im|K>rtance are transcribed with fulness. 

(S) Slate Papers, Venetian, (4) State Papers, Helmid, (5) State Papers, 
Spamsh; all official collections throwing some light on various 
aspects of the history. [2, S, and 5 belong to the Rolls series.] 
29 
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Unit, J. S., Relaiionx hciween England and Scat land, 500 to 1707, A short 
study. 

Rogei'S, Thorold, Six Centuries of IVork and H'ages, and Huion/ of Agri- 
culture a7id Piiccs, 

Social England, edd. H. D. Traill and J. S. .Mann. Contributions by 
leading authorities^ dealing at length willi aspects commonly 
neglected in Political Histories. 

Stubbs (Bishop), Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval mid Modern 
Uis'fori/ ; imd Lectures on European (pub. I delivered 

twenty-five year.s earlier) ; very useful to tlie student, from their 
extremely lucid method. 


HENRY VH 
CONTF.MPOHARY 

Andrd, Bernard, De Vita aUpte ge.slis Hefirici Septimi, and Annaks Ilenrict 
Septhni, (to be found in Gab: ..jier’s Menioriah, infra), Andre was 
the court historiogra|)her, and was blind. Honest, l>ut not 
altogether trustworthy, or adequate, 

Fabyan, Robert, New Chronicles of E.ngiand and France, (su|>pU;ment), 
ed. Ellis : and London Chronicle : Imth, in their present form, pro- 
bably summaries from the original record eom|iih;d by Fai>yan as 
the events took place ; upon wincli original it would seem that 
both Hall and Stow largely based thtur Chronicles of the reign. 

Hall, Edward, Clironick : com|>iled chiefly fn>ni Polydore Vergil, and 
Fabyan for this reign. For Henry VUL, he is literally a coiitem- 
porary. 

Italian Relation, An, (Author unknown : ed. Camden ScKuety), by an 
Italian visitor to England. 

Letters and Papers, Richard ILL and Henrif ILL, ed. Gairdner. 

Letters a7td Papers Henri/ VHL, (vols. i. and h.) ed. Brewer. 

iMters, Des/xitches and State Papers, from Simancas, ed* Ikirgenroth. 
Spanish relations, 

Lynds?iy of Pitscottie, Histone oj Scotland: pieturesejue but not too 
trustworthy. 

Macchiavelli, N., llie Prince* An interesting contrast to the political 
philosophy of the Uitpia, 

Mimonais of Henry FfL, ed. Gairdner: contemporary records. 

More, Sir 'T., Utopia, first l>ook (illustrating social and economic condi- 
tions). 

Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner ; correspondence of the Faston family. 

Polydore Vergih Huioriae Angiicae Lihii, P, V. was an Italian who 
came to England in 1502* For the earlier years of Henry Vlb 
he had access to good source-s of information ; for the latter years 
he was a witness, but with the inevitable limitations of a foreign 
observer. 
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Intermediate 

Bacon, Francis, Historij of (he Reign of King Henrij VII, This has 
been the basis of all the popular histories, for the reign. It is 
often referred to as contemporary But Bacon was not born till 
fifty years after Henry's death, and did not write the history till 
he was over fifty himself His work contains much that is merely 
rhetorical amplification of above named contemporary authorities, 
with occasional imaginative variations and misreadings : nor does 
he appear to have had additional sources of information. 

Ware, Be Iliherma ; a supplement to which contains annals of Irish 
History in the reign of Henry VII, ; written in the time of 
Charles I. 


Modern 

Busch, Wilhelm, England under the TiidorSj vol. i., Henry VII. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Todd. The one complete and thorough account 
of the reign, with an exhaustive examination of the authorities : 
and notes by J. Gairdner. 

Gairdner, J., Henry VI I, (Twelve English Statesmen series), an admir- 
able study but with less detail ; written before Busch’s work was 
published. 

Seebohm, F., The Oxford Refoimers, Colet, Erasmus and More ; an 
illuminating study. 


HENRY VIII 

Contemporary : A. Documentary 
Calendar of State Papers 

(1) State Papers f Henry VIIL A series of eleven volumes edited before 

the commencement of the series next named. These are referred 
to in this work as *‘S. P.” ; and the next series mentioned, as 
<‘L,LfPT 

(2) Letters and Papers, Foi'eign tmd Domestic, of the reign of Mefiry VIIL 
Vols. i.-iv. ed. Brewer, vols. v. ff. ed. J. Gairdner and others. 
Dr. Brewer carried his work down to the fall of Wolsey, arranging 
all available documents so far as possible chronologically, but with- 
out other classification. His introductions have been edited as two 
solid volumes (c. infra) by Dr. Gairdner. The subsequent editors 
were restricted as to the length of introduction permitted but the 
same system of arrangement is followed. Throughout, all docu- 
ments of any im|M>rtance are transcribed with fulness. 

(3) Slate Papers, Venetian, (4) State Papers, Ireland, (5) State Papers, 
Spanish; all official collections throwing some light on various 
aspects of the history. [2, S, and 5 belong to the Rolls series.] 
29 
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Hamilton (Scotland) 2 vols, : full transcriptions of the Hamilton 

collection of Papers. 

Letlerji of Thmias Cromwell, ed. Merriman, a complete collection of all 
the available letters of Cromwell, with a instorical survey. 

B. CHRONrCI.ES AND OTHER Pl'BI.ICATK^NS 

Buchanan, G., Ilidori/ of Scotland ; the author was an excellent scholar 
but a violent iwtisan with a rudimentary idea of evidence. 

Cavendish, Life of Cardinal IVohei/, The author was a member of 
Wolsey’s household, from 152(5, and regarded him with affection 
and admiration. 

Fabyan : see under Henry VII. 

Fish, Simon, 7Vie SuppUcacyon for the Pcggcr.y, a pamphlet illustrating 
the most extravagant anti-clerical attitude, just before VVoLsey’s 
fall. 

Foxe, J., Ads and Monuments, commonly known as the “ Book of 
Martprs The work of a strong but honest partisan and a good 
hater. Narratives of ike Reformation by the same author. 

Hall's Ckronicle ; see under Plenry VI 1. 

Holinshed, Raphael, Ckronicle : compiled in the reign of F.ii5!abeth, 
It forms with Hall's Chronicle, the basis of the popular impressions 
of English History down to Elizabeth, partly no doubt because 
Shakespeai'e, drawing upon those works, luis made those popular 
impressions permanent. 

Knox, John, History of the Rfonnation ; less valual>le perhaps as a 
record of facts set forth with a strong bias timn as a revelation of 
the mental attitude of the great Reformer and his followers. 

Latimer, Hugh, Sermons. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, Poetical Works, for Social and Ecclesiastical condi- 
tions in Scotland. 

Lyndsay of Pitscottie, Hisiojie of Scotland. See under Henry VII. 

More, Thomas, Utopia (15 1 6) expresses the ideas of an advanced poli- 
tical thinker, and incidentally, directly or by implication, conveys 
much information as to prevalent social economic and intellectual 
conditions. 

Pole, Reginald (Cardinal), Eputolae, illustrating the Cardinal's own 
views. 

Roper, W., Life of Sir T. More, whose son-in-law the author was. 

Sanders, Nicholas, History of ike AngUcafi ScMsm presented from the 
extreme (contemporary) Catholic point of view. 

Skelton, J., Poems. 

Macchiavelli, N., The Prince. 

Intermediate 

Burnet, Gilbert, Huiorj/ of ike Reformation ; painstaking, liberabminded 
and Orthodox, but requiring modification in the light of later in- 
formation. 
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Prescott, Conqued of Mexico and Peru : the classical work on the sub- 
ject. 

Robertson, Charles V. 

Strype, MemoriaLs of Crmimer. 

Modern : A. General 

Armstrong, E., Charles F,, the best record of the Emperor s career. 

Brewer, J. S., The Reign of Henry Fill. : Introductions to the vols. of 
4' P. ” to the fall of Wolsey ; edited in 2 vols. by J. Gairdner. 
Incomparable as an examination and exposition of the Cardinal's 
career. 

Creighton (Bishop), Wolseij (in the Twelve English Statesmen series), 
practically an exposition of Brewer for the general reader. 

Froude, J. A., History of England from the fall of Wolsey to the defeat 
of the Armada. An English classic, but an unsafe guide. Mr. 
Froude studied and made use of an immense mass of evidence not 
before available ; but his transcriptions and summaries are not. 
always distinguishable nor always accurate. He was unable to 
describe otherwise than picturesquely and impressively, and his 
colouring of events is frequently imaginative ; he was overpowered 
by an anti-clerical passion and an almost blind enthusiasm for 
Henry VHI. 

Oppenheim, M., History oj the Administration of the Royal Navy^ etc. 

Seebohm, F., Era of the Protesta7it Revolution Epoch" series), pro- 
fessedly for school use, but extremely useful to even advanced 
students. 

Pollai'd, A. F., Henry Fill.; a sumptuous study. 

Modern : B. Reformation 

Dixon, R. W., History of the English Church (vols. i. and ii.): actually, of 
the Reformation in England, down to Elizabeth. Further volumes 
have however been added. The author holds a brief against the 
anti-clericals of every kind ; his view may be summarised as Anglo- 
Catholic : the precise antithesis of Froude. He is full and careful 
in his documentery evidence, but is so persistently ironical as occa- 
sionally to convey prinia facie an impression diametrically opposed 
to what was intended* 

Gairdner, J., Histoty of the English Clmrch in the Sixteenth Centu7y, con- 
cluding with tile death of Mary. An admirably judicial survey, 
with a moderate predilection for the Conservative side. 

Crasquet, F. A., Henry Fill. a7id the English MonasteiieSf and The Eve 
of the Rejo7'77iation. Very able and judicial statements of the case 
for Rome and the loyal Itoman Catholics. 

limes, A. D., Cramner (md the E7igUsh Eefoimatioti (in “Tlie World’s 
Epoch Makers’’): a short study. 

Mason, A.J., Thomas Cratimer (in Leaders of Religion ”) : a short study. 
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Hamilion Papers (Scotland) 2 vols. : full transcriptions of tlie Hamilton 
collection of Papers. 

Letters of Thomas Cromivell, ed. Merriman, a complete collection of all 
the available letters of Cromwell, with a Ihstorical survey. 

B. Chronicles and other Publications 

Buchanan, G., History o f Scotland ; the author was an excellent scholar 
but a violent partisan with a rudimentary idea of evidence. 

Cavendish, Life of Cardinal IVolsey. The author was a member of 
Woisey’s household, from and regartled him with affection 

and admiration. 

Fabyan : see under Henry VIL 

Fish, Simon, The Sitpplicacyon for the Beggers, a pamphlet illustrating 
the most extravagant anti-clerical attitude, just before Wolsey’s 
fall 

Foxe, J., Acts and Momannits^ commonly known as the Book of 
Martyrs ”, The work of a strong but honest partisan and a good 
hater. Narratives of the Refmnation by the same author. 

Hall's Chwiic.le : see under Henry VIL 

Holinshed, Raphael, Chronicle : compiled in the reign of FJizabeth. 
It forms with Hall's Chronicle, the basis of the popular impressions 
of English History down to Elizabeth, partly no doubt because 
Shakespeare, drawing upon those works, has ma<le those popular 
impressions permanent. 

Knox, John, History of the Reformaiion ; less valuable perliaps as a 
record of fects set forth with a strong bias than ns a revelation of 
the mental attitude of the great Reformer and his followers. 

Latimer, Hugh, Sermons. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, Poetical Works, for Social and Ecclesiastical condi- 
tions in Scotland. 

Lyndsay of Pitscottie, Histone of Scotland. See under Henry VIL 

More, Thomas, Utopia (1516) expresses the ideas of an advanced poli- 
tical thinker, and incidentally, directly or by implication, conveys 
much information as to prevalent social economic and intellectual 
conditions. 

Pde, Reginald (Cardinal), Eplsiolac, illustrating tlie Cardinal's own 
views. 

Roper, W., Life of Sir T. More, whose son-in-law the author was. 

Sanders, Nicholas, History of the Anglumi Schism presented from the 
extreme (contemporary) Catholic point of view, 

Skelton, J., Poems. 

Macchiavelli, N., The Prince. 

Intermediate 

Burnet, , Gilbert, Huion/ of the Reformation ; painstaking, liberal-minded 
and Orthodox, but requiring modification in the light of later im 
formation. 
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Prescott, Corupiest of Mexico and Peru: the classical work on the sub- 
ject. 

Robertson, Charles V. 

Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, 

Modern : A. General 

Armstrong, E., Charles F., the best record of the Emperor s career. 

Brewer, J. S., The Reign of Henry Fill. : Introductions to the vols. of 
"L. Sf F. ” to the fall of Wolsey ; edited in 2 vols. by J. Gairdner. 
Incomparable as an examination and exposition of the CardinaFs 
career. 

Creighton (Bisliop), Wolsey (in the Twelve English Statesmen series), 
practically an exposition of Brewer for the general reader. 

Fronde, J. A., History of England from the fall of Wolsey to the defeat 
of the Armada. An English classic, but an unsafe guide. Mr. 
Froude studied and made use of an immense mass of evidence not 
before available ; but his transcriptions and summaries are not. 
always distinguishable nor always accurate. He was unable to 
describe otherwise than picturesquely and impressively, and his 
colouring of events is frequently imaginative ; he was overpowered 
by an anti-clerical passion and an almost blind enthusiasm for 
Henry VlII. 

Oppenheim, M., History oj ike Administration of the Royal Nary^ etc. 

Seebohm, F., Era of the Protestant Resolution ( Epoch series), pro- 
fessedly for school use, but extremely useful to even advanced 
students. 

Pollard, A. F., Henry V 11 L ; a sumptuous study. 

Modern : B. Reformation 

Dixon, R. W., History of the Eftglisk Church (vols. i. and ii.) : actually, of 
the Reformation in England, down to Elizabeth. Further volumes 
have however been added. The author holds a brief against the 
anti-clericals of every kind ; his view may be summarised as Anglo- 
Catholic : the precise antithesis of Froude. tie is full and careful 
in his documentfiry evidence, but is so persistently ironical as occa- 
sionally to convey pritna facie an impression diametrically opposed 
to what was intended. 

Gairdner, J., Histoiy of the English Church in ike Sixleenih CenWiy, con- 
cluding with the death of Mary. An admirably judicial survey, 
with a moderate predilection for the Conservative side. 

Gasquet, F. A., Henry Fill, and the English Monasteties, and The Eve 
of the Reformation. Very able and judicial statements of the case 
for Rome and the hiyal Roman Ditholics. 

Innes, A. D., Cranmer and the English Refojwalion (in "The World’s 
Epoch Makers ") : a short study. 

Mason, AJ., Thomas Cranmer (in " Leaders of Religion ”) : a short study. 
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Moore, Aiil>rey, Hisfo?’i/ of ike Refonmiiio7u This volume consists almost 
entirely of notes, varying in fulness, for courses of lectures delivered 
]>y Canon Moore, The student will find them of much assistance 
in classifying and correlating events, and touched with Hashes of in- 
sight. The High Anglican position is taken for granted tliroughout. 

Pollard, A. F., Ci'anmer (in Heroes of the Eeforniaiion series) ; some- 
what fuller than the above-mentioned studies. 

Seebohm, F., The Oxford lleforjners. (See under Ibuiry VII,) 

Taunton, E,, Thomas fVoLm/, Reformer and Legate — from the Roman 
point of view. 

Westcott (Bishop), Histonj of the English Bihle. 

EDWARD VI 

Co N'l'KM PO R A RY : A. D 0 ( VM i. N 1 V R V 

Calendar of Stale Papers, Edward /7., etc., Ihmestie : vol. i. (Rolls.) 
Little more than a catalogue. Somewhvit amplifual by the Addenda 
in vol. vL 

Calendar of Stale Papers, Ed ward VI., Foreign, 1 vol. (fU>lIs.) Fairly full. 

Calendar of Scot fish State Papers, EcL Bain. 

Hamilton Papers (Scotland). 

B. Chronicles ani> other PuuLicATioNa 

Buchanan, History o f Scotland. 

Foxe, Acts and Monuments. 

HoHnshed, Chronicle. 

Knox, History o f the Reformation. 

Lyndsiiy of Pitscottie, Hidarie of Scotland. 

Literally Remams o f Edward VI., ICd. Nichols, 

Pole, Reginald, Epistolae. 

Sanders, Nicholas, Histori/ of the Anglican Schism. 

Smith, Sir T., De Republica Anglorum. 

Intermediate 

As for Henry VIH. 

Modern: A, OENEittL 

Armstrong, E., Charles V. 

Dicey, A. V,, The Privy Council. 

Froude, J. A., History of England. In this and the next reign, Mr. 
Froude is much less erratic. 

Oppenheim, M., The Ropal Kavif, tic. 

Pollard, A. F., England under Proleeior Somerset. 'Phe bc!st work on 
the time ; though tlie impression given of SouK'-rsefe is .sonnswhat 
more favourable than the facts quite warrant, the rehubililation 
■ was to a great extent nec.es.sary and ju slifietl- !^luch information 
as to authorities is given in the bibliography. 

Ty tier, P. F., E^igland in the Rdgm of Edward VL and Mamp 
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B. Reformation 

Dixon, Hisloi'ij o f the English Church, vols. iii., iv. 

Gilirdiier, J., Hislon/ of the English CImrch in the Sixteenth Century. 
Gasquet, F. A., Edward VI. and the Book of Conmion Erayer. 

Innes, A. D., Cranmer and the English Refoi'^mation. 

Mason, A. J., Thomas Cranmer. 

Moore, Aubrey, History oj the Reformation, 

Pollard, A. F., Cranmer. 


MARY 

Contemporary 

Calendar of State Papers, Mary, Foreign, 1 vol. 

Otherwise, the list of contemporary authorities is the same as for 
Edward VI., with some omissions. The Domestic Calendar, 
Edward VL, etc. (vol. i.) extends on to 1580: and the remaining 
vols. to the end of Elizabeth bear the same title. 

Intermediate 

As for Henry VIII. 

Modern 

Stone, J. M., Mary I. Queen of England takes the place of Englmid 
under Protector Somerset for Edward VI. The facts are fairly and 
honestly stated ; though the perspective differs considerably fi’om 
that of Protestant writers, the bias is not nearly so marked as in 
the same writer’s work on the Renaissance : and the portrait of 
Mary herself is probably the truest we liave. 

Otherwise, the list for Edward VI. is practically repeated for Mary. 

ELIZABETH 

CoN'l'EMPORARY : A. DOCUMENTARY 

Calendar of Stale Papers, Edward PP., etc., Domestic : (Rolls). VoL i. 
154*7-80- A meagre catalogue. Vol. ii. 1580-90, somewhat less 
meagre. Vols. iii.-vi, 1590-1603, generally full transcriptions; but 
the Introductions are of much less use to the student than in 
Henry VUL L. 4’ P*, or the other "Rolls” series of Elizabeth. 
Vols. vi. and vii., addenda to vols. i. and ii. ; the description, as 
for vols. iii.-vi. 

Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth : (Rolls). 14 vols., 1558-81. 
Very full and informing ; the introductions being very useful guides 
to tlie contents. 

Cahmlar of State Papers, Irish : (Rolls). Sufficiently full and satisfactory. 

Calendar of State Papers, Spajusk : (Rolls). 1558-1603. Selected and 
translated by Major Martin Hume, ehieffy from the Simancas 
archives. Very valuable, and full for most of the period. 
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MoorCj Auijrey, Hhion/qf ike Refniynaiion. This volume consists almost 
entirely of notes, varying in fulness, for courses of lectures delivered 
by Canon Moore. The student will find them of mucii assistance 
in classifying and correlating events, and toueiied with flaslies of in- 
sight. The High Anglican position is taken for graiitcd throughout. 

Pollard, A. F., Cranmer (in Heroes of the Eeformation " series) ; some- 
what fuller tlian the alxjve-mentioned studies. 

Seebohm, F., The Oxford Reformers, (See iindtT Henry VI I.) 

Taunton, E., Thomas IVolseyy Reformer and lA'^nie — from tlie Homan 
point of view. 

Westcott (Bishop), Histonj of the English Bihlc, 

EDWARD VI 

Contemporary: A. Do< vmi.m ary 

Caiemlnr of State Papers, Rdirard TI., tie., Domrstir ; vol. i. (Rolls.) 
Little more than a catalogue. Somewhat amplified by the Addeuda 
in vol. vi. 

Calendar of State Papers, Edtmrd FI., Foreign, i vol. (Rolls.) Fairly full. 

Calendar o f Scottish State Papers, Ed. Bain. 

Hamilton Papers (Scotland). 

B. Chronicles and other PiniLicATioNB 

Buchanan, Hisionj of Scotland, 

Foxe, Acts and Monmnents. 

Flolinshed, Chronicle. 

Knox, Historp of the Reformation. 

Lyndsay of Pitscottie, Histone of Scotland. 

Literan/ Remains o f Edward F^L, Ed. Nichols. 

Pole, Reginald, Epistolae, 

Sjxnders, Nicholas, Historp of the Anglican ScJiism, 

Smith, Sir T., De Repuhlica Anglorum. 

Intermediate 

As for Henry VI 11, 

Modern: A. (Jeneral 

Armsti _ ... 

Dicey, A. V., The Priop Counci L 

Froude, J. A., Historp of England. In this and tlu! ni‘xt reign, Mr. 
Froude is much less erratic. 

Oppeiiheim, M., The Ropal Karp, etc. 

Pollard, A. F., Efigland under Protector SomerxeL I’he lM?st work on 
the time ; though the impression given of Sonicratit is soiiicwhat 
more favourable than the facts waiTant, tin: rehaliilibition 

was to a great extent necemry and justifieiL .Much information 
as to authorities is given in the l>ib!i<igraphy- 

Tyfcler, P. F., England in the Rmgm of Edward FT ami Mmp» 
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B. Reformation 

Dixon^ Hislorij o f the English Church, vols. iii., iv. 

Gairduer, J.;, Hislon/ of the English Church in the Sixteenth Century, 
Gascjuet, F. A., Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, 
limes, A. D., Cramner and the English Reformation. 

Mason, A. J., Thomas Crmimer, 

Moore, Aubrey, History oj the Reformation, 

Pollard, A. F., Crayimer, 


MARY 

Contemporary 

Calendar of State Papers, Mary, Foreig7i, 1 vol. 

Otherwise, the list of contemporary authorities is the same as for 
Edward VI., witli some omissions. The Domestic Calendar, 
Edward VL, etc, (vol. i.) extends on to 1580: and the remaining 
vols. to the end of Elizabeth bear the same title. 

Intermediate 

As for Henry VIII. 

Modern 

Stone, J. M., Mary L Queen of England takes the place of England 
under Praiector Somerset for Edward VI. The facts are lairly and 
honestly stated ; though the perspective diflers considerably from 
that of Proteskint writers, the bias is not nearly so marked as in 
tlie same writer’s work on the Renausance : and the portrait of 
Mary herself is probably the truest we have. 

Otherwise, the list for Edward VI. is practically repeated for Mary. 

ELIZABETH 

Contemporary: A. Documentary 

Calendar o f State Papers, Edward VL, etc., Domestic : (Rolls). Vol. i. 
1547-vSO. A meagre catalogue. Vol. ii. 1580-90, somewhat less 
meagre. Vols. iii.-vi. 15.90-1603, generally full transcriptions ; but 
the Introductions are of much less use to the student than in 
Henry VII L L. <i5(’ P., or the other ^Hiolls” series of Elizabeth. 
Vols. vi. and vii., addenda to vols. i. and ii. ; tlie description, as 
for vols. iil-vi. 

Calendar of State Papers, Foreig7i, Elizabeth: (Rolls). 14 vols., 1558-81. 
Very full and informing ; the introductions being very useful guides 
to the contents. 

Calendar of State Papers, hish : (Rolls). Sufficiently full and satisfactory. 

Calendar of State Papers, Spanish: (Rolls). 1558-1603. Selected and 
translated by Major Martin Hume, chiefly from the Siraancas 
archives. Very valuable, and full for most of the period. 
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iS/zi/e Papers relaihig to Ike Spanish Armada : 2 vols. : eil. Professor 
Laii^iiton, \vhose iiitroductiou is of ^r<*at interest 

Sliiie Papers: Svot/aad and xMarij Qae&n of Seats. 

HamiUon Papers. 

J la rdw lake Pa pei 's . 

Letters 0 / Marij Qaeen of Scots : ed* A. Stricklaml. 

Statutes and Consiiiutionul Doeuments : ed G. W. IVtithero. 

B. Chronicles and other Publications 

Buchanan, Htsiortj o f Seotland. 

Camden, W., Britannia, a survey of the realm, and Annals of Queen 
FJizabi'th. 

Foxe, J., Book of Mart prs. 

H oi inslied, Chronicte. 

Knox, Joiin, Works. 

Lesley, John (Bishop of Ross), Histon/ o f Scotland. The Bishop was in 
constant diplomatic employment, on behalf of Mary. 

Lyndsay of Pitscottie, HLsiorie o f Scotland, ending L>()3. 

Marpreiate Tracts. 

Sanders, N., Hisiortj of the Anglican Schism. 

Raleigh, Sir W., Works ; notably The Discovenj o f Guiana, 7'he Tight at 
the Azores, and the Relation of the Cadiz Action. But the works 
contain passim discussions which throw light on contemporary 
history. 

Spenser, E., Faerie Queen, Book L ; the Elizabethan sturit emljodied in 
jKJctry. Not less necessary to a symjialiictic unders landing of tlie 
times tiian the Canterbury Pales, or Milton’s Poems, tor other 
periods. 

Intermediate 

Bumet, History of the Re formation. 

Macaulay, Lord, Essay on Burleigh and his Times, ostensildy a 
critique on the Nares Biography. 

Nares, E., Meniov's of Lord Burleigh. 

Neal, D., Histon/ of the Puritans. 

Strype, Annals of the Refonnaiion ; and lures of Parker, Grimlal, and 
PVMigfl 

Wright, T., Queen Elisabeth and her Times. 

Modern 

Beesley, E. S., Queen Elisabeth in the Twelve English Statesmen series. 
Rather a biography than a history ; i.e. the Qiiten\ personality 
holds almost exclusive possession of the stage. 

Brown, P. Hume, Scotlmid in ike Time of Queen Mary ; a study of social 
conditions, not politics or persons, in Scotland ; inferentially, useful 
to the student of English social conditions. 
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Corbett, J., Dm/re and the Tudor Nanij, 2 vols., the most complete study 
of the Naval development under Elizabeth. Indispensable for this 
subject. Also Drake in the English Men of Action series. 

Creighton (Bishop), Quee?i Elisabetk. 

Dixon, Hixtoni of the English Church, 

Fleming, D. Hay, Mary (lueen of Scots ; (to her captivity in England). 

Frere, W. H., History of the English Church. 

Froude, History of England, vols. vii.-xii. ; closing with the Armada. 
Mary Queen of Scots is the wicked heroine, Burghley the hero, 
the dramatic presentation of other characters depending largely 
on — and varying with — their relations to these two. These pre- 
conceptions must be l)orne in mind, in following a most fas- 
cinating narrative. Mr. Froude accumulated an unprecedented 
quantity of evidmice, but does not always present it with accuracy, 
or weigh its value. The EHzabdhan Seamen is also an interesting 
and graphic study. 

Harrison, F., William the Silent, in the " Foreign Statesmen series. 

Hosack, J., Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, a vigorous presenta- 
tion of tlie case on Mary's behalf. 

Hume, Martin : (1) The Courtships ofQuee?i Elizabeth — 9. special aspect 
of the reign which called for a specific treatment. (2) The Love 
A fairs of Mary Queen of Scots treated from the political, not the 
dramatic, point of view. (3) The Great Lord Burghley, a sympa- 
thetic study. (4*) The Year after the Armada, to be read in conjunc- 
tion with Corbett’s Drake. (5) Treason and Plot, the best account 
of the (^ueeix’s closing years. (6) Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. (7) 
Introdiu'tions to the Stale Papers, Spanish, Elizabeth. 

Jusserand, J. J., The Elizabethan Novel, a very interesting study, by a 
Frenchman, of this particular literary development ; and A Literary 
History of the Efiglish People. 

Lang, Antlrew, The M//.y/cry a most ingenious examina- 

tion of a practically insoluble problem : performed in the true 
spirit of historical investigation. The conclusions, with a less ex- 
haustive treatment of the evidence, are presented in the History 
of Scotland — which is also a running criticism on English affairs as 
they affected, or were affected by, Scotland. 

Laughton, Introduction to the Slaie Papers relating to the Armada. 

Lee, Sidney, Life (f Shakespeare : and Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
Ceniury. 

Moore, Aubrey, History of the Refo'nnaiion. 

Motley, .1. R., Rise of the Dutch Republic, the classical work on the 
subject. 

Oppenheim, M., History of the Adjnmisiration of the Royal Navy, etc. 

Procter, F., and Frere, W. H., New Histon/ of the Book of Conmon 
Prayer, 

Rodd, Sir Renneli, Raleigh in English Men of Action series. 

Seeley, Sir J. R., The Expansion of England, lecture v. ; and. The Growth 
of British Policy irom Elizabeth to William III. (2 vols.). 
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Absolutism, 6, 45, 152, 177, 423. 

Abuses, Clerical, 87, 8g ff., 120, 123, 128, 

Acts of Parliament — 

Annates, 126, 128, 131, 133, 13G. 

Appeals, Restraint of, X30, 13 1. 

Articles, Six, 15 1, 227. 

Association, 332. 

Benefit of Clergy, 126, 128. 

Chantries, i6g, 193, 

Conge d’Elire, 133, 193, 

De Heretico, 227. 

Felonies, 205, 

First Fruits, 248. 

Mortmain, 126, laS, 

Mortuaries, 123. 

Navigation, 53. 

Peter Fence, X33« 

Pluralities, 123. 

Poor law, 421. 

Probate, 123. 

Proclamations, Royal, 152. 

Recognition, 249. 

Restraint of Appeals, 130, 131, 133. 

Royal Proclamations, 152. 

Six Articles, 15X, 227. 

Submission of Clergy, 133. 

Succession, 133, 135, X36. 

Suppression of Monasteries, (i) 140 ; (ii) 152, 

Supremacy, 24S, 

Supreme Head, 136. 

Treasons, (i) 136, 152; (ii) 205; (iii) 2x2; (iv) 284; (v) 325. 
Uniformity, (x) 196, igy ; (ii) 212 ; (iii) 249. 

Uses, Statute of, X46. 

Vagrancy, 193. 

Acts of jParliaxnent Repealed — 

De Heretico, 193, 249. 

Marian Legislation, 248* 

Reformation Legislation, 223, 228- 
Six Articles, 193, 249* 

Treasons, X93, 223. 

Vagrancy, 193. 

Adrian VI, (Pope), 79, 80, lox. 

Africa, X77, 345, 346. 

Agra, 422. 

Agriculture, 54, 179, 195, xg6, 198; 420. 

Aguilar, 399. 

Akbar, 422. 
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Albany, 76, Ko, 81. 

Albert {Archduke^ 384, 304- 

AMliert of Saxony. See Saxony, Albert of, 

Albuquerque, 5, 53, I'jy. 

Alenyon Franci"; of, 2H5, 287, 2f)7, ^rn, 315-317. 323. 4 ->fA,V’’ 7 » 3 .n* 

Alexander Vi. (IA>pe), 38, 39, 53, 56, HS. 

Alkinaar, -’95. 

Allen, Cardinal, 297, 318, 323, 329. 

Alva, 263, 264, 287, 291, 292, 293, 297. 

Amboise, conspirac)' of, 254 ; treaty of, 262, abb. 

Amicable loan, the, 83. 

Amiens. See Treaties. 

AnahriptiKts, 144, 233, 247, 297, 418. 

Aocrarn Moor, I'Kittk; of. See Battles. 

Angus, I'louse of, 33. 

Karl of, (j) 66; |ii) 76, 80, 82. 

Anjou, BVancis of. Set* Alcnyon, 

Anjou, Henry of. See Henry Hi. 

Annates. See Acts. 

Anne Boleyn. See Boleyn, Anne. 

Anne of Beaujeu, 13, 14. 

Anne of Brittany, 15, 17, 18, 36, 69. 

Anne of Cleves, 153, 155. 

Anthony of Navarre. See Na%'afre, Anthony o£ 

Ami-clericalism, 87, 94, 120, 123. 

Antonio, Don, 319, 372-375. 

Antrim, 305 ff. 

Antwerp, 3tx), 327, 333, 

Appeals, Act in Restraint of. See Acts. 

Aragon, 14. 

Aragon, Ferdinand of. See Ferdinand of Aragon. 

Aragon, Katharine of. See Katharine of Aragon. 

Arcadia^ 405. 

Archery, 176. 

Arctic voyages, 5, 351. 

Ardres, 84. 

Argyle, Countess of, 305. 

Argyle, F.arl of, 305, 308. 

Arklow, 393. 

Armada, the Great, Philip’s preparations for, 356 ; France and Scotland, 359 J Philip's 
first plans, 359; postponed, 359; EngIt^h fleet mobilised, 360 English plan of 
campaign, 360 ; opposing forces estimated, 360; defective preparations, 362; 
land preparations, 362; disposition of fleets, 363; arrival, 363 ; «ng.tgefi'teai 
off Plymouth, 364 ; off Portland, 364 ; fleet reorganined, 364 ; engagement off 
Isle of Wight, 365 ; off Calais, 36G ; off Gravelines, 366 ; dispersal, 367 ; reiulti, 
368. 

Armada of 1596, 386. 

Armada of 1597, 387. 

Armagh, 391. 

Armagh, Archbishop of, 307, 

Army, 176, 

Arnold, Nicholas, 307, 

Arran, (i) 76 

(n) (Chatelherault), i88, 252. 

(iii) 252, 258, 264. 

(iv) (James Stewart), 323. 

Arthur, Prince, iSi 35, 37. 

Articles— 

The Fifteen, 417. 

The Forty-two, a 10, 213, 
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Articles — 

The Six, 151, 193, 227, 249. See Acts. 

The Ten, 145, 147. 

The Thirty-nine, 274, 284. 

Artillery, 48, 176, 361. 

Arundel, Earl of, 330. 

Ascham, 403. 

Ascue, Anne, 169, 418. 

Ashketyn, 320, 

Aske, Robert. See Rebellions, Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Association, the, 331. See Acts, 

Astrophel and Stella, 407. 

Audley, Lord, 30. 

Augsburg, Confession of, X02 ; Diets of, 102 ; Interim of, 195. 

Ayala, 35. 

Azores, 357, 373, 387. 

Babington, Anthony. See Plots, Babington’s, 

Bacon, Francis, 3, 402, 404, 410, 41 1, 426. 

Bacon, Nicholas, 248, 273, 370, 415, 426, 

Balance of power, 8. 

Ballard, 335. 

Baltimore (Ireland), 399, 

Bancroft, 417. 

Barcelona. See Treaties. 

Barlow, 132, 249. 

Baronage, the, 2, 7, 47, 178. 

Barricades, day of, 359. 

Barton, Elizabeth, 134. 

Battles — 

Ancram Moor, 162. 

Armada: Plymouth, 3645 Portland, 364; Isle of Wight, 365 ; Calais, 366 ; Grave- 
lines, 366, 367. 

Azores, 378. 

Blackheath, 30, 48. 

Blackwater, 391. 

Bosworth, 2, 24. 

Brest, 63, 67. 

Carberry Hill, 271. 

Crozon, 380. 1 

Dreux, 262, 266. 

El Burgo, 374, 379. 

Flodden, 66-67. 

Gemblours, 301. 

Pladdon Rigg, 157. 

Heiligerlee, 264. 

Ivry, 378. 

Jarnac, 281. 

Jemmingen, 278. 

Langside, 272. 

Lepanto, 286. 

Marignano, 70. 

Mont contour, 283. 

MiVhlberg, 165, X89. 

Pavia, 82, rox. 

Pinkie, igi. 

Rymenant, 302. 

Solway Moss, 158. 

Spurs, the, 64. 

Stoke, 12, 
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Battles-™'— 

■"fTceira, 573. 

Ztitphen, 335. 379 - 

Beauchamp,. See SeynK>ur, IMwart! |ih|. 

Bedford. See 

Btnjjf^ar.s, See Va^jranev, 

Suf'piuiiiryH'}u J\ir thr. Sec S‘ippit^:iU.y :.in^ 
Benjn::'haui, 3e>,|. 

Benefit cf Cler.i»y, 93, fz.-t. See Act.-,. 

Benevolences, iS, 49, 83. 

I'lerwick, af), 66. 

Ifoton, l>avid, 156, 15B, 159, rfwa, 163, i,8S, 

I?eton, Janie*-', 82, 

i'^dhle, 31 as. 145, 147. 16H, 179, 1S5, 

Bishfiprtcs, I5-- 

Bishops, t> 5 , iHS, 193 , xc>7, '3to5, aat, 

Biskoj^s'* Bimkf 147. 

Biack Book, X41:. 

Black Rubric, 21a, 

Blackheath, 30, 4S. 

Blavet, 3 Bo. 

Blount, 'Elizabeth, 106, 

Bocher, Joan, 2x2- 

Boleyn, Anne, 106, r.xi, 114, 129, 142, X43, 144- 
Bolcyn, Mary, xxx, X83- 
Boleyn, Thomas, xo6, xai, 124. 

Bologna, 124, 130, xSq, 196. 

Bolton, 276, 

Bonner, 192, 22x, 23 x, 232, 233- 
Border, the, 2S, 34, 76- 
Bos worth. See Battles- 
Bothwell, 270. 

Boulogne, B4, 129, i6x, X63, 188, xgo, 203, 204. 
Bourbon, Charles, Cardinal, 371, 379 * 

Bourbon, Constable of, 80, 82, lox, no. 

Bourbon, House of, 258, 26X. 

Bradford, 234. 

Brandon, Charles, Puke of Suffolk, 69, So, 1x5, 2x5- 
Brandon, Enances, 2 14. 

Brandon, Mary, 37, 69- See SuccesHion* 

Bray, Reginaiid, xi, 29, 40- 
Brazils, 177- 

Brest, 67, 380. See Battles, 

Brigittines, 135, 13S- 
Brilie, 287, 333- 
Bristol, 54, 34X. 

Brittany, X4 ff. 

Brittany, Anne of- See Anne of Brittany# 
Brownists, 416. 

Bucer, ig6, 

Buchanan, George, X57, 2S6* 

Buckhurst, See Sackville- 
Buckingham, 77. 

Bulls, Papal, 97, 136, 138, X49, 2B3, 29 x, 34«>* 
Burgesses, 8. 

Burghley- Sec Cecil, William# 

Burgundy, X3, 394. 

Burkes, 31X, 320, 383- 
Butlers, ax# See Ormonde- 
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3abot, John, 5, 53. 

Cabot, Sebastian, 5, 53, 

Cacafuego^ 349. 

Cadiz, 357, 384. 

Calais, 78, 129, 241, 250, 265, 266, 366, 384. 

California, 350. 

Callao, 349- 
Calvin, 166. 

Calvinism, 247, 415, 426. 

Cambrai, League of, 43, 61 ; Peace of, 115. 

Cambridge, 96, 124, 136. 

Campeggio, 71, 112-116. 

Campian, 324, 325. 

Canon Law, 127, 133. 

Cape of Good Hope, 350, 

Cape Horn, 349. 

Cape St. Vincent, 357. 

Carberry Hill. See Battles. 

Carew, Sir George, 398, 399. 

Carew, Sir Peter, 311. 

Carey, R., 401. 

Carey. See Hunsdon. 

Carlisle, 276. 

Carlos, Don, 264, 267. 

Carlstadt, 100. 

Carrickfergus, 313. 

Carrickfoyle, 320. 

Cartagena, 334, 345, 346. 

Carthusians, 132, 135, 138. 

Cartwright, 416. 

Cascaes, 374. 

Casket Letters, 271, 277, 278. 

Castile, 13. 

Castile, Isabella of. See Isabella of Castile. 

Castile, Joanna of. See Joanna of Castile. 

Castlehaven, 399. 

Cateau Cambr^sis. See Treaties. 

Catholic (term), 3, 1G5, 260. 

Catholic exiles, 294, 297, 328, 381. 

Catholic loyalty, 281, 2S3, 284, 

Catholic parties, 381, 387, 394, 400. 

Catholic persecutions, 325, 329, 417. 

Catholic plots, 381, 417. 

Cavendish, 351. 

Cecil, Robert, 376, 3S3, 392, 394, 396-398, 400, 401, 426. 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley : before 1558, 215, 245; character, 245, 290; policy, 
245, 273, 292 ; Protestantism, 247, 273 ; Scottish Policy, 253, 255 ; advocates 
Huguenot alliance, 265 ; supports Netherlands, 280; seeks French friendship, 
285 ; plot to assassinate him, 285 ; Alen^on, 285, 287 ; influence on Elizabeth, 
290 ; disagreement with Walsingham, 296 ; Irish views, 308 ; Alen^on, 317, 318, 
326 ; Mary, 338 ; the Rovers, 346, 349 ; later attitude to Spain, 371, 375 ; death 
and appreciation, 389 ; misc., 4x5, 417, 426. 

Chancellor, 216, 341. 

Chantries, 1G9. See Acts. 

Charles V. (Emperor), early years, 37, 42, 69, 71; Imperial Election, 72, 73 ; visits 
England, 74 ; marriage contracts, 74 ; domestic difficulties, 77 ; English 
relations (1521), 77; French war (’25), 79, 80; Papal Elections, 79, 80; 
diplomatic struggle (’25-6), 84 ; Papal quarrel, 84 ; at Worms, 99 controls 
Pope, X02, 1 10, 129 ; overtures re divorce, 124; attitude as to Councils, 129 ; 
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Deventer, 358. 

Devereux. See Essex* 

Devon, 199, 224* 

Dingle, 319, 321. 

Discoveries, 4, 177. 

Dispensations, 18, 36, 38, 105, toy, 114. 

Divorce, the, 105 ; political excuses, loj ; conscientious grounds, 108 ; ituMlidity of 
dispensation, loB; passion the motive, 109, Si'hnnes if) nhinin: (:), 109; 
(ii) Knight, 1.11 ; (sii) Commission, no, 112; (iv) rc-mairiagc plan, 114; 
Legatine Court, 115, 120; later history, 130; pronounced by Crannier, 131. 

Doewra, 398. 

Dorset. See Grey, Henry, and Grey, Thomas, 

Douay, 297, 318. 

Doughty, Thomas, 349. 

Douglas, Gawain, 182. 

Douglas, House of. See Angus and Morton. 

Drake : Voyages with Hawkins, 346, 347 ; preparatory voyages, 3 17 ; Darien expecli- 
tion, 347, 348; circumnavigation, 301, 314, 319, 348-350; Cartagena expedi- 
334, 35'-^; CacliK expedition, 356, 357; Armada (see Armada); naval 
policy, 371, 375; Lisbon expedition, 373-373; retirement, 375, 376; last 
voyage and death, 383, 3S4; misc., 5. 

Drama, 403, 407 ff. 

Dreux. See Battles. 

Drury, 295, 314, 320. 

Dublin, 173. 

Dudley — 

Edmund, 50, 6r. 

Guildford, 214, 21S, 225. 

John (Lord Lisle, Earl of Warwick, Duke of Northumberland), 1K7, 2fx:>; ascen- 
dancy, 203 ; foreign affairs, 205 ; religious attitude?, 205, 208 ; Mary's Mass, 
206; destroys Somerset, 209 ; rejects Protestant alliance, aexj; finance, 213 ; 
schemes for succession, 213; unpopularity, 214; failure of plot, 2x8, 219, 
220; character, 205, 20S. 

Robert, Earl of Leicester, 257 ; Amy Robsart, 257 ; Spanish intrigues, 257 ; 
offered to Mary, 264, 267; in Netherlands, 333-335; at Tilbury, 302; death, 
370 ; character, 371. 

Dunbar, William, 57. 

Dunkirk, 366. 

Duties, 52. 

East India Company, 4, 421, 423. 

Ecclesiastical Courts. See Courts. 

Ecclesiastical Polity, the, 402, 405, 417. 

Economic conditions. See Agriculture, Commerce, Coinage, Labour, Land, Pas- 
ture, Wages. 

Economic Principles, 50, 180- 

Edinburgh, 160, 191, 294, 

Education, 56, 95, 181, 193. 

Educational Establishments, 95, 193. 

Edward IV,, xg. 

Edward VI., 149, 189, 200, 213, 215, 216. See Seymour, Edward (i) ; Dudley, John; 
Cranmer. 

Effingham. See Howard. 

Egmont, 263, 264. 

Egremont, Sir J., 16- 

El Burgo. See Battles. 

Eldorado, 384, 422. 

Elizabeth— y 

( 1 ) Appreciation^ 426* 427* 
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Elizabeth — 

(ii) Career : as princess, 13^, 143, 197, 222, 224, 225, 238; accession and title, 
243 ; strength of position, 244 ; popular loyalty, 244 ; religious attitude and 
settlement, 247, 248 ff., 273 ff., 414 ff. ; intervention in Scotland, 253, 254; 
vacillation, 254, 255, 256 ; Dudley affair, 257 ; [marriage projects, see infra ;] 
Council of Trent, 258; friendly to Mary, 265; forced to Protestantism, 
265 ; treatment of Cond< 5 , 266 ; end of French war, 266 ; supports Murray, 
269 ; Mary in Loch Leven, 272 ; Mary in England, 276 ff. ; Genoese treasure, 
280 ; Northern Rebellion, 281 ; excommunicated, 283 ; French marriage plans, 
2S3, 285; veiled help to Dutch, 287; St. Bartholomew, 292, 293 ; war pre- 
parations, 293; Spanish negotiations, 293; Spanish Treaty, 294; offers 
mediation, 294, 297 ; Netherlands offer sovereignty, 298 ; snubs Orange, 
2Q9 ; gives secret help, 301 ; Drake despatched, 301 ; pressure on Orange, 
302; Irish troubles, 304-314 ; Alen9on marriage scheme, 315-317, etc. (see 
Alen^on and Marriage, infra) ; Throgmorton plot, 330 ; relations with 
Navarre, 333; joins war in Netherlands, 333; intrigues with Parma, 334; 
Babington plot, 335-338; doom of Mary, 338; subsequent conduct, 354; 
action in Netherlands, 357 ; Drake’s Cadiz expedition, 357 ; intrigues with 
Parma, 358 ; Armada, 362 ; Lisbon expedition, 373 ; Cadiz expedition (ii), 
384 ; Island Voyage, 386 ; Essex affair, 393-398:; death, 401, 

ifix) > Character and Methods, 245, 256, 290, 292, 298, 315, 354, 355, 357, 358, 
423, 426, 427. 

(iv) Marriage schemes: Savoy, 238; Philip II., 246; Arran, 252, 253, 258; 
Archduke Charles, 253, 275; Dudley, 257; Charles IX., 268; Henry of 
Anjou, 283, 2S5 ; Alen^on, 285, 287, 315-317, 325 “ 327 ‘ 

(v) Mary Stewart, 265, 268, 272, 276 ff., 286, 328, 337, 338. 

(vi) Ministers and Queen, 245, 254, 290,302, 317, 334, 354, 358, 370, 373, 376, 423. 

(vii) Parliament and Queen, 275, 285, 423, 424. 

(viii) Policy : Ecclesiastical, 247 ff., 273 ff., 414 ff. ; Financial, 245, 248, 419; 
Irish,: 304-314, 320, 385, 392,399; Peace, 280, 292, 298, 375; Scottish, 251- 
256, 267-272, 277, 294, 295, 322, 327, 354. 

Elizabeth of Portugal. See Isabella. 

Elizabeth of Valois, 379. 

Elizabeth of York, 9, 10, 38, 40. 

Empson, 50, 61. 

Enclosures Bill, ig6. 

Encomium Moriae, See Praise of Folly, 

Episcopal system, 4 15. 

Erasmus, 3, 56, 88, 91-93, 96, 192. 

Erudition of a Christian Man. See King^s Book, 

Escobeda, 300. 

Espes. See 0 e Espes. 

Essex (i). See Cromwell, Thomas. 

Essex (ii), Walter Devereux, Earl of, 313. 

Essex (iii), Robert Devereux, Earl of, 374, 376, 379, 381, 384, 385, 386; in Ireland, 
39«> 393 ; in disgrace, 394, 395, 396 ; rising and end, 397, 398, 

Etaples. See Treaties* 

Eucharist, 145, 211. 

Euphues, 404. 

Executors, the, 187. 

Exeter, city of, 30, 31, 199. 

Exeter, Marquess of, 150. , ^ 

Exploration: Under Henry VIL, 53; under Henry VIII., 177 ; under Edward and 
Mary, 216, 341 ; under Elizabeth, 344-353. 4^2. 

Fabrib Qubbne, 407. 

Fasting, 194, 196, 341. 

Faustiis. See Marlowe, 

Fayal, 387, 
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Fenton, 351. 

Fertiinanci of Afai^,^on, i.j, 27, 37, 42. 62, 72. 

Ferdinand of Aufitria, ^07. 

F't:rrai', 334. 

Ferrex and i'arrex. Set* tiarh ulm , 

Field of the Cloth of (i old. See Cloth of (iold, FsrkI of the. 

Fines, 47, 49. 

F'IkIi, Simon, 94. 

Fislier, Bi!i.ho|9 93, 96, 110, 115, 123, 124, 126, 13a, 144, 133, 137, 13S, 

FiSiheries, ic).|, 3,41. 

Fitch, 422. 

Fitzgerald, liouKe of. Sec Dcsmoitd and Kildare. 

Fitzmaarice, 311, 312, 314, 319, 320. 

Fitzwilliam, 313, 3S3, 3S5. 

Fleet, the-- 

Exploits of, 63. 254. 

Naval Armament and Construction, 341, 342, jtw, 361, 

Naval Policy, 372, 375. 

Naval Progress, 148, X76, 342. 

Naval Strategy, 36t>, 363. 

Naval Tactics, 1:76, 361, 364, 366. 

Navy, Royal, tin, 176, 341, 34a, 

Seamanship, 5, 14S. 

Shipping, 5X, 176. 

Flemings, 16, 24, 51, 

Fletcher, 410. 

Flodden, campaign and battle. See Battles. 

Florence, 13. 

Florida, 346. 

Flushirtg, 333. 

Ford, 410. 

Forfeitures, 49. 

Fothertngay, 336, 

Pox, bi.shop of Winchester, xi, 35, 48, 55, 63, 9a, 95, 96. 

Foxe (Xlartyrologist), 403, 

Foxe (Almoner), 1x2, X21. 

France'— 

(i) Irrternal affairs, 14, 260-262, 288, 291, 299, 332, 37X, 379, 380. 

(ii) English relations under Henry VIL, 14, 17, 36 ; Henry VHL, 61, 70, 71 ff., 
79,80 E, 84, 99, X02, 115, 156, 159; Edward VI., x8H, 2«», 203, 204; Mary, 
221, 24X ; Elizabeth, 250, 267, 285, 293, 299, 526, 33X'3i3t 379. 

liij Imperial relations, 75, 84, 151. 

Iv) Italian relations, 36, 70. 

jv) Scottish relations, 34, 75, 159, X89, X9X, 195, 251, 256, 328. 

(vi) Spanish relations, 38, 70, 285. 

Francis I., 69, 72-75, S2, 84, 99, 102, xx6, 124, X29, 130, 136, 139, X5X, 156, 164, 188. 
Francis IL, 253, 256, 258. 

Frankfort. See Treaties. 

Frederick, Emperor, X3, 24, 

Frederick of Saxony. See Saxony, P'rederick of. 

Frith, 144, 418. 

Frobisher, 5, 351, 364, 365, 377, 379, 380. 
ox, xio. 

Gammer Gurto/Zs Needle, 408, 

Gardiner, Steven- 
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AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Lee (Gerald Stanley). INSPIRED MIL- 
LIONAIRES, Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
CROWDS : A Study op the Genius of 
Democracy, and of the Fears, Desires, 
and Expectations of the People. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 


Lock (Walter), ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. IS. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lodge (Sir Oliyer). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE : 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Study 
OP THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our Undei?- 

.STANDING OF CHRISTIANITY. Ninth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 5s. net. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. xs. net. 



Methuen and Company Limited 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Srunv ik 
Unrecognised Human Facui.tv. Fifth 
Ediiion^ H'idg Cr. 8“w. 51'. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Ediixon. 

Cr, 3.r, 6 d, mt, 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cn 

(Earl), CAPTURE AT SEA. 
Cr, 1 as. 6<‘/. nd. 


Lorlmer (Qiopla Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty^ 
fmrik Edition: Cr. Spo. 3s. 6d. 

A iso Fcap. Zpff. IS. net. 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Ilhmtatcd, 
S^cofui Edittan. Cr, Spo. 6s, Also Cr, 
Zvo. as nsi. 


Ltica* (E. Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Dewy 
8w. 7^. 6d. mt. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. IHiis- 
tmted. Fouriunih Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. Ulus- 
trated, Fijtcmth Edition^ Revised. Cr. 
8rw. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustr.'ited. 
Tenth Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s. A iso Fcap. 
Zvo. ss. 

A wanderer in FLORENCE. Ulus- 
trattd. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 ?al 6s. 
THE OPEN ROAD : A Litti.e Book for 
Wayfarers. Tweniyfrst Edition. Fcap, 
8w. BS. India Paper^ 7s. 6d. 

Also filust rated. Cr. do. 15s. net. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN ; A Littlk Book 
FOR THE Ukrank. Seventh Edition. Reap. 
Sz'o. BS. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE- Seventh 
Edition, Fcap 8r;o. jx. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. SUik 
Edition. Fcap. Sm. ss. 

THE GENTLEST ART: A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. 
Seventh Edition, heap. 8vo. ss. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 
F'cap. 8w. $s. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine 
Portrait Gali.ery. Sixth Edition, Fcap. 
Zm. ss. 

GOOD COMPANY : A Raj.i.v of Men. 

Second Edition. P'cap. Zvo. 54*. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 
Ediiim. Fcap. Zm. st. 

OWD lamps for new. Fourth Edition. 

^LOITERER’S HARVEST. Fcap. 8m 

LISTENER’S I rfURE : An OBtiour; Narha. 

TiON. Finik Edition. Fcap, Zvo. gj. 
OVER BEMERTON’S: Ax Easy-Going 
Chronicle. Tenth Edition, Fcap. Zvo. 


MR. INGLESIDK. Tenth Ediiien, Fmp. 

Sr'H. i:.T. 

•LONDON LAVENDER. Fap.Zro. $s. 
THE BRITISH .SCHOOL : A,-: Anf.-umtai. 
Guide to the Bkitish Paj?. jt;.-?; an'j> 
Paintings in the Xati';)Nal OAci.r.RV. 
P'cap. Em as, 6d. net. 

HARVEST HOME. ICap.tvo, ts. nd. 

A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. 7hirJ 
Edition, Fcap. txo, is. net. 

Sec also Lamb (Cluirlc;.). 

Lydakiter (R.). THE OX AND ri'.s 
KINDRED. Ilhtsirated, Cr. Zrv. tw. 

Lydekker (R.) and Other*. REPTILF.,s, 
AMPHIBIA. FLSHKS, AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cunmno 
HAM. Illustrated, /Vwi' Srve x:d. (m/. nd, 

Macatilay (Lord). ('RITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL K.SSAY.S. Kditcl Py F, 
C. ^lONTAGt'i::. Three i’oluntes. Cr. 3rv. 
iS.r. 

McCabe (Joieph). TH K EMPR ESSES OF 
ROME. Illustrated. Demy 8?**’. its, td. 

net. 

THE EMPRE.SSES OF CONST.^N'I'I. 
NOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Zro. tns, bd. 

net. 


MacCarthy {0e«rao!id) anr? Ru**«n 
(Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSF.I.L: A 
Mkmoir. HUjsttaied. Fourth Editiim. 
Demy Zvo. lox. 6</. mi, 

McDotigall (WmUm). AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL P.SVCHOLOGY 
.Seventh F.dition, Cr, tvo, $s. net. 

BODY AND MIND: A ItisT«i»v anh a 
Dkffsck Of Akimisw. Second Pidtivm, 
Demy 8m lojt. 6d. net. 


entncK (Maurice), THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fai«y Pi. ay ix Sik Arts. 
Translated by At.KXAxrirtt TEiXEitA w: 
Mattos. P'cap.Zvo. Dfchie Edges. 
net. A iso Fcap. Utvn t$. net. An EMittmii* 
illuttrated in colour by F. Cavi.kv Robin- 
son, IS also published, O. 4/<9', ais, nd. 
Of the .nbovc Iwk Thirty-tbrr# EdiiiorK iu 
all have l>c«n issued. 


MARY MAGDALENE; A Play in Thwf 
Acts, Translated by At.«XAKP*:« I'iixiiBA 
DZ Mattos. Third Editwn. Fmp, $JV. 
Dickie Pid^fft, 31. id- nft. AkoTs.ap. if.Tv». 

xs. net. 

•OUR ETERNITY. Trauskted by At.KX- 
ANDKR TeISEIKA HE MATtW*i. twap. BiO. 

t 


•Maeterlinck (Ime. M.) (dmfi 
Leblanc)* THE CHILDREN’S BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated by 
Tsixeira I>K MATTofi, Illustralcd. Fcap. 

Zpo. ts. nd 



General Literature 


Hahatry (J. P.). A ftlS'l'ORY OF EGYPT 

UNDER Tlil*: PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
IlUsstratcd. O'. 8w(?. 6^. 

Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
KfljyaiZw, js.Cvi, 

Marett (R. R.)* THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Ne7tt and Rerused Editiofi. 
Cr. Bvfl. s.r. nef. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLD 
DAY. IlIuMrated. Demy Bve. js. 6 d. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
Illustrated. Demy Z7.10. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Marriott (J, A. R.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO. With Maps. Demy 8w. 
lojr. net, 

Masefield (John). SICA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. inu.strated. Cr. Bw. 
3^. 6</. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Selected and 
Etlitcd. Second Edition. Cr. Zzfo. y;. 6 d. 
net. 

Maiterraan (C. P. G.). TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Secofid 
Bdition. Cr. 8v'^. 6^. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Eourtk Edition. Cr, Bzjo, 6 s. A iso Fcap. 
8?w. %s net. 

Aiso E'eap. 8w. i.t. net. 

Mayne (Ethel Colburn). BYRON. Illus- 
trated. 7 wo Foiumes. Dewy Bvo. 21s. net. 


Medley ( 0 . J.). ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
Ti 0 N AL H I S'l’O R Y. Cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Methuen (A- M.S.). ENGLAND’S RUIN; 
Dihcusski) in Fo(?ktken Letters to a 
Protkctioni.st, Ninth Edition. Cr. %vo. 
yl. net. 

Miles (Eustace). LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
OK, The Theory of Reincarnation. 
Cr. Zpo. as. 6d. net. 


THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How TO Acquire it. E'ourih Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 3^. net. 


Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. IlUistrated, New Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Mitchell (P.Chalmers). THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. IS, net. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. niuMrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zejo. 6s. 

MARIA THERESA. Illustrated. Demy 
8«»(?. xof. (ni. net. 


9 

Money (L. G. Cbiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. New and Revised Issue. 
Cr. Zvo. IS. net. 

MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 1910, 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. y. net. 
THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers on 

SUHJECTS WHICH ARE, OR OUGHT TO BE, 

UNDER Discussion. Demy Zvo. y. net. 

Montague (C. E.). DRAMATIC VALUES, 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5^. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 7s, 6d. net. 

Morgan (G. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
5s. net. 


Neyill (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 

TIMES. Edited by her Son. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8e'^. 15J. net. 

O’Donnell (Elliot). WERWOLVES. Cr. 
Zvo. sj. net. 


Oman (C. W. C.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos, 6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Oxford (M. N.). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. net. 

Pahes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
Nankivell. Cr. Zvo. ss. net. 

Parker (Eric). A BOOK OF THE 
200 . Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Pears (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition Demy Zvo. 
I2S. 6rf. net. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Six Volumes, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. each. 

VoL. I. From the 1st to the XVIth 
Dynasty- Seventh Edition. 

VoL. 11 . The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fifth Edition. 

V01-. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
VoL. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P, Mahaffy. 

VoL V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 
Milne. 

VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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iEIJOIDK AND CONSCIEN'CK IN 
ancient EGYPT. Iliu.stratcd. CV.Em. 

SYRIA AND B:GVPT, FROM THE TELI. 
EL AMARNA LI-mi^RS. C>. Ew. 
aj. &d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Trana.itctl from the 
Papyri. Firnt Scric;?, ivth to xnth Dyn.isty, 
lUujJirated. Second Ediiwn. Cr, 8r’t?. 
3 ^. &d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Tran<.!atcd from the 
Papyri. Second Scries, xvjiuh to xtxth 
Dynasty. lUustratcd. Second /iddion. 
Cr. Bvo. 3S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illas- 
trated. Cr. Bw y. 6d. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUAR'FOS. A Study in 
the Piibiiography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. niustratcd, £xjs.nei. 

Porter (a. R.)» THE PROGRESS OK 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
hy F. W. Hirst. Demy 8w. £i xs. nef. 

Powers. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF j 
an ORATOR. C>. 8w. 6s. ! 

Price (L. L.). A .SHORT HISTORY OF ; 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IS ENGLAND ! 
FROM ADAM .SMITH TO ARNOLD | 
TOYNBEE. Sevens A MdiH&n. Cr. Zvo. 
as, 6d’. 

Pycraft(W.P.). A HISTORY OF BIRD.S. 
Illustrated. Demy Sf/n. ros. A/, net, 

Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COrX.S AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM, illustrated. 
Third Ediiwn. Cr. Btm. 6s. 

nai&n (C. Tait). THE FKE.SHWATER 
FISHES OK THE BRITISH 1 SLE.S. 
Iliustnitcd. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

RetdCArchdall). THE I.AWS OF HERE. 
DIXY. Seeo^ Ddit/m, Demy Biuy. 
£1 IS, net, 

Robertson (C. Grant). SEI.KCT ST.VD 
UTES, CASE.S, AND_ DOCU.MKNT.S, 
1660-1833. Second t Revised and Enlai 
Edition. Demy 8to. lav. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND 
IANS. Illufitratet 
8w. sect. 6d, net. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK PURKiTDRK. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Sev, 
SOS. 6d net. 


*Rone (Richard). THE FIRE OF I.OVK 
ami THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited iiy i’3;A%‘;.£s .M. CnMn:!?. O'. o;:v. 

3J. 6 d. net. 

Ryan (P. F. W.). .STUART LIFf*: AND 
MANNERS: A iH.T:.HV. IIIu:.. 

U'meti. Dewy Bcj. ms. O/. fict. 

•Ryley (A. Beresford). flLD PASl'K. 

Illustrated. Rtjvaiil '-j net. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
KLOWI'.RS t)F -i’HE Gf.OFlDUs 
.MESSER,.. AND OF JilS FIMARS. 
Done into EnvtU'.h, with Nfitc. I’y 
HKVwoon. Illustrated. /.'V/syK:";’, ss. nef. 

*SakU (H. _H, Mnnro). REGINALD. 

Third Edition. Ecap, ho. 'is. Id. stet. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. EmE Zro. 


San deman (G. A. C.). 

Illaslraicd. Demy %t'o. hd. net. 

ScWdrowltz (Philip). RUBBER. lUas. 
trated. Demy Bra. xas, (d. net. 

Schloesier (H. H.). TRADE U 
Cr. 8ro. as. id. 

Selona TOMMY SM 

ANIMALS. ;Ufd. Itvei/tk Edi- 

tion. Eatp. r.t-'ff, IS, fd. 

TOMMY .SMITH'.S OTHER ANIMAI.S. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Et.'ap, 

as. 6d. 

JACK’S INSECTS. Illusirated. Cr.Zm 6s. 

Sbakeapeare (William). 

I'HK KtiUR FCJl.It.i.S, 1630, t 


THE POEMS OK WILLIAM SHAKE- 
HPEAREE \Vith an Itjffriilucii.::»n and Nwte*. 
l»y Gkuk».,k WvNnHAM. Demy Boo. Eneh- 
ram^ tos. 6d. 

(Stanley). WILIJAM OF GER- 
MANY, Demy Sru i.d, mi, 

I Shelley (Percy Bysihe). POhAlS. WiH 

an Iiitrtxhicttun hy A. Ct.tM 

notes by C. I>. LovitscK. Ttoo Eoiunm. 

Demy Bvo. £tu.mt. 

the of 

d by EdwiH €!At}KAtl. 
my itru £\ ts, net. 

Smith (G. F. , . GInM-STONI-g 

AND THEIR NCTI VE CHARAC*. 

TERS. liltii^t Seeond Editiim. Ce, 

Bvo. 6s. net. 
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Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr, 8w. 6^. 

THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

‘Stancllffe.* GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 
Fifth Ediium. Fcap. Zvo. li'. net. 

BtflYenson (R. U), THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sidnky Coi.vin. A New and Fn- 
larfed Kdition in four volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. Each 5s. Leather, 
each SJ'. net. 

Storr (Vernon P.). DEVET.OPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr.Zvo. $s. 
net. 


Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Ofigood). 
JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustrated. 
Cr. i,io. ft i^. net. 

Thlbaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortescue. Illustrated. 
Demy 8m los. 6d. net. 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m 5s. net. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Meynell. With a Portrait in Photogravure 
Twentieth Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 5s. net. 


Streatfcild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. IIlu.strated. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d. net. 

Surtees (R. B.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8m Gilt top. sr, 6d. 
net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Tweniteih Edi^ 
tion. Medium itmo. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6f. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE 
Medium x6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8m Gilt top. ^s. 6d. 
net. 

ASK MAMMA; or, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8m Gilt top. ^s. 6d, net. 

JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustr.<ited. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
%m. Gilt top. IS. 6d. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. %vo. Gilt top. ^s. 6d. 
net. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE ; or, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. Fcap. 8m 
Gilt top. 3r. 6d. net. 

’•Buso (Henry). THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himski.f. 
I'ranslatcd ^ T. F. Knox, With an Intro- 
duction by Dean Ingk. Cr. 8m 3,?. 6d. 


Toynbee (Pa^et). DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Life and Works. With 16 ^Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 5J. net. 

Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fifth Edition. Demy 8m X2S. 6d, net. 

Trlggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING: 
Past, Present, and Possible. Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal Bvo. 
15s. net. 

Turner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Demy 8m 
I2J. 6d. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. xss. net. 


fiwanton (E- W-). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8m 
6.r. net. 


BRITISH PLANT • GALLS. 
7 x. 6d. net* 


Cr. 


Byrnes a* E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


Tabor (Margaret B.). THE SAINTS IN 
art. With their Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranged. Illustrated, 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8m 3 -f- net. 



xtwr. 6d. net* 


Urwick (E. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. 8m 6s. 


Vardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8m 2s. 6d. 

net. 


Fernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. _Dr. Moore. 
ITtim Valizmes. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 


iSr. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE- With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 155. net. 
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READINGS OK THE PARADISO OK 
DANTK. With an Introduoiion hy thr 

RisHOi' OK RiPuM. ’I'lm AmW 

Kdiium. Ck &Hh i^s. net. 

YlckWB (Kennoth H.). ENGLAND IK 
THE f,ATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
JMaps. Demy %vo. lav. &/. net. 

Waae CG. W. and H.). RAMBLES !N 
SOMERSET, illustraicd. Cr.hve?. hs. 

Waddoll (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
.MYSTERIE.S. With a Rccurd of the Ex- 
pedition of io>::;oi"i(p4. HUt-strated. Third 
<ind Cheaper Eiitimu Medium Sr-o. 7.t. id. 


(Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DKAM.AS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own cxpluna- 
lions. By Alice Leighton Cixathku 
and Basil Ckumi*. Tcap. 8:v. ar. td. each. 
The Ring op the NmELUxcL 
dition. 

Lohengrin am) Pailsipai.. 

Second Rditum^ rewritten and eniar^ed. 
Tristan anu Isolde. 

TannhXuseii and the Mastkksingeds 
OF KUHEMnUEG. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPI.K-HKARTIiD. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott Zv0. as. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Idttle Homilies to 
W'omen in Country Places. Small / 'ett Sevl 
a-r. net. 

CCBIPANIONS OF 'rHK WAV. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Rc;»,i- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Ehzaiie i h 
WATEKHO ur.K, Large Cr.tvo. $s,net. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARV. Small 
Pott 8f/o. is. net. 

VERSES. A New Edition. Ecap. Zvo. a.T, 


Waters (W.Q.). ITALIAN SCULPTOR.S. 

Illustrated. O’. Spo. yr. 6*/. net. 


Weils (J.). OKFO'RD AND OXFC 
LIFE. Third Tddhn. Cr.ivo. 

A .SliORT HISTDRV DF Kt^MlC T:v^ 

iuiiiiOfi, M'ith 3 iMaps. O’. 3:,'. 

Whitten (Wilfred). A London i 
I.ONDON. lihistrated. Second SaH. 


Wilde (Oscar). TH E WOR KS OF O.SCA R 
WILDE. Tmelve Volumes. Reap. Zvo. 

$s. net each ivlume. 

j. Lokj» Atrs'iii'K .S.xvit.r.'s CHifitJi am* 

THB PoL’TnAiT oi- Mr:. W. H. It. 'ritr: 
DcCHE-SS iW PaLL’A. hi. .P(>L,?.L'‘. IV. 

LaJJV WlNI:jLL’?.:!-:ivT.‘H Fa.N'. V. A WnMAN 
OF No iMroKTANri:'.. VI. An Iju'.ai. Ht'p- 
liAKD. vn. The IriFrti'T**MT:i’ of j'.itng 
Eaunkht, VIII. A HPitrst; of I'cMr- 
r.HASATKis, rx, iNTtL'itJor;;,. x, Di* I’l'Pi* 

FU.NTHS ANI> PniSON LliTTFL’S, XI. IV'-’-AV-.. 
xti. S.Af.oMh, A Fti'H'FrvriNp Tfagffp,", 
and X-A Sahti'H CouKTiSMiiv. 

Williams (H, Noel). A ROHE 0 F .SAVOV : 
Mauik Aiif;5..Ai25 K hf SavpiV, Dt.frttr.p -f lp; 
BoUKGOr.NE, MflTHF.i; op L'UJI!, XV. IIIjI;,. 
Ira ted. Second Edition, Demy '6to. i:;, . 

THE FA.SCINATING DUC DE RICHE 
LIEU: Louts FuanivH!:. Afmand t.i 
Plkssis (1656-1 7SS). Demy iko. 

jw. net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVEXTUISlF. : M 

CAKfJt.lNK, DUtJtl'.f'-P fip BlJ'tiV Cl75iv* 
i37i»)- illustrated. Demv Ir.'K try, net, 
'FHE LOVE AFFAIR.S OF' THE 
t^ONDIvS (sr 5o~r;4a). Illur.tratrd. Denn> 
8 “ 

■WilsoiO Ernest H.). A KATIIF<ALLST I X 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. /Vmj 


Wood (Sir Eyelyn), FROM MIDSHH* 
MAN TO Fn':LD.MAR.SHAr,. 11!,,% 
tnueti. Ei/th Edition, Demy 71; id, 

net. 

A ho E'eap. Brd. i.f. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSIAN ,(i^5s7- 
S^g). lilufttruied. AV(T>«4/ Ediium, Cr. flx'ip 


Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. IHustrated. 

Edition. Cr. Zpo. icm’. (:d. net. 

B* L. S. Cr*. Sro Be, 

Wedmore (Sir Frederick). MEMORIES. 

Second luiiihm. Demy tno. ys. 6d. net. 

Wei^all (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: Fuom Anyno*; to the Sudan 
Fkohtjkr. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
C 


Wood (W. BIrkbeck) and Edmonds (CoL 
i, E-). .A HI.'^TCtRV OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE r. KITED ST 
Wit! y 

.KKiuw. With 34 Majo ami Plari-.. 
7'hird Edition. Demy 8w. fvf. Of. net, 

Woriiswortii (W.), .POEMS. With an 
Introduction and !SoiKh l.»y Now it, t. 
Smitji. Three !\d$t me. IdmyHzhh jr-.. 


Yeats (W. B.). A BOOR (,.iF 
VERSE- Third Edition. Cr.%00. 
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Part II.— A Selection of Series 


Ancient Cities 

Gcncml Editor, Sir B. C. A. WINDLE 
6'’/*. Sw. 4 s. 6d. net each volume 
With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 


PiiusroL. Alfjed H.-ivvcy, 
CAN'rEiaiUuv. j. C. Cox. 
CiniS'i liJL Sir IJ. C, A. Wiiidle. 
I iJuitjJN. B. A. 0. Fhi'pairick. 


Edinburgh. M. G. Williamson. 

Lincoln. E. Manscl Sympson. 
SiiHEWSiJURV. T. Auden. 

Wells and Glastonbury. T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Demy %vo. Ts. 6d, net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 


"ANaKNT Palni’KI) Glass in England. 
Philip NcLnn. 

.‘\k(TW{Oi.ogy and False Antiquitiu.s. 
R. Mumu. 

ih'Lt.;; OF I'Ingland,^ '.riiE. Canon J. J. 
Raven. Scami Juiiiim, 

Pi!A*;ses of England, The. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Third Edition. 

Clltu: .Aur in Pagan and Christian 
'I'lMiiS. J. Roiuiliy Allen. Second Edition, 

Cas'I'liw and Wallkd Towns of England, 
Tuk. a. Harvey. 

Cm rchwardkn’s Accounts from the 
F otJNTKJLX i'H CeNTURV TO THE ClO.SE OF 
the Hfvknteknth Century. 

Domesday Inquest, The. Adolphus Ballard. 

English Church Fuhnjtuki-l J. C. Cox 
ami A. Harvey, Second Edition, 


English Co.stume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch, 

English Monastic Life. Abbot Gasquet. 
Fourth Edition. 

English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 

Folk-Lore as an PIistorical Science. 
Sir G, L. Gomme. 

Gilds and Companies of London, The. 
George Unwin. 

* Hermits and Anchorites of England, 
The. Rolha Mary Clay, 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

MEDiAtvAL Hospitals of England, The. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old English Instruments or Music. 
F- W. Galpin. Second Edition. 
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Tiio Antiquary’s —continued 

Qi.!) K.'iuLiSH J.UHCS Hutt. 

0!.5> SKUVicr. r.'':iK- (ji* the Iunumti 
CH i'HrH. ■.ACH'iLh, aial 

Henry Littlehu!*.: W 

FaJUSH LltT'l MhEHT.VAH l%.‘;rH,.4NL}. 

Abljot GasquiiU Third F.Jiiion, 

AiasH Kl uf Thia 

j. C. Cox. 


Rf.mains or tuk Fue-u!- s > Aor ik 
1 't;o;-AHO. Sir F, C. A. W;;; .‘('..'mi 

Ediihm, 

Roman' E:;a :t Jh L \V.:id. 

KoMAr;t;*'R!..T i :■ fi i’vH.r -: a ,r> I',A:r(H- 
Wfii.uS. J, W.(;A. 

Kovae. Tht. J. t'. 

Cox. 

Shj:!.*-.'FS of BhisJ;:.!! j, C. Wal!. 


The Arden Shakespeare, 

Demy Stw, zs. 6 c/, net auh tv/ume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays ; each edited uilh a full Intrf duciion 
Textual Ni>tes, and a Comuientary at the foul of l!u* [Kitp* 


Aja.’s Wki.1. Tii.vt Kk»s Wki.i.. 

Antony and Ci.noi'ATHA. 

As You Likk It, 

CVMBKWNl;. 

CoMKIiV OF EkKOICS, 'fltK 
Hamlet. Third Edithm, 

Julius Caesai:. 

•Kl\g Henkv IV. Ft. i. 

King IIenky v. 

King Hknkv vi. Ft. i, 

King Hk.nky vi. Pi, ii, 

j Klng He.n’kv VI. Pr. ni. 

Ki.ng Leak, 

King Ricii.\rij n. 

Ki.ng Richakd in. 

Life ano Death of King John, The. 
Luve'.s Labour’s Lost. Sumd EtUiiviu 


j Macbeth. 

I Measure nm MEAiiUEF. 

! Mekcka.nt or Venut-, ‘ fiJE. iiHien 

I Meuky Wives of The. 

j Midsummek Nioiu';-. Dheam, A, 

i Othello. 

! 

i Pkkiclks, 

I Romeo aho Juliet. 

\ Taming of the Siiiunv, ’i uK. 

; 'Femfest, The. 

; Temon of Athens, 

I Titus Anhkonicus. 
i Troilus ano Ckesmua. 

Two Gentlemen of Vehona, The. 
Twelfth Kinm-. 

Venus anu .Vo hms. 
i Wj.ntkh's Talk, I'he. 


Classics of Art 

Edited by Dit. J. U. W. LAING 

PVzik niimvrom IHustratiom, IViJe Riya! tm 

Art OF THE Chkens, Till-:. IL ]!. Witters. " Donatello. M.hh! CrttUwdl ip, w/. 
i2.r. 6t/. net. ^ Florkn-mne of the 

Art OK THE Romans, The. H. B. WMtm. ' sanke. Withdin THmlatei % 

- , .j, ’ 5 Jcsbic Il.tynex. iv,,. td, net, 

_ ^ ’ 5 (.h'.oKGH Roainev. Ariiiut Ik ClajiiiKJd.iii». 

Charlhn. I'L R. a. Furst. i^if. Od. net. ; 12s. &/. net. 
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Classics of continued 

( Jiina AM'Aio, ( Jerald S. Davies. Second 
{■Aiiiion, lox. (id. net. 

I .awkhncf.. Sir Waller Armstrong. £>iis, net. 

M iCHKLASiifj.o. Gerald S. Davies, izs. (ui, 
net. 

Kai’Hael. a. F. Oppd. i2.)i, 6ii. Tiet. 

Remukandt's Etchincs. a. M. Hind. 
Two Volumes, ais.net. 


Rubens. Edward Dillon. 25J. net. 

Tintoretto. Evelyn March Phillipps. 15.?. 

wt . 

Titian. Charles Ricketts. 15.?. fiet. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 
Finberg. Second Edition, xts. 6d. net. 

Vela2Quez. a. de Beruete. los. 6d. net. 


The ‘Complete* Series. 

lllmtraUd. Demy %m 


Thk Complete Association Footballer. 
B. S. I’lvcrs and C. E. Hiighes-Davies. 
5J. net. 

Thk Complete Athletic Trainer. S. A. 
Musaabini. 5.?. net. 

The Complete Billiard Playk.r. Charles 
Roberts, lav, td. net, 

I’hk Complete Ko.’ceii. J. G. Bohun Lynch. 
Sf. nei. 

The Complete Cook. Lilian Whitling. 
7>r, &/. mt. 

The Complete Cricketer. Albert E, 
Knight. 7s.6d.net. Secomi Edition. 

Thk Complete Foxhuntek. Charles Rich* 
ardson. xas. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon, 
lox 6tL net. Thinieenih Edition. 

'fHE CoMPLE'j'K HocivEY-Plavhk. Eustacc 
E. White. 5;?. net. Second Ediitofi. 

The Complete Horslman. W. Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition, los, 6d. net. 


The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. 
A. Wallis Myers. lof. 6d. net. Third 
Edition^ Revised. 

The Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 

12^. 6d. net. New Edition {Seventh). 

The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 
Abraham. 15J. net. Second Edition, 

The Complete Oarsman. R. C. Lehmann, 
loy. 6d. net. 

The Complete Photographer. R. Child 
Bayley. lo^. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
■ New Zealand System. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead, ioj'. 6d. net. Secotid Edition. 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell. iss. 6d. net. Third Edition. 

The Complete Swimmer, F. Sachs. 7s , 6 d . 
net. 

The Comi’lete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall- 
Sinith and E. du Eoulay. Second Edition, 
Revised, iss. net. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


IPTt/i numerous Illustrations. 

English Fukkiturk. F. S. Robinson. 
JvNGLLSii Coloured Books, Martin Hardie. 
Etchings, Sir F. Wedinorc Second Edition. 

European Enamels. Henry H. Cunyng- 
hamt. 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silvkr.smitiis' Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 
iLi.UMiNATKD MANUSCRIPTS. J. A. Herbert. 
Secoi^td Edition, 


net each volume 

Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Maskell. Second 
Edition. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 2 ^s. 
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Handbooks of English Church History 


Edited by j. IL UURN. C> 

Ti! 1! Koi'NitATioM;; of tji:; K.'-A.Lisu C:.(t:;cn. 

J. H. 

Tmk Saxon Cmuk-cj! a*'.'e» thk XoiEMAX 

CfiKQFHST. C. T. Crutt'.vell. 

ThK Miail.FA'AI. CUUKCU and TIIH Pafaly. 
A. C. Jeriniii^fi, 


tvn 8z'<?. 2s, 6d. nci (lU-h vo'u'ne 
I Thf Rein'idmaijon I'Fi.Enn. Gtc. 

I ThK StF'.Ta.DB Wint 1’4. JiltUA; 

j KlasLiiJtl. 

I Tin: GiiiD.'OJt OK K'ndanlj in thf Kinu- 

i TliEN fH Cufiicuy. AUuiil risiliuut;r. 


Handbooks of Theology 


Tin; 1 CTUINK of thf Exahmatuks'. R. E. 
Ottley. fi/ih Ediikm, Ecviscd. Dany 

t'Af. GV. 

A Histokvof Eaudv Chrihiian Doctrink. 

J. F. Bctsume-Baker. XV/w.f v:v. los. (at 
An iNTRCjDUCnoN to TIJE Hlftl'OKV tty 
REt.iiiiuN. F. H, Jcvons, /'>///; Hditim, 
Dotty 8iv. iQ5. ki. 


An iNm'IAXTiiJN TO 'SHfe UF THi: 

Creed;;. A. Burn. /V»mv ■v.t. u-u fj. 
ThK riUEOSOiTlV OF RtFJiTuN t’i Kr.OJ.ANt) 
AND .^’.sr.'UCA. ASfl'rd r.l!’.iF‘,0£«. i,VA. 

J OS. (J. 

The X.KXIX AoiTtrEs of tnk Cort t ti (,ii' 
Enofajh). KiUicd tjy K. S, i.Ci-uu. 
Sa'snth Kdiiion. Demy i„\K i n., hi. 


The ‘Home Life’ Series 

Hhisb'iilthL Demy 6i'. ty los. 6</. nei 

> Home Life in America. Katherine G. :Jome I.sfb in If,Ai.Y. I.iia IhitT Gordon. 

‘ I'hisl'jey. Eecoid Eaiiioi. Soend EtEEdii, 

Ti, IN FKAr.-f r. Miss Bctham* ( Hume Lifk in v. H. K. Daniel, f 

. Kditioi. i .'secy/ui EdDuni, 

I Home Like i.N CiKKMANV. Mrs, A. Sulji'.vick. : Hu.me Life in Kessia. A. S. Raj'ifinjuMn, 

( /'..A'/wff. ? J., 1^ LciT.(«.m 

I Home I/U E in Hoi.eanta i>. S. McIiJrum. | Secotui 
I Secotui Etiiihm. i 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap, Hvo. p. 6 ii. nei each volume 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

Tin-; ANAi.vntN w -niK Hunting Fiei.d. 
K. .S. Suricc-s. 

Thr Tour iik Dif. Hvntax in Hi-;ain:h of 
the iV: tTnv;f,ti:E. William Ca»m‘;e. 

The Touk of Dk. Syntax 
Consolation. Will 

The Tiuki* Touf. of Dk, Syntax j.n Seakch 
A Wife, WUJiani Cniiibe, 

.5 IN Lon I aw. Pivrtc Egan* 

WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Grave: A Poctm RobciT Blair. iationc. of the Booe or joji. fij. 

1 and Eii/jravcU by William Blake, 


The Life ano Death of Jihin Mvtton, 
Esq, Nimrod. Fifth EdUiott. 

The Life of a Sfortsman. Niiiiral. 

Handley Cross. R. S. Siinces, Fourih 
Edition. 

.Mr. Si’onck’s .Storting Touk. K. S, 
Siirtets, SiXimd Edition. 

iKocKs’s Jaunts a-nd Jollities. R. S. 
Surtees, Third Edition. 

VsK Mam.sja. R. S. .Surtees, 
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Leaders of Beli|ion 

Edited l)y II. C. BEIt.CHING. With Poytrttiis 


Cfmun Szv. 2s. 

Cakdinal Newman. R. H. Hutton. 

John Weslev. J. H. Ovorton. 

Bisuoi' Wiihereokci:. (J. W. Daniell. 
Cardinal Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Charles Simeon. H. C. G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second luiliion. 
John Howe. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Kkn. F. A. Clarke. 

Gkokgk Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 
rhini Edition. 

John Keule. Walter Lock. 


ne£ each volume 

Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Olipiiant. Second 
Edition. 

I.ANCELOT Andrewes. R. L, Ottlev. Second 
Edition. 

.'Vugustine of Canterbury. E. L. Cutts. 

William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Fonrih 
Eldition. 

John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

T110MA.S Cranmek. a. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle. 

Bishop Butler. W. A. Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Bmalt Pott 8vo, cloth, 2 s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net each vohme 
The Confessions op St, Augustine. 


Eij^hik Edition. 

The Lmitatio.n op Christ. Sixth Edition. 
The Christian Year. Fifth Edition. 

Lvra Innockntium. Third Edition. 

The Tempi k. Second Edition. 

A Book op Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Lipk. Ffih Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity, 

The Inner Wav. Second Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

The Psalms op David. 

Lyra Apostouca. 

'The Song op Songs. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition. 

A Manual of Consolation from the 
.Saints and Fathers. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat, 


The Devotions of St. Anselm. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse 
Second Edition, 

A Day Book prom the Saints and 
Fathers- 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Guide. Second Edition. 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. 

Preces Privatae. 

Horae Mysticae. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations, 
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Little Books on Art 

liifh many /Hzuiyaiions. Demy i 6 ma. 2 s, 6</. nef eni/i z'o'nme 

l‘>ich vuluivic cori.sists of about 200 and contains from 30 to 40 lUuhtratic 

including a Ftuutisj'ii.ce in Photogravure 


Alukfxht DOrhu. L. J. Allen. 

Arts of Japan, This. K. Dillon. 

Ediiiifn* 

BoOKPLATiiii. E. Almack. 

Botticklu. Mary L. Eonnor. 

BuKNE*jtWKS. F, <ie IJsle. 

Ckllini. IL H. H. Cina. 

Chkistian SvAiwotiSM. Mrs. H, Jen 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenncr. 

Claude. K. Dillon. 

CoNSTAULE. H. W. Tompkins. .9ro?w. 

Corot. A. Pollard and K. Hinpain^l. 

Early English Watek-Colouk. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels. Mr.s. N. Dawson. .SV.con/ /{dt/hm. 
Frederic Leighton, A. Corkian. 

George Romney, G. Past on. 

Greek Art. H. B. Wallers. /v.vrM Hdifian. 


Greil'e .vsd IL- I'CHS'!:. E. F. i''ol!ard. 
Holiski.*.’, Mrs. G, Fortcscuc. 

Ii,i.UM{.\'AtEi) MA.M'-.ciUp'i:',, J- W. Biatjlcy, 
Jeweli.lrv. C. t>.»ve{ip.-)rt. Second H Jit um, 
John Hoppner. II. P. K. .SklfUipa, 

Sir JusHi'A Hlynvu.jp:. J. Shne, Second 

Kdizion, 

.Millet. X. Pcaccuk, SeamJ i 
MiM.ATUJuaa C. D.ivKijjp,;ijt. Sec 1 /ArV/i 
Our Lauv in .Vrt. .Mr.. II. Jcuiun. 
Raj'Hael. a. R. Dryhm 
Rodin. Murii,;! Cii/!kow.,ka. 

Tur.ner. F, TyoTlMJill, 

Vanjjyvk. M. G. Sinallwaoil, 

V’Ki.A/JU-’i-'Z. W. WilUirfoixc and A. R. 
GilhcM. 

Watts. R. E. D, Shelchlcy. SeevnJ Ediiim, 


The Little Galleries 

Demy i6/w- 2 .?. 6*/. net eoeh volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Iliutogravure, together with a sliort outline of 
the life and work of the maiiter to whom the book is ihivoted 

A Little Gallerv of Reynolds. .A Lit ilk Gai.lkkv of 

A Little Gallkkv uf Kum.nlv. A Lutle Gallekv uk . 

The Little Guides 

With many IlIustmtion.s by PL H. New and other artists, and from photogmphs 
Small PcfU %vo. Cloih^ 2t. 6af. net ; leather, (hi. mi meh volume 

The main features of the.se Guides are { 0 'A handy and channing form ; (3) ilhis- 
tration.s from photographs and l.jy well-known artists; (3) g«}»»d liluiis and ina|is; 
(4}, an adctjuaie but compact pre-M*ni;tiion of everything that is interesting in tlje 
natural features, history, an,:ha:‘dogy, and architecture of tire tiiwn or districi treated 

AND IT.'i CuLLFGLS, .A, IL iSf.E OF WiGHT, TitE. (r. CltUCl*. 

Third EMhm, Uez-ked. London. O. Clitidj. 

CiiANNra. Islands, The. E, H. UkdaieU. MALVK.K.NCot'?;ruv,TiiiL Sir P.CAAViiidlc, 
English Lakkii, Thil F. G. Bi.i!.>aht. Xortii Wali.s. A. T. Sira-y. 
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The Little Guklm -continued 

Af!!' ITS f. Wells. 

/ufifM/i. 

S r. I’Aijj.’s Ca I m-uKAL. G. Clinch. 

SuAKt'Ci'EAi:!'.’!-; CoiJNTKV. Kir B. C. A. 
Wimih’, Editw;i, 

Sup I II Wai.i*:s. G. W, atul J. H. Wade. 

WEsTMiA'.sTEfi AuBEY. G. E. Troutbcck. 
Scttind Ediimi. 

Bi RKSHiKE. F. G. Brabant. 
Brcici.\'«HA.MSHn{E. E. S. Roscoe. 

CuK' iuKH. W. iM. Gallichan. 

CuKN’WAi.i,, A. L. Salmon. Second Edition. 
DiiimvsifiKi’:. J. C, Cox. 

DiiVu.N*. .S. liarinii'Gould. Third Edition^'. 

1 OKSKT. F. K. Heath. Second Edition. 
Duuham. j. K. Mudgkim 
Esskk. j. C. Cox. 

HAiMi'sHiiiK. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 
HfcR'ri'’URosim{i':. H, W. Tompkins. 

Kknt. CJ. C'iinch. 

Kkkkv. C. 1*. Crane. Secoiui Edition, 

Lkicesi'BP’shiue and Rutland. A. Harvey 
and Vk B. Cran'ther-Beynon. 

Middlesex. J. B. Finh, 

Monmouthshike. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 


I Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. Third Edition, 

j Rcvi$td% 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry, Second 
Edition^ Reaised. 

Northumberland. J. E. Morrk 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 

Shropshire. J. E. Auden. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Second 
Edition, 

Staffordshire. C. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. J. C. Cox. 

.Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Third Edition, 
Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. T. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Morris. Cloth^ is. 6d. net; leather, es, 6d. 
net. 

Brittany. S. Baring>GouId, 

Normandy. C, Scudamore. 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Small Pott %vo. Each Volume, cloth, is. 6d. net 


non. A LITTLBl BOOK OF ENGLLSH 
1. Y R I < J.S. Second Edition. 

usten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 

DICE. Two Volumes. 

NORTilANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis), THiC E.SS.'VYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (B, H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGEND.S. 7'wo Volumes. 

Barnatt (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 

Beckford (William). THi!: HISTORY OF 
THE CAiJlTi VATHEK. 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY R 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : With some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OP 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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Tiie Little Uhr&rf —continued 

Crabbe (George). SKl.Hn’ION\S ¥RO:4 
THE P01;VMS OT <;!.:uRr,|-; CEAFii:!-'. 

Cralk (Mrs.). jOHX HALIFAX, 
GEXTI,.EMAX. Tu'O r^iumcs, 

Crashaw {Richard). THE 
iOEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante lligbierL 'Hil': IXKKRN'O OF 
DANTE. TrauHaicd hy H, F. Cauv, 

'HiE PUROATORIO OF DAXTTv. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cakv. 

THE PAR.AI'HSO OF DANT'K. Tr;ui>* 
luted Ity H. F, Cakv, 

Darley (George). SELKCllONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEOROI'. DARLiA’. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. 'Iwo 
Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volume 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. SceouJ 

/ulilw/t. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson <T. F,), A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Klnglake (A. W.), EOTHKN. Seeomi 
Bdilion, 

Lamb (Charles). ELI A, A N D TH E LAS'T 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Looker(F.X LONDON LYRICS. 


laarvell (Andrew). 'J’HE F'OFM.', ni 
.ANDREW MAkVFJJ,.. 

lillton (John). TIE. MINOR Pt.jEM;-' ol 
JOHN .MILTON. 

Moir (D. M.). MAN S I E W A UC I L 

NlchokCBowyer). A l,ri'Tf,F, liOrjR c',ti- 
ENGLISH Sr>NM';rs. 

Smith ( Horace and, James). R I", I lorr 1% ! 
ADDRRSS1-: 

Sterne (Laurence}. .A SKNTIMEXTAl. 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). *1 H 1 ; FA R L V 
POE.MS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNV. 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Three Volumes. 

PENFtENNTS. Three Volumes. 

HENRY ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Imiihtkn (Henry), THE OI' 

HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE .\Nl,> liKATH. 


I Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POE.MS t„H‘' \VUJ,.IAM Wi'iRDS. 
j WORTH. 

i Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (8. T.). 
! LYRICAL BALLAliS. Second /M om . 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited l)y W. J. CRAIG. With Intnjductions mil 
?// i 6 mo. 40 Volumes^ Lt'aiherj pria is. rui eaek Vidttme 
Ma/wimny Book Case. iot. mi 


Miniature Library 

Leal/ter ^ is. h, 7i volume 

Eumhanor ; A Di.iiogue on Youth. Edward .r, Wise S,.“U 

FiizGerakL 

The Life or Edwakp, Loko Hkrmekt of The RuhaivAtof ()mau Khav jCm. Ed\tat*l 
Chekburv. Written by liimwdf. FitzGcr.'ihL Tourek /u/dkm. 
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The New Library of Medicine 

by C. W. SALEEBY, Demy Sw 


C'Aia. iiU; r.diJY, 'riii-'. F. Cavanagh. 

t:nn «F THF, X on/Pjik. Th<; Right 

IIoij. Sir joii.'i ( t. Saiwd luiitkm. 

y.V. (:kt mt. 

I of C><toi'( Sir Thos. Oliver, 

irw. 6</. mi. ,Set:attd A'*///;Vw. 

Pi.'oni.HM, in its MtaUco-Sociological 
A 'pecls, 'J'hc. iviited by T, N. Kclynack. 
<■</. tui. 

Dh'Vas AND TitK Dhug Hakit. H. Saias- 
bury. 


Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho- 
field. 7.T. 6{/. net. 

Hygiene ok Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 
Sixth Edition. 7J. M, net. 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman. 
'fs. (d. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consumf- 
TiON), The. Arthur Newsholme. lor. Sd. 
net. Second Edition. 

Air and Health. Ronald C. Macfie. 7J. 6/. 
net. Second Edition, 


Hkah-mh. 

Hdiiton, 


The New Library of Music 

Erlilcri liy ICKNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demy %vo. fs. 6d. net 

J. A, Ful!er*Maitl:uHl. Second Handel. R. . 4 . Streatfeild. Second Edition. 

Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 

Oxford Biographies 

lUmimkd, Fcap. %vo. Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6t/. net 

; Toynbee. Third Erasmus, E. F. H. Capey. 


Dantk Ai. 
lidiium. 


(JjROLAMO Savonarola. E. L. S. Horshurgh. 
Sixth Edition. 

John HovvAt:i>. E. C. S. Gibson. 

.‘\lfuki> Tennyson. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition, 

Sir Walter Raleigh. I. A. Taylor. 


Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall, 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 

Beaconsfield. Walter Sichel, 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H. G. Atkins. 
Francois de Fenelon. Viscount St. Cyres. 


Four Plays 

Fcap. 8w. 2s. net 


The Honkymckin. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Second Edition. 

Thr Great Aovknturil A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Second Edition. 

.Miles'I’Onek. Arnold Bennett and Edward 

Kn<'»bJa«ch. Si.vik Edition. 


Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Second Edi- 
tion. 

Typhoon. A Play in Four Acts. Melchior 
Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 
Irving. Second Edition. 


The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy Svo 

A Hlh'I'OHV of Milan unuku the Sforza. | A Hlstory of Verona. A. M. Allen. 

Cecilia M. Ady. iw. 6d. net. I , , . 

A History OF Perugia. W. Hey wood. 125. net. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 


The Act?? of thr ArO'xnvr^, K^’jiFd l-iy R. 

B. Rackham. Sixi/t Jufiiim. jr-^-v. Ct/. 

The Fucst Kr'is‘rj.K of Paul the Afosts.e { 
TO THE ConnaTHANS. ICrUted by H, I,. , 
Goudgc. Tkihi Kdiiwn. 6.f. > 

Tim Book of Exoour. Edited by A. H. ’ 
M^'Ncile. With a Map and ;? Dans. lat. A/. 

The Book of Exekiki., Edited by U. A. ; 
Red path. 10 . 5 ”. 6ef. ] 

The Book of CiKNEsts. ^ Edited, with Intro- i 
duciion and Notes., byS. R. Driver. AUnih 
EdtiiM, tos. 6</. 


AntJiTjo.vs At:;) t:ov'; in* thf, 

SiivENrH E'Oiirif r»r 'nu; 

BfniK OF * iFNi' .S. K. I h'iver. j.v. 

The Book of ihe Pfoi'hjjt Isaiah. 
F.diled !.y V,. W. Wade. itJ. (.d. 

The Bom: nv Joii. Edited h.y E. C. S. fijV.- 
son. Stcond liddiim . 4 f. 

The EjnSTf.K of James. Edired, w-ifh 
Inirwluetion and Notes, by R. J. Knoa bsig. 
Dtid Edit ton. 


The ‘Young’ Senes 


l/usiftift'd. 

The Young Botanj .t. \V. P. Weste!! .ami 

C. S. Cuoper. 3.5'. (d. mi. 

The Young Caih'Kn i kk. Cyril H.ill 5.^, 

The Young Eukctkictan. Hamniond Hall. 


The Yt)t;NG -jneef. Hammond Hull. 
I rhtTif E:fu':'n. 5.*.. 

i The Young Na 'uuALt.r. W. p, Wr4n!l. 
j The Young OKNriTUH.nofsT. W. P, Wcarll. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Fi'ap. 8m 

Bi.ue Birp, The. Maiirke Maetcrliiaik. : 
•Chaig.e.s liicKlvNs. ('J. K. Chesterton. 
^CnAHMHJKS, AND OTHER PoEMfS. Oo'.o 
Wilde. 

Cnrno\L: The Story of a Minor Siet:e. .Siv ; 

C. S. Robertson. j 

Condition of Kngi.and, The. tl. F. fb I 
Miistcrrnan. 

De Profundi s. O-.car Wilde. 

' Sir Evelyn Wooil, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Hoaie. E. V, Lucas. 

Hiu.s AND THE Sba. Hilatrft 
Huxlev, TttoaiAS Henry, P. Chalmers- 
Mitchell 

Ideai. Husband, A.n. Oscar Wilde. 
Intentions, Oscar Wilde. 

Jimmy Ouovek, his Book, James M. 
Glover. 

John Boves, King op the 'Wa-Kikityu. 
John Boyes, 

Lady Windermkre's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Letters from a Ski.p-made Merchant 
T# Kis Son. George Horace luoriraer. 


IS. ft id 

LiPKtiF J !{N Ku^sn';,, Tur. W. 0 . t 
tv. .Mil 

Lift: of Rni'.i irr Lm-p; .S'rpvF’n-ou, 1'n 
Graham BaUvnir. 

Life of Tpnsvson, ’Fhp. A. 1'. Ib'U'.rtn. 
LiTTi.i-; OP EvERYTmtiG, A. E. V. Lta-a**, 
Lord Arthur Savii.e's ('hvivsK. t''» .i;.ir Wiki 
IXJRK OF THE Hokf,v-Bi;f, 1jiF. Tit'Lnr 
Juiwardes. 

Man and “iiiE 'Univf.psf. Sir (‘.tliver 

Oi,D * hmi:. S, ; 

Oscar Wii.rip.: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Ransom c. 

Parish Ci.krr, The. P. H. Ditchficki 

S, 0,a:Ai 

Sevamtofoi., and v*r)ijiR SroFH'!*:. Leo 

'foLtoy. 

Two Admiraw, Admiral jtibii Moresby. 
Undku Five Rkigns, lady Dorothy Nevill. 
Vaili.ma Letter:-.. Robert la^wia Stcvfrr'.on. 
Vicar of Morwenstow, The. S. Baring- 

Gould. 
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Books for Travellers 

Cro 2 m 8w. 6s. each 

F-acb volume Cf>n(ain.s a niimlicr of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon AJp .StfAKKsi'i AKK's Countky, The. 
A. iVadU-y. 

IU,A( :k I'oiaiST, A IJooic of the. C. E. 

Miighrs. 

Bketon-s at Home, Tm:. F. M. fJostling. 
Ci'i'tHSOF I.oMiiAimv, Tm:. Etlwurd Hutton. 

CiTiKs OF Koma<;n.\ and the Marches, 
Tmc. Edward Huttun. 

Cities of Stain, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities of Umhhia, The. Edward Hutton. 
Davs in Cohnwai,!,. C. Lewis Hind. 

Florence amo Northekn Tuscany, with 
( ilwOA. Jildw'arvi Hution. 

Land of Paktions, The (Brittany). Anatnk 
I.C Br;u. 

Naples. Arthur H. Norway. 

Naples Riviera, 'ruE. II. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, The. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Norfolk Broads, The, W. A. Dutt. 
Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. 
Rhine, A Book of the. S. B.aring-Gould. 
Rome. Edw'ard Hutton. 

Round arout Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland of To-day. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
Wanderer in Florence, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer IN Paris, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in London, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 


Armouhkr and his Craft, The. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Royal 4/0. £11 as, 
nef. 

An t and Lh S':. T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo, 5.L no/. 

HKiTisit .S< uDoi,, 'riiE. An .Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National (iallery. F.. V. Lucas, Illus- 
trated. FcaJ^. as, M. no/. 

* Decorative Iron WtmK. From the xith 
to the xvnnh Century. Charles ffoulUes. 
JRoyai £t as. net. 

Francesco Guardi, 1713-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial 4U. 
£'i as, net. 

ItLUSTMATIONS OF THE BoOK OF JOB, 
William Blake. Quarto, £i ts. net, 

John I.dca.s, Portrait Painter, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Lucas, Illustrated. Imperial j^to. 
£$ 3.f net. 

Old Paste. A. Beresford Ryky. Illustrated, 
Royal 4io. £a as. net. 

One_ Hundrio’) MASTSRPH'tf-r,.'; of IUintinc. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt, Hlus- 
l rated, .Second Edition. DemyZvo. xor.6.!f. 
net. 


One Hundred Ma.sterpieces of Sculpture. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. nei. 

Romney Folio, A. With an Essay by A. E. 
Chamberlain. Imperial Folio. £15 15 j. 
nei. 

*Royal Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 
Ss, net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Second Edition^ Revised. Fcap. 
8 vo. 3.9. 6 d. net. 

Schools of Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Brjo. ss. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second .Edition. 
Demy 8r/i?. 7J. 6 d. net. 

‘ Classics of Art.' See page 14. 

‘ The Connoisseur’s Library.’ See page 15. 

‘ Little Books on Art.’ See page 18. 

‘The Little Galleries.’ See page r8. 
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Some Books on Italy 


Kr-KiriirA akd Modkj-;v Tuscanv, 

Mary L. Cameron. lihtstr.atcd. Sgi'ami 
Ediitm. Cr. Zvo. 65. «r/. 

Flokf.kck: Ui*r History and Art lo the Full 
of the HrpitiiHc F. A. Hyett. Demy Sr^i. 
yx bit nel, 

Florence, A Wanderer in, E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Fourth Editwn. Cr, Rrx hs, 

Florence anp her TiiS-AsrLEs. H. M, 
Vaughan. Illustraied. /Li/. Zrw y. mt. 

Florence, Country Walks aeout. Edward 
Hutton. Illusiraied. Secotu’i Edition 


Florence and the Cities ok Northern 
Tu.scanv, with Genoa. FMw.ard Hutton. 
Illusiraied. Second EJiimn. Cr. 8rY>. fu. 

IxwiHAKiiv, The Cities ok- Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr, Brc. 6s. 

Milan under the SKORi:A, A Historv of. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy Srv. 


Naples: Past and Present. A. H. Norway, 
Ilhistr.Tted. 77imf Edition, Cr, 8w. At. 

Naples Riviera, The, H. M.^ Vaughan. 
IlUistrateil. Second Edition. Cr. Srv. 6.v, 

Perugia, A History or, WilUam Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy Zm. 12 s. bd. net. 

Romp:. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8rw. 6.r. 

Romagna and the Marches, The Cities 
op. Edw.ard Hutton. Cr, Zro. 6s. 

Roman Pilgrimage, A. R. E- Roberts. 
Illttstratctl. Demy Zm% los. 6d. net, 

Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ros.s Parker, Demy 8w. lar. 6*'/. 
net 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. Illustr.itted. Small 
Doti 8rw. Ciothf S.T. 6d. net ; leather^ 3 .t, 6<A 
mi. 

.Sicily. F. H. Jackson. inustr.aterL Smalt 
Doit 8w. CMhf 2 s. 6d, net ; kaSher^ p. Cd. 
net 

.SicTLV : The New Winter Resort. Ilotigbs 
SladetL Illustrated, Second Edithm, Cr, 
8w. gJf. net 

Siena and Southern Tusc'anv. Edward 
Hutton, Illustrated. Second EdiiioH. Cr. 

Zoo. 6s. 


tssinRiA, Thk Cmrs rv. F.dwnrd Huitf 

IlhHtr.itcd. Fifth Fditicf;. L'r. Sru. ra 

Venice and \'iu:i'TiA- Liiwaid Hntt! 
IiUt:iti'.ated. i f‘. Fw fs. 

Venice on H. A, iL'niyUs. Ifh 

srafed. Sefomi EddFn. F tt/<, 'F’o. <;t, « 

Venice and her Trr'AM'nL'.. H. 
Damdas, III 

Veko.na, A HcTD,»Ky ok. A. M. Al!« 
Illustrated. Demjf fro. i‘:.u tt net, 

Dante and hih Italy. LniK.d.dc Rioi 

j Illustrated 

I Dante ALUiiiiERt : His Lite ami Woi 
P.Yget Toynisre. Llustratcd. O; 

i 

;e Life in I.ina Duff Goril- 


Lakes of Xokthekn Italy, The. Ri»:l 
R.ivot. Ilh 

LorP’NTO the MAGNU'Tr.'l-N r. L. L. 
Horslairgh. IlluMrated. Second Edith 

De 

Mv.ina Popes The. If. M. Vaughan. Ill 
traled. DemyZrv, t$s, mf. 

St. Catherine nr Sik.na am* her Tise 
P y the Author of ' .SLIilr. Mori,’ IlhniraL 
Secomi Edition, Ikpuy gun. p. M. mt, 

.S. Fkancih of Assisi, The Ihven « 
Brother Thomas of Cclam:?. (V. liw, 

nei. 

.Savonarola, Girolamo. K. L, K. Howburi 
IlULStrated- Cr, Hr*,?, 5/. net. 

SttCLt.EV AND HIS FjliKKDN IN IfAl.V, He 
H. Angcli. Hlasirattfi lkmy$n% tme 

net. 

$Kirs Italian: A Little Hreviary for T 
vcllcrs in Italy, Ruth S, Fea^, 8 

Sx mt 

United iTAt.v. F, M. lindtrwmd. tk 
Zvo. sm. thi. mi. 

Woman in Italy. W. Briulting. Illustrtt 
Demy Zm. xewr. 6d, mt 
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Part 1 1 L — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


LIbawssi (E. Marla). StTSANNAII AND 
ONE OTIIi*;k. Fimrik KiUtion. Cr, 

rilK BROWN EYES OF MARY. Tkird 
EtHikm, Cr, Srv'. 6,v, 

: KNOW A MAIDEN. Tkin! iuiitwn. 
Cr. Bi'p. 6jr. 

niE invincible: AMEILIA; or, Tim 

Fm.iTK AovENTiUiiiss. ‘J'kird Kdition. 
Cr. 'i.i. O/. 

niK CLAD HEART. Ai/M AW;V,;>«. Cr. 
Kr'F. fis. 

DI.IVIA MARY. Ftmra EJitim. Cr. 
H O:. 

THK BEI.OVE'.D ILNEMY. Secomt HdiCiVi. 

Cr, />r. 

Barfot (Richard). A ROJ^IAN MYSTERY. 

Tkird EdCum Cr. ks. 

THE PASSI'*OK'r. Cdur/k lumhn. Cr. 

Sr»<>. o,v. 

ANI'HONY CDTHBER'r. Fourth Edition. 
Cn 6i'. 

LOVK'.S l‘ROXY. Cr, nm. 6s. 

DONNA I'JIANA. Fefond Edition. Cr. 
SffF. 6jr. 

CAKTINC; OF NlCrS, Twf//th Edition. 
Cr, Ztfo. 6s. 

THK EIOUSE: of SE:RRAVAl.r.E. 7V:ird 
Edition. Cr. P^ro. in. 

DARNKr.E;Y IH.ACE. .S'sccntd Edition. 

Cr, 8w. Cs, 

BallayCH.C.). .S'FORM AND TREASURE. 

Ehirtt Edition, i V*. Pro. (is. 

T II K I .ON E:LY OU KK N. yVdrd Edition. 
Cr. 6, S'. 

'EHK SEA C.'\PT.'UN. Cr. Bm. 6s. 

Barini-Oottld (S.). IN THE ROAR OF 
I'iilv .SEA. Eighth Edition, Cr. Hw. Cs. 
MAROERV OF OUKTHER. Second Edi- 
tioH. Cr. Bro. <; m '. 

'ilH% QUEEN OF I.OVK. E^h Edition. 

Cr. 

JACQUKTTA. Thmi Edition. Cr.Zs'o. Gs. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bro. 6s. 
NOE.MI. Ilhi^nt'ssl. Eofttfk Edition. Cr, 

8r’<». fiv. 

THF: BKOOM^SQUIRE. lUustuacU. Fifth 
EdiiiOH. Cr, 8rw. (u. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED- Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr, 

MRs! CURGENVEN OF CURGENVKN. 
J>'i/ih Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6jr. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
AIjARMS. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TH K COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zpo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Berfble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW. Bart.; or, The 
Progress of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. Gs. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. [Gs. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6.v. 

'THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS- 
.Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE REGENT : A Five Towns Story op 
Adventure in London. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. Fca;^. 
Zxjo. IF. net. 

! TERESA OF WAITING STREET. Fcaf 
I 8w. If. net. 

i Benson (E. F.). DODO : A Detail of the 
j Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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Methuen and Comi’any Limited 


Birmingham (George A,). S V A N I S H 

GOLD. Sixi/i Kdi^im. Cr. £?';». fis. 

A Iso Fca^, Zt’O, xs. «<rL 
THE SEARCH PARTV. Sixfu KdLdon. 
Cr. 8r(?. ts. 

Also Feet fi, tro, xs, net. 

I,A LACE'S LOVERS. Thmi Edition. Cr, 
iv(f. 6s, 

THE ADVENTl'KKS OF DR. WHITTV. 
Fcntrtk F.ditim. Cr. £:'*>. 6s. 

Bowen (Marjorie). I WII.L MAINTAIN 
Fdffktk Edition. Cr, %va. 6s. 
DE'^'KNDER OF THE FAITH. Enmth 
Edition. Cr. 8w. 6^. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Editim. 
Cr. %vo, 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Eifih Edition. 
Cr. Bpo. 6s. 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Second 
Edition, Cr, Br-i?. 6s, 

Castle (Agnes and Bgerton). THE 
GOLDEN BARRIER. C>. 8m. 6s, 

^Chesterton (0. K.). THE FLYING INN. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY, lllusiratcd. 
Third Edition. Cr, 8m, ^s. 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph), TH E SECRET AGENT : 
A SiMfLK Talk, Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Edi> 
tim. Cr. Zm. 6s. 

CHANCE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Conyers (Dorothea), SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

SANDY MARRIED. 7’hird Edition. Cr. 
S 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thiriy'SeCiUtd Edition. Cr. 

VENDETTA*, or, Thk Story or one For- 
r.OTTKN, 'Thirtieth Edition. Cr. Zro. hs. 
THELMA: A Norwegian PuiNXLsiS. 

Forty-third Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
ARDATH : Tjik .Story or a Dead Ski.k. 

Twenty-first Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE SdUL OF LILITH. Sroentcenth 
Edition. Cr, Zm. fix 

WORMWOOD: A Drama of Paris, 
JTineteeHth Edition, Cr. 6s. 
BARABBA.S: A I'’»kkam ov thk Worm 
Tragedy. Fxwtv-sixt/i Edition. Cr. 

6s. 

THE .SORROWS OF .SATAN. Fi/ty- 
eitehik Edition, Cr, is, 

THE_ MASTER.CHKLSTI AN. Fourteenth 
Edition, rjutk I'housand. Cr. Bt>o. 6s. 
TE.MFORAL POWER: A i>ivuv in 
S urRKMACV. Second Edition. 

'Thousund. Cr. 8m. 6s. 


GOD'S GOOD MAN:_A SiMri.r. I.r.vj, 
.S-foRV. .Sixteenth Edition, T*unt- 

ssnd. Cr, Sm. f-x. 

HOLY ORDERS: Tdk Tr-A-.KDV of a 
QlTKT I.II'K, .SeLVnd Edition. 

. C\ 6:;. 

THK MIGHTY ATO.M. Jwenty.ninth 
Edition, Cr, 8m. is. 

Also Fcop. Zro. is. net. 

BOY : A Hkktch. Thirteenth f.diikm, Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

A iso Tea/, Bx.'o, xs.net. 

CAMF.OS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr. Zro. 

TIDE LIFE EVERI.ASTING. Sixth EdC 
ti(w. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

JANE: .A Social iMCtnKHT. Fctsfi tro. 
xs. net. 

Crockett (S. R.). I.OCHINVAR.^ lUii-,. 

ir.itcd. 7'hird EddCn, r-' ** 

I THE STANDARD i'SEARER. Second 
I Edition. Cr. tro. 6 

Groker (B. M.). Till-: OLD CANTON. 

MKNT. .Second EditioH. Cr, Krv, fo. 
fOHANNA. Second EdiE^n. €r, Fro, ix, 
The HAPi’Y VALIJ-.Y. Eourth Edition ^ 
Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sm. ftf. 

PEGGY QF^ THK BARTO.NS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s, 

ANGEI... Fifith Edition. Cr, /j,r. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Smnth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. hs. 

BAHiiS IN THE WOOD. Fourth Editkm, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

•Banhy (Frank), JOSKPHIN JEOPARDY. 

Ecetp. Zro. xs. net. 

oyie(SirA,Conan), Roi’N 
LAMP. Ttvei/th Edition. Cr. I 
Also Fcair. 8 m. ix. met 

Brake (Maurice). Edition, 

Cr. Zro. 6s. 

Pindlatcr(J. H.). THE flRKiON GRAVES 
OF BAI.GOWRIE, Fi/th Editnm. Cr. 
Bvo. 6t, 

THE LADDER TO IliE STARS. Seeomi 
Eidition. Cr. Bro. dr. 

Flndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAV. 
E'ourth Edition, Cr. Bro. 6s. 

THF: rose of joy. 77md Editum. 

(‘r. Ztv. 6%. 

A P.LIND IlIRD'S NEST. IlLinfraifd. 
j .Second Edition, i V*. Zvo, 6s. 

I Pry (B. and C. B.). A M 01" HE ICS .SClN. 

I Fifth EhEtim, Cr. K?v>, 6 , 1 . 

Harraden (Beatrice), 1 N V’ A R V I X c» 

MOCH,#S. Fourteenth Edition, id.iiro, h.s. 
inLI>A STRAEFORi;> owl THK REMIT- 
'I’ANCK Mf\N. Eu)ei/th Edttion. Cs, 

Em. 6s, 

INTKRPI.AY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zm. 6$. 



Fiction 


auptmann (Gerbart). TME FOOT, IN 
CHUiST : Kmmawuei, Qri.vr. 'JVanslated 
l)y 'j'jjnrifAf; Sr.!.T?!K}i. CV. Jin/. <«■. 

Jchens mobert). TUK PROPHET OF 
PI-;RKI-.1.EV S{,H,rARE. ,Si\»,uf Ktiiiici. 

(V. .-'rv. f5. 

[»N(H,:{;s fiF CONSCIF.N’CE. Third 

HMfiotu t -r. s:;-',). rt.v. 

EI.IX: 'I ni'! K Vi'Ah'?: la a Lifk. Tlv/M 
Hditim, ( y. fis. 

HE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. 

Cf\ 6.i'. 

Alu>Faifi, '6w, IS, nei, 

YEW AYS. f>-. Bw. fix. 

HE OAR DEN OF AIT.AH. T'tvenfy 
seaytd Edi'fiiHt, Cr. g?v'. t.:, 

HE BLACK SPANIEL. O*. fix. 

Hlv CALL OF THE BLOOD. Eiffhih 
Hdition. Cr. Bpty. fis. 

ARBARY SHEEP, .^icond EdiHon. Cr. 

BTfiK :iS. M. 

A/sfl /u'ttF Srtf. rx. net. 

HE inVKLI.KR ON THETHRESIIOLD. 

Cr. fi.u 

’HE WAV OF AMBITION. Pourih Edi- 
iion. Cr. Ax. 

lope (Antliony). 'FHE GOD IN THE 
C.;AR, EC.-rnth Ediiion. CV. gw. 6.x. 

V C 1 1 A N o !-; 0 F AIR. .Sixth Edition. Cr. 

i XiAN'riF MARK. Sr7<eH/h Edition. Cr. 

fix. 

•HE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
'i'ONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.'&vo. fi.t. 

IIluHtnitcd. Ninth Edition, Cr. 

;iMON DAI.K, Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr, Hr'ii. fix, 

THE KINCrS MIRROR. Pi/tk Edition, 

Cr. tvfl. Fv. 

^BH.H.ANTE. lufurth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6.x. 
THE ItCtLLY DIALfK;UE.S. Cn Sw. 6.x. 
i’AI.ES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. fV. E7^<'>, 6 .x. 

V .SKRVAN’r OF THE PUBIdC. Hlus- 

tr. 'itcd. Sf\rth Edition. Cr. 8iw. fix. 

THE GREAT MESS DRIVER. Fourth 

Eiiiiion, Cr. 8po. fix. 

MRS, MAXON I*ROTE.STS. Third EdE 
turn. Cr. im, fix. 

Hutton (Bafonats “von). THF: HALO. 

Ei//h Edition. f>. B'jf, hu 
Atxo J'i'fi/f. rx. not. 

‘The Innei' Shrine* (Aathor of). THE 
WILD OLIVE. Third Edttum. Cr.Zvo. 

ts. 

THE S’TRIO.'.T CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Fourth Edition. Cr, Zvo. fix, 

THE WAY HOME. Second Ediiion. Cr. 
Zm. 'fijr. 
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Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
/ hiriy.third Edition. Cr. Zvo. $s. 6d. 
Also Illu.strated in colour. Demy 8w. 
•js. (td. net. 

SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 3x. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Zow. 3J. fi^f. 

PEEIGHTS. illustrated. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

A ho Fcap. 8vo. xs. net. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3.x. 6d. 
ATSUNWICHPORT. Illu.strated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3X. bd, 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eishth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3X. td. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8z'o. 3X. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated 
Ninth Edition. Cr, Svo. 3.?. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3x, 6<f. 

SAir.ORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Be gueux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 
Cr. %vo. fix. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. fix. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. fix. 

London (Jach). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, fix. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. fix. net, 

MARY PECHELL. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. fix. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. fix. 

THE LODGER. CrozvnZvo. 6s, 

Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 
Oblique Narration. Ninth Edition 
Feaf. Zve. sx. 

OVER BEMRRTON’S;_ An Easy-going 
Chronicle. Tenth Edition, Fcap.Zvo. 3s. 
MR. INGLESIDE. Ninth Edition. Fcaf 
Zvo. 5s. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Sixth Edition. 
Fcai. Zoo. sx. 



Methukn and COMI'ANY LIMITI.1 


Blrmiugliftm (OcoriJe A.). SPAM H 

GOLD. Sixth Cn Fxx fo. 

Also fcap, t.?. net, 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Sixth /SHtirn. 
Cr, (is, 

sAiseFcafi, 8m ts, net. 

LALAGE'S LOVERS. Third Edit icn, (>. 
Bpff, 6x. 

THE ADVENTCRICS OF DR. WHITTV. 

Fmrih, Elditien. Cr, Srv. %x. 


GOii'S Gn(#D MAN: A 

S'i'-Jn', Sixteent) Editim, Thru- 

xand, fV. 

HflLV f (RDEKS : Ttit; 'I - .1 : v r.F a 
L cr:. ,'xrMi.i 
't'hmsnn.i, f.,. 

THE MIGHl'V ATr»M. ;t 
EdifEn. (‘r, fx. 

Aisiit Ar.s^, '{;■ 1. i,f, net, 

t?OV : A >K,r.‘ieH. 'i'-kirtreniH Eiitim. Er. 


Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAINTAIN 
Eiekik Edifim. Cr. Brv. fu. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Sf:r»fh 
Ed Him. Cr, Bvo, is, 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Ediiim. 
Cr. Bvo. is. 

THE QIJE.ST OF GLORY, Third Editim. 
Cr. Zp», 6 ,t. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fifth Editim. 
Cr, 8m 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Secmd 
Edit ion. Cr, Zw. 6t. 


A ho Fi'sp. %rei, 1.1. uft. 

C.AMEriS. Fm^ietHth Edttirn, Cr. 

THE LIFK^KVKKI.ASl'ING. Sit/h Edr- 
Em, Cr, <fxo. is, 

JANE: A Ehx/. ‘dx 

is, net, 

Crockeu <8._ R.L J.ncHfNVAR.^ lUu-.- 

trriileii, Third Ed'tt.-’n, Cr. 'N'.\ Af. 

THE STANlJARD LEALLR, AWd,./ 
Edi/im. Cr. 'irx. (s, 


Castle (Alnes and Ejlerton). THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Cr, 8m 6s. 

esterton ( THE FLYING I NN. 

Cr, Zm. 6s, 

Clifford (Mn. W. K.V THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. WmiEittd. 
Third Ediiicft. Cr, %vs. y, ()d. 

, ). THE SECRET AGENT: 
A SmrLK Tai.s. Fourth Edition. Cr, Efo. 
6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6x. 
UNDER WK.STERN EYES. Second Ed 
Hon. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

CHANCE. Cr.^Bffo. 6s. 

Conjrore (Dorothea). SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

SANDY MARRIED. Third Edition. Cr. 
8fj0, 6x. 

Corelli (MarleX A ROMANCE OF TWO 
"WORLDS. Thirfyu^gcond Edition. Cr. 
8r/>. 6s. 

VENDETTA; ok, The .Story or on'k 
GOTTKM. Tkirtieih Ediiiim. Cr. 8rv». tx. 
THELMA: A Nokweoian pKtNtfss^, 
Fortythird Edition. Cr. 8m. 6x, 
ARDATH : Till*: SrrvRV or a Dkap Siit-r. 

Tzventyfirst Edition. Cr. Sf'H, 6s. 

THE SdUL OF LILITH. Serynitenih 
Edition. Cr, Bw. 6a. 

WORMWOOD A Dra.ma or Parks 
JFinetemtk Juiithm. Cr. Hvo. fs, 
ii^R ABBAS: A Drham w rm. Wmnxh, 
Tra(:;«ov. ForfyHxth Edition. Ck iV,,'. 

6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty 
eighth Edition. Cr. ( j. 

THE^ MASTEK-CH RLJIJ AN. PoHrigenih 
Ediiiim, nuf/i ‘Thousand. Cr, iifo. (a. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A 
SU'PKKMACV. Second Edit km. t'^dh 
Thmtand. Cr, Iw. 6s. 


Croker (B. M.). "Iin'. r»LI' f.WTO.V. 

MENT. Se-,md EJitsm. Cr.d'X O. 
TOH.^NNA. Se.'~md EJcc'n. Cr, i\. 

The HAPPY valley. Eourth CEHm ^ 

Cr. ftm. 6a. 

A NINE DAYS' WONLUsli. Fourth Fdr 
tioM. Cr. it\K fa. 

PKCIGY OF IW: BARTONS. Serenth 
Edition, Cr. L'-,\ 6(. 

anc;f;l. Ft/th Ftm-m. Cr. fjo. fu. 
KATHEHINE the ARKOC';aN 1‘, Sirmth : 

Edition, Cr, Sr-.*, ht. ; 

BABES IN THE WlWD. Frmik Edition. ; 
Cr. jfir-.i. O. 

•Danby(rraii5«X |OSFJ‘H I N j EOPAR D V, ; 

Fistf. fro, ts, net, 

DoylefSirl.Conanx RiirXD THE HKD ' 
LAMP. Twfik kdtiiOft, (.>, 61 . 

AlmFcojk. f,vo. »jf. Hit, 

Drake (IftorlceX W'O;, Fifth EdHCn. 

Cr. ir, 

Flndlater (4. HA. 1" 1 1 1-, ; U h !•: X l i R A V l>: -i ' 
OF BALGOWIHE. E,Ch tAfdrm. i'r 
fro. 6t. 

THE hAUimi TO THE STARS. Srn.mJ 
Edition. Cr. i'fo. Ch * 

Findlater (Mary). A NARIO.HV WAY, } 

Fourth Ffitioti, Cr, f*,*-. I 

THE HOM‘: OF Third Editkm. \ 

t‘r. fini. hi. 

A BI.IXD BIRD'S NEST, J 

Sg-o^nit Editton. CryCo. kc, r 

Fry (B, and C. ».). A M 01 |lTirK Sf,»X. ^ 

Ffth Ed'fCn. C'r, l.i, ! 

Harradtn (Bmtrice), I X V A R Y I X c, 

SitH'HiS, /•'OU*.'‘ef 'ith F iih(0«. Ct'. I;: 
lilLIfA STHAH-Oi.:l,.» ..utl tllT RTMI f'- 
TAXCK MAX. Fwfth Fidion. t f, 

iSM, 6t. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Editkm. Cnt/w, fr#. 



Fiction 


Hauptmann (Oarhart). THE FOni. IX 

CflHIS'r : Kmmanufi. QriM r. Tiaai.i.-uctl 
iiy 'riiur-iA'; Si-J.Tiir,!.’. Cr. 6 .v. 

Hichens (Robert), THF, PROPJiKTOF 
F!I*:R{vI>,LI*'.V Sf^HJAPI-;. AV.VW,/ 

T( I N i; f;s coxkc:i k xci-:. r/nni 

luiifum. ( 

FEf.lX: 'rni’j j- Yi'ai.s in a I.trK. 7V«M 

Kdtiiim, ( "f\ f.'rv. o.f, 

'rni*: wo.max with the fan. lu^m 

Al !,0 Ft:ap. 'iinu ts. net, 

PYKWAVH. Cr. Zv 0 . Af. 

THE GARr>i:X OF ALLAH. Tirefiiy 
xeamf /u^stirn, Cr. O'vi. i\:. 

'1 ' H K E lac: K ,S iL.\ N I K I ,» O. llnx 
THE CALL OF 'FHE lILOOi). 

IJAKLAKY SHEEP. .SVW O. 

htf, 

Alto /Cap, i.t, net. 

THE HWF LI.ER ON THETHRESHOLD. 
Cr. Ki-r'T. 

THF. WAV ur AMIUTJON. Fourth FJC 
iitm, Cr. fir,K (n\ 

Hope f Anthony), 'I HK GOD IN THE 
CAR. Fl:;rnth Fdiiuyn. CrA'iw bn. 
.•\CHAK(»E OF AIR. Sixth Fkiition, Cr, 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Fdithm, Cr. | 

4i. 

1’HE CMRONICI.I'.S OF COE NT AN- 
'I'ONIO. Sixth /ultSm. Cr.Zro. " ’ 

PH KOSO. Ilhriiraicd. Ninth tuiitim, Cr. 
f'lrv. 6 .f. 

SIMON I>;\LH. Ilhistratrd, Ninth Fditiim. 
C‘r, Ur.j. f*,». 

'FHE KIKCV.S MIRROR. Fifth Fditim, 

Cr. ?X‘X 1%. 

OLTSANT'E, Fimrth FJitim. Cr.TiW. Av. 

’r H E 1 10 1 .L Y 1 1 1 A I ,.0« U I-.S. Cr. t:x Av. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third FJC 

tinn. Cr, f.rfl, hi, 

A SERVAN'r OF 'PHK PlHUJC. Illu.v 
tr.ttt'd. ,S/'.«7/i Jufittm, Cr. Hr-a. 6 jr* 

'llIK (FRKAT MISS DRIVER. Fmr/h 

KS'IAS, 7*hmi Fdi- 

Cr, imh 6 t. 

n (Bnmnans von). THE IIAI..0. 

rf'h /'hSrn. ft. ‘K Cu 
.hiuthCf/. tn. net. 

ShrlM* (Anfhar of). 'LHE 
IV' E. Thmi Fditum. Cr,V.n>*. 

T'HE S'l'RFLT CA 
fmrth Cr 

1' 1 1 E WAY I £0 M %. ( Mditim, Cr. 


Jacobs (W. W.). _ MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-third Fetition. Cr. Zvo. 3.V. 6d. 
Also Jliii.stratt'd in colour. Demy Zve. 
^s. (ui. net. 

SE.\ URCHINS. SdTHtcnnfh Edition. Cr. 

3 .V, (ui. 

A MAS'l’ER OF CRAFT. Illrntnited. 

7'cnth Fditmi. Cr. 8 w. 3.?. t>d. 

LIOH'F FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eleventh 
F.dition. Cr. Bvo. 3,?. 6d. 

A t.ui Fcaf. Zvo, ts. net. 

ITIE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eleventh 
Edition, Cr. 8 m 3 .T. (wA 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8 w. x,s. id. 

THALSTONK LANE. Illtisir.ited. Eighth 
Edition, Cr. 8 m 3.?. M. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr, 3 .T. 6 «Y. 

THE I.ADY OF THF. BARGE. Illustmted 
Ninth Edition, Cr. Zzfo. 3.V. ini, 
.SAI.THAVKN. Illustrated.' 'Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3.V. id. 

SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated. 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. (>d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 


James (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOW!.. 
'Third Edition. Cr. Zm. is. 

LeOueuxCWimarn). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WICH'P .MINSTER. Third Edition. 
Cr. St'O. fif. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

C'r. Zvo. tS.v. 

'FHE VAT, LEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. 'Third Edition. Cr, 8rw. 6jr. 
BEHIND THE TH RONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sm fw, 

London (Jach). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8 m 6s. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloe). 'niK CHINK 
IN 'FHE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zro, ((,v. net. 

MARY PKCHKIJ,. Second Edition. Cr. 

6t. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 

A>f <»;*/ Edition. Cr. lirv?. 6s, 

T H K 1 .0 1 10 !•: R. Cnr.on Zpo. 6s. 

Lttcas (E. VA. LLS'I'ENER'S I.URE; An 
Oiu.itjuiv NAJAfATtoN. Ninth Edition 
E'eap. 8?w. «‘,,v. 

( . . , , . An 

Cn >?<:>?; UA.i'. Tenth Ediiitm. Fenp. 5 .V. 
MR. INGI,Esn:>E. Ninth Edition. Fmf. 
8 m 5 Jf* 

LONDON LAVENDER. Sixth Edition. 
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METHUKK and COMi’ANV IJMITEH 


Lyall (Edna). DERRICK XAVGUX'S, 
NOVELIST. 44M C^-. 

31. (W. 

MacnaulEIitan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M‘NAlt. Ss.rfh /SjVaOw. 
Cr. Sra. n. «#•/. 

PETER AND JANE. 

Cr. 8rv. 6 s. 

Malct {Lucas). A cniENSKE OF I’J'.R- 
FECTION. Seivmi /^J:7ion, Cr, c:'.\ tu. 
COLONEL KNDERRY'.S WIFE. -SV-rM 
Editwn. Cr. 8r;7. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY; a Rom.^nce. .Xirdh /C/A 
tion. Cr. Stw 6 s. 

THE WAOKS of sin. S!.vfcenift Kififlrr;. 
Cr, Br.'it, 6.V. 

THE C.\RJSSIMA. I'i'U Cr. 

8r,w. 6 s. 

THE {";atkij-:.s.s barrier, f/m /dv. 

E\m. Cr. Zvo. (iS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CI.EMLN TINA. 
Filuitratcd. /wi'TM FJt7t\m. Cr. S:-'.*. (%i. 

Max woU (W. B,). '!' 1 1 K R A( 10 1: D M IT- • 
.SliNGF’.R. 7V<fV./ FdiCifft. Cr. s.--. 6.. 
VIVIEN. 7«r//?A FdfE'm. Cr. Jlrvi. f:,.. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Scrt^iF, FdC 
imt. Cr. 2m, 6s. 

A/sff Fca^. Zv 0 . ts. net. 

ODD LENGTHS. Stanui FJiiim. Cr. ?m. 
6 s* 

Hn,.LRISE. FmrFi /uHti 0 ». Cr.Zvo, 6 js. 

.47s(* Aca/. %iHK ts. net. 

THE COIJKTE.SS OK MAVBURV: Bk* 
TWKEM You ANJ> 1. Fourth fuiiiion. Cr. 
8rw. 6 s. 

THE RE.ST CURE. Fourtti Edit bn. Cr. ] 
8rf<i. 6.r. ‘ 

Milne (A. A.). 'I'HE DAY’.S PL.AV. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zm. 6.v. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND, .^orond Edition. 
Cr. few. 6 s. 

Uont$4m(C, E,). A HI.ND LET LOO:^F. 

Third Edition. Cr. 60 , 

THE MORNING’S WAR. Cr.lro. 

Morrison {Arthur). TALKS uf mean 
STREETS. X.Tentk Edition. Cr C,>. 

Also Emp. Zvtf. IS. net. 

A CHILD OF TH E J AGO. .VD i'. E Ct: 

6V. Zm. Cr. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. A' 

Edi/iim. Cr. 'im, Fv. 

DIVERS VANriTEK. {>. v->. C;. 

Ollivant (Alfrea). OWD t'Oic 'THL 
tlREY DOG OF KEN M UHL With ;» 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Edition. Cr, 8rw. 6s. 


THE TAMIND of ft'HIN FfM'NT, 

*r/-r, '• 

Tin, ROYAL L'^D. .Vr, AT-/'’ 

O'. D'.’. Fr. 

■ Onions {OH vcrl. r,or")!f 1 »V .T L’ -j c.j : 
, A F ?' fi;- A'-!, i ■ i ” : ' ; . ; ■■■ ' 
FdC:.-n. i:r.fo.r 

j THE 'TWO KI-.-L,T T,', Tr, 

I Oppenhelm (R, PhlHIpSi. '4 \ -n L fF' 
MEN. FCtk r.h:; f ,, ■ ■ ^ , 

THE .ML-GNf; VTAuv ; 

I I'curik Fsdt'n. f > , ; . ■ - !. 

I s ,f. 

: Orexy CBaroness't. FUG’ IN STL’TTTT'' 

; FuthEddion. (N, L.-. 

i Aiio Ibop, t' O, tu mt- 

I Oxenhnm (iohnk A Wl',,‘rVLF #<L 

I WEBS. /‘■tS; Jdc.,!. r., 

E-s f.'t. 

■■ THE GA'i'E fff ITD, LflvT.EL. fCheh 
Edfbn. r-, ‘ 

; •.*{ k'.a’ J-'-.ip. ' ' •, 1 !, ftrs 

I PROFIT ANT# Lf#-"'. 

' Cr. H:- r. ^ 

THE I..i>NG RTIAD. iC.f-n 

Cr.t.f-\ 

Aiso Fmp, i- o. ti. tiff. 

THE StTN'OrsF HV.'aIN rfl, or.r.. »*;», j. 

STtaSfe-, t,e-..'.nj i-ir*;. 
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